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PEEFACE 


It is more difficult to prepare a book on applied science 
tlian to "write a book on pure science. Applied science 
touches so many fields of thought and action that there 
are twenty critics ready to point out difficulties where only 
one would appear against a volume on pure science. In 
the following pages I have been guilty of excursions into 
the territory of the teacher of English, into the stronghold 
of Latin, into the newly established domains of science and 
manual arts. I have made observations in these various 
quarters from the point of view^ of the psychologist. Many 
of these observations will be looked upon by my colleagues 
in psychology as unpsychological ; many will be regarded 
by specialists in English, Latin, science, and the manual 
arts as biased and ill-advised. It is the fate of anyone who 
attempts to contribute to applied science to draw upon 
himself abundant criticism. 

The only opportunity which one has of making a remark 
of a purely personal type being in the preface, I am con- 
strained to point out that it is not at all unlikely that many 
of the specialists wlio will say that I ought to keep within 
the bounds of my own field will unhesitatingly talk in 
psycifological terms which they cannot justify. It woujd 
be easy to point to cases where psychology has been used 
but not applied, where the name of the science of education 
has been set up as" a defense by those who are altogether 
unscientific. 

Fortunately, however, the time has arrived when educa- 
tion is to be put on a broad, objective foundation. The 

m 
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ilumiferous books on higli-school education which have pre- 
ceded this show that personal views are soon to be set aside 
in favor of more general and well-established principles. 
Whoever is able to state in an objective way the grounds 
of his beliefs about secondary-school problems has a right 
to speak, and to hope that the criticism which he receives 
will be directed toward his methods and his formulation 
of problems rather than toward his special views. It is in 
this hope that the following pages are offered. 

It would be difficult ’to acknowledge the contributions 
which have been made directly and indirectly to this vol- 
ume. Some years ago the author acted as inspector of 
high schools for the state, board of education in Con- 
necticut and came into close and instructive contact with 
Secretary Hine and others who were engaged in developing 
secondary education in that, state. For the past six years 
he has profited greatly from intimate association with Prin- 
cipal F. W. J ohnson and the other members of the faculty 
of the high school conducted as a laboratory school in the 
School of Education of The University of Chicago.* During 
the last four years he has learned much from a group of 
principals of high schools in and about Chicago who have , 
admitted him each month to the informal meetings at which 
they canvass without restraint the problems of high-school 
teaching and organization. To all these the author is under 
special obligation. To the students who have been mem- 
bers of the classes in which this book has been gradually 
put in form the author’s obligations are larger than he is 
able adequately to acknowledge. The reports which have 
been handed in by members of these classes have been fqll 
of fruitful suggestions. Many other obligations of a less 
personal type are indicated by footnotes in the text. 


Chicago, Illinois 


C. H. J. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The Study of Students’ Capacities 

It would undoubtedly be easy to secure unanimous 
assent to the general assertion that the teacher ought to 
understand the mental processes of his students. Every 
beginner’s book in Latin or German, every volume of 
selected source material in history, every carefully formu- 
lated introductory textbook in science, is concrete evidence 
that the student as well as the subject to be taught is part 
of the teacher’s problem. If we attempt to push the argu- 
ment beyond this general suggestion, however, and insist 
that every high-school teacher should take courses which 
deal with the mental processes of his students, we en- 
counter a wall of objections. We are told that what 
teachers need is a more complete knowledge of the sub- 
jects they teach, that it is distracting and irrelevant to 
spend time on the study of mental processes. It is confi- 
dently affirmed that the teacher will in any case get some 
acquaintance with human nature through classroom expe- 
rience ; roundabout, labored, theoretical studies are there- 
fore declared to be wasteful and unproductive. Finally, 
one hears the statement that students who are of the mav 
turity of young people in high school ought to be able to 

1 
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understand anything that is presented logically and clearly ; 
it is therefore better that the teacher should think of orderly 
^^ganization of subject matter rather than devote time and 
attention to the study of students’ mental processes. / 

These objections to the study of the mental processes 
of students have grown stronger in the minds of teachers 
and laymen because psychology has been slow to point 
out the applications of its principles to the work of the 
high school. Psychology has been a general and some- 
what abstract description of mental life. For exajnple, 
since the time of Aristotle psychologists have taught tlie 
laws of memory, but until recently no one has thought it 
important to study in detail the most economi(‘al metliods 
of memorizing, and no one lias made a carerful analysis of 
the ways in which the general laws of memory manifest 
themselves in the special fields of historical and mathe- 
matical study. Again, psychology has had much to say 
about the perception of space, but little lias bec^n worked 
out regarding the mental processes involved in the study 
of geometry, which is based on space perception, and little 
has been written on the relation of courses in drawing 
to space perception. Finally, psychology has taught that 
mental development is a gradual process exliibiting stages 
which differ in the quantity and probably in the .quality 
of the intellectual processes exhibited, but few writers 
have attempted to tell us how tlie fourteen-year-old boy 
differs in his train of ideas from the boy just ready to 
graduate from the high school at eighteen years of age. 
In short, we have been without a thoroughgoing applica- 
tion of even the most generally accepted principles of 
psychology. 

After assuming, in behalf of the science of psychology, 
a due share of responsibility for this neglect of applica- 
tions, it is just to call attention to the fact that, in a very 
proper sense of the word, psychology cannot be charged 
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•with the task of applying its principles. Applications vary 
with different situations and must be worked out by many 
minds. Ihe same is trne in the domain of physical science. 
Many and diverse are the situations which arise in industry 
and art. Just as the science of physics remains seemingly ab- 
stract and general until the manifold applications of mechan- 
ical laws are worked out by a thousand practical inventors, 
so the science of psychology can never, as a science, dem- 
onstrate its usefulness until many workers apply its general 
laws to coiuTete cases. 

So(UAL Necessity of Studying Students 

Fortunately for educational psychology there are social 
forces at work wliich are making necessary a careful study 
of the mental procicsses of high -school students. However 
reluctant teachers and supervisors may be to turn away 
from subject matter, however large their confidence in 
classroom experience, the uigeiit j)roblems of secondary 
education are calling for new insights and new wisdom ; 
and psychological methods of studying these problems are 
being called into service on every hand more rapidly than 
these methods can be refined by careful, teclmical study. 
We find ourselves, accordingly, in the curious situation of 
listening to vehement objections to the study of psychology, 
while at the same time we observe social forces compelling ' 
a movement in the direction of the study of educational 
problems by psychological methods. 

Thus the sudden enrichment of the course of study has 
so disturbed the quiet satisfaction with which the older 
subjects, such as foreign languages and mathematics, con- 
sumed the time of students that no department feels any 
security about its place on the program. Latin, seeing the 
sudden end of Greek, its sometime companion in aristocratic, 
supremacy, has cultivated the fluent use of a formidable 
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psychological vocabulary, and one hears the teacher of this 
ancient and respected tongue contending that Latin culti- 
vates the constructive imagination, gives the student train- 
ing in comparison and generalization, and develops the 
power of expression. 1 In like spirit the teacher of algebra 
confesses that his subject has in the past been somewhat 
abstract, but he promises to eliminate the most objection- 
able and formal parts of the subject and to amplify those 
parts which will aid the student in concise, accurate, and 
summary treatment of the quantitative aspects of nature.^ 
The newer subjects are exultant in a formula which they 
believe that the psychologist has supplied them, and fall 
upon the older members of the course of study with the 
statement that the dogma of formal discipline is to be re- 
placed by the doctrine of specific training.^ Since there is 
no more formal discipline, the argument runs, there ought 
to be infinite variety in the course of study. 

The psychologist, who has traditionally been a person of 
the most abstract temper, observes with interest that he has 
become a party to the struggle for place in the high-schoal 
program. He may be permitted to wonder why the dea^Uic- 
tive psychologists who attack formal discipline are quoted' 
so freely by the newer subjects, and the constructive psy- 
chologist who has developed a positive doctrine of general 
habits ^ has to wait for the gradual spread of interest in 
psychology before he can be heard. It seems at times that 
education is moving in the direction of a study of applica- 
tions of psychology, but moving somewhat obliquely. 

^ E. W. Kelsey and otViers, Latin and Greek in /VmeTlcan Education, 
p. 21. The Macmillan Company, 1911, 

2 Arthur Schultze, The 'Peaching of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools, p, 292. The Macinillan Compai'y, 1912. 

8 C. R. Mann, The Teaching of Physics, pp. 170 ff. The Macmillan 
Company, 1912. 

* S. S, Colvin, The Learning Process, chaps, xiv, xvi. The Macmillan 
Company, 1911. 
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Urgent Demands for Efficiency and Economy ^ 

Again, social forces are pushing in tlie direction of psy- 
chological studies because m these days there is a wide- 
spread interest in efficiency and economy. One may scoJBf 
^at this interest and dub it mercenary and grovelmg if he 
likes, but the time has passed when the public will pay for 
a school which has no justification for its being other than 
that it fills up the leisure of its students. Indeed, systems 
of traming are open to criticism, even though -they are 
thought to be working along right lines, if their work is 
done clumsily and to less than the maximum effect. It is 
no longer accepted as a mere academic discussion when it 
is reported that the English instruction given in high schools 
and colleges is inefficient.^ English has been generously 
dealt with in the course of study in recent years. When it 
is found that students cannot write and do not read, the 
question arises very pointedly, What is the matter? One 
finds the English teachers organizing and discussing the 
natural tendency toward dramatization,^ the contrast in 
effectiveness between oral and written expression, and the 
literary preferences of different stages of adolescent develop- 
ment. When the English teachers take up such matters as 
these, the psychologist rejoices to note that a wider currency 
is being given -to a type of consideration which lie developed 
at a time when teachers of English and science and mathe- 
matics were absorbed in their subjects and regarded the 
psychological jargon as of little value. Even the layman is 
beginning to interest himself in these detailed discussions. 
Surveys are organized to tind out whether school moneys 
are well spent and whether the time of boys and girls is 

1 The English Journal^ 1913, Vol. II, pp. 58, 416, 575. 

2 Percival Chubb, The Teaching of English, pp. 53, 187, 235 ff., 275, 
The Macmillan Company, 1909. G. R. Carpenter, F. T. Baker, and F. N. 
Scott, The Teaching of English in the Elementary and the Secondary 
School, pp. 99, 255, 270, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1913. 
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properly *conserved. The methods of these surveys turn 
out to be, in many cases, psychological. The psychologist 
is finding in the school surveys an opportunity to carry out 
on a large scale tests which a few years ago he proposed in 
vain as purely psychological studies. 

Recognition op Individual Differences 

Another problem which has come to be an urgent social 
problem is that of individual differences. The time was 
when a boy or girl was assigned a station in life in terms ^ 
of the father’s achievements in the world. To-day a new 
order is being evolved. Society is finding that its tasks are 
most efficiently performed by those who are best suited 
through native and acquired interests to certain particular 
kinds of work. The whole school system beyond the first 
six years of the elementary school recognizes clearly the 
principle of differentiation, and is absorbed in studying, 
individual variations so as to provide adequately for the . 
different natures and uiterests of students. Here again the 
psychologist recognizes a familiar type of study. Centuries 
ago Descartes distinguished between different tempera-, 
ments. He used the terms wliich the medieval physicians 
had employed, and called attention to the differences be- 
tween the phlegmatic, or slow, individual and the quick,' , 
sanguine type of mind. He pointed out that some are hot- 
tempered or choleric and others sad or melancholic. The 
present-day psychologist is not satisfied with this genial 
classification, but the reference to Descartes shows tliaVhe 
follows the lead of the founders of his science in calling 
attention to the fundamental differences in personality 
exhibited by high-school students* 

In 1883 Sir Francis Gallon^ made a notable modern 
contribution to the study of individual differences. He 


- Inquiries into Human Faculty. 
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found that certain persons recall in vivid detail* anything 
they have seen. Such persons he c.alled visuaiizers. lliey 
remember the colors of objects and recall fully and accu- 
I’ately the positions of things. On the other hand, there are 
man}" ^vho have only faint, Wurred visual images. The 
work of Galton has been quoted again and again by tliose 
wlio would justify this or that educational practice. More 
rer-ently several students of psychology, notably Thorndike^ 
and Hall,^ have developed the doctrine of individual differ- 
ences in an extreme form. The advocates of vaiious inno- 
vatioais, such as vocational education and special courses for 
girls, have seized on these studies with the greatest avidity. 

General and Special Studies of Psychology 

Such examples encourage the psychologist to believe that 
the time is ripe to essay the comprehensive task of applying 
his science to all high-school problems. This general appli- 
cation has been attempted from one point of view by that 
pioneer in educational psychology, G. Stanley Hall. Hall 
undertook to give a description of the mental characteristics 
of the ad(descent period. So elaborate is his description 
that it frequently becomes highly speculative and fantastic, 
but the outcome is a keen awareness on the part of high- 
school teachers that adolescent mental processes are not 
like those of earlier childhood and not like those of adult 
life. This recognition of the special characteristics of the 
adolescent mind turns out, however, to be only of general 
value to the individual teacher in his daily task of training 
students. The teacher’s special instrument of instruction 
is the particular subject matter which engages both his 

1 E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Vol. III. Teachers Col- 
lege, 1913. 

2 O. S. Hall, Adolescence, Vols. I and II. D. Appleton and Company, 
1905. 
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thought and that of the student. The general facts about 
the period of adolescence do not determine what should be 
done in these particular courses. Would it not be more 
productive to take up one after another the subjects of in- 
struction and inquire what are the mental reactions typical 
in each ? General psychology and the special psychology 
of adolescence would thus be focused on the day’s task. 
To be sure, there will appear in the successive chapters of 
such a psychology of high-school subjects the clearest evi- 
dence that there are general temperamental traits, general 
habits of visualization, general laws of memory, and all the 
rest, but these generalizations will not be the chief matters 
of investigation. It is the., special mathematical idea gener- 
ated in grasping an algebraical formula which the teacher 
of mathematics must control. It is the special recognition 
of the Latin form which is important to the teacher of 
the classics. General principles will not satisfy these « 
specific needs. 

The preceding paragraph may leave in the mind of the 
reader the impression that each teacher is to be urged ta 
study only the psychology of his own specialty. It must be 
admitted that even so much knowledge of applied psychol- 
ogy as would be represented by a chapter on the psychology 
of a single subject would be a real addition to the equip- 
ment of most high-school teachers. But one should not con- 
fuse this plea for a little psychology with the final purpose . 
of the psychologist. Applied psychology will advance most 
rapidly if it is subdivided to cOiifomi to the teacher’s special 
needs and interests, but the science will not be complete 
until a synthetic comparison is made of the. results of these 
special chapters. Such comparison is necessary in order 
to show clearly the meaning of statements like the follow- 
ing : Algebra is abstract and theoretical ; manual training 
is concrete and practical. The algebra teacher must ulti- 
mately know what is meant by concrete tod practical ; tlie 
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manuaHraining teacher must know what it means when 
we assert that some subjects in tlie curriculum are abstract. 
To a plea for the cultivation of special psychological studies 
in each field may therefore be added an equally urgent plea 
for a comprehensive study of the psychology of all fields. 
Cne of the gravest menaces to the unity of educational in- 
stitutions to-dcy is the lack of common interests on the part 
of special teachers. Their natural, common interest is, of 
course, the student. If the effect upon the student of a 
course in English is to make him more appreciative of emo- 
tional experiences, what effect will this have upon his in- 
terest in geometry ? The psychology of the special subjects 
will thus merge into the psychology of the student ; but 
the mvestigation is introduced by a treatment of specific, 
practical problems and fe brought gradually up to the more 
general considerations. 

Typical Pkoblems for Special Study 

In order to show that specific problems are the natural 
starting points of the study, let us anticipate later discus- 
sions by referring to one or two urgent special questions. 
One hears the teacher of science, for example, advocating 
the use of drawings in the notebooks of students. If the 
question is raised whether all kinds of drawing contribute 
to clearness of scientific thought, one is likely to get an 
answer from the uncritical teacher which is top inclusive. 
As a matter of fact, only analytical drawing is of value in 
science work; general sketches are often worse than useless 
ill cultivating scientific observation. This example gives us 
the opportunity to dwell on the moral that teachers of 
science should clear up their psychology of drawing. They 
have a vague idea about drawing and about the way in 
which it affects mental life, but they seldom 'subject this 
vague nption to adequate, scientific criticism. 
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The teiJcher of languages writes in a large, loose way 
that pronunciation of a foreign language is important be- 
cause it contributes to the student’s sensory and motor 
experienced The more sensory material the student gets, 
the more vivid and lasting his experiences ; the more the 
motor organs are exercised, the more permanent the effect 
of impression. If these statements are true, they are im- 
portant for the teacher. If they are not true, or if they need 
to be qualified in any deg]*ee, the teacher of language will 
be helped by a substitution of exact, scientific statements 
for the indefinite beliefs with which he started. 

How sliall definite, exact statements be substituted for 
present vague ideas on the psychology of high-school sub- 
jects ? It would, needless to say, be a source of large satis- 
faction to the writer if he could answer this c|uestion by 
saying : Read tlie following chapters and you will be in the 
presence of an exact scieiu'c. In the interests of candor, it 
must be said that the goal is not reached. This volume is 
an effort to open up as many questions as possible, to sum- 
marize definite knowledge where such exists, and to suggest 
to higli-school teachers the methods \^diich they may adopt 
in carrying on this type of study. 


Methods of (^ollectinui Psyohologk^al Material 

The writer has found it V(uy productive for himself and 
for his students to take in hand some one of the books on 
the tea(ihing of a specific high-school subject or some text- 
book designed for edassroom use, and to read these with 
the idea of discovering the psychological principles which 
the author had in mind, often very vaguely. Conversely, 
it is interesting and profitable to assume the attitude of a 
teacher of matliematics or history and to read some general 

^ C, n. Handschiii, ''On Methods of Teaching Modern Languages,” 
Science, Axjril 18, lhl3, A.S., Vol. XXXYII, p. 600. 
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book on* psychology for the sake of extraditing those psycho- 
logical principles which can be applied to the special sub- 
ject. Such readings, undertaken .with a highly specialized 
purpose, raise many interesting and important questions 
for thp stiulcrt of high-sclv“>ol problems. 

Once a qlK^stif)n is raised, the answer can be sought 
through sysieniatie observation, including experimentation. 
Systematic observation ]:as for the most part been lacking 
in school work. F or example, teachers visit other sehools 
than their C)wn for the sake of observing. On arrival in the 
strange school, the visitor fi]ids liimself absorbed in the 
material equi])nHmt, in the textbook, in the appearance of 
the students, in th<' personality of the teacher, and in a host 
of other externals. The hour passes without any definite 
concentration of observation on any single problem. The 
ease is often quite as bad when one tries to observe his own 
students while he tries, at the same time, to do his duty as 
a teacher. I'he effort to keep the class moving and the 
urgency of the sheer social situation in the classroom are so 
engrossing that the teaclier finds the hour past and no psy- 
chological observations completed. An the midst of - such 
distractions the tea(d)er must learn two maxims of scientific 
method : first, select one definite point on which to make 
observations ; and second, make these observations deliber- 
ately for a sufficient period of time to reach some conclu- 
sions. Accessory devices are valuable, such as keeping 
records and setting up experimental conditions. Thus, in the 
matter of drawing in the science class, keep the drawings 
and compare them with the rest of the work of each indi- 
vidual. In the matter of pronunciation of a foreign language, 
have one class which emphasizes pronunciation and another 
which does not, keeping the other conditions, so far as possi- 
ble, alike. If teachers could be induced to begin systematic 
observations in their special lines and to report their find- 
ings, the science of educational psychology would flourish. 
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Indeed,* it is hopeless for the teacher of psychology to 
undertake single-handed to do much toward developing a 
science of applied psychology. He can raise questions and 
formulate suggestions, but the applications, as indicated 
above, must be worked out and refined by many workers. 
In the past, individual teachers have doubtless reached 
many definite and well-supported conclusions, but these 
have been, for the most part, lost because there was no 
eiffort to collect and record them. To-day the teaching pro- 
fession is working more and more as a unit, and the time 
is at hand when agencies will be developed for bringing 
together the scattered findings of many observers. It is the 
purpose of the following. studies to contribute to this end. 
Even disagreement with the conclusions reached can be 
accepted as promoting the purposes of the book, provided 
these disagreements are supported by observations. 

Exact Measurement and Scientific Analysis 

There is one discussion upon which it is appropriate to 
touch at this time, in order to create in the minds of teachers 
a proper conception of scientific method. An acrimonious 
dispute has been carried on in some quarters between prac- 
tical school people and the so-called scientific experts re- 
garding the possibility of measuring school activities and 
evaluating results of teaching in a rigid, s.cien title way. . The 
expert calls for exact comparisons with standards and for 
tables which show quantitatively .how far these standards 
are reached. The individual student anil the individual 
teacher seem to many to be left out of consideration in 
these strenuous efforts to attain exactness and a high degree 
of generality. Many a teacher is alienated, and refuses to 
become a 23arty to scientific study of education because he 
does not sympathize with the expert’s demands for rigid, 
scientific exactness. ♦ 
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.The writer of these pages is an adTocate of •exactness 
and of rigid, scientific formulation of results, but he is also 
an advocate of direct, analytical studies of individual cases, 
lie believes it is possible to reconcile these two types of 
studv so that the stri'^t, scientific cliaracter of each shall 
be apparent. 

After all, what is sought in scientific studies of educa- 
tion is a tiiorough unde»*standing of each situation which 
arises. Take the case of a boy who is about to leave school. 
Tlie teacher may let the boy go without making any effort 
to study his case, or may try to find out about the boy’s 
home conditions, about his expectations of employment, 
about the boy’s success or failure in his studies, and the 
reason for failure it this is one of the causes of withdrawal. 
Such a study of a single boy may be most productive. The 
difficulty with such a study of a single case is that the 
teachei’ is not likely, without contact with other cases, to 
know how tc^ attack the problem. For example, let us sup- 
pose tliat the boy says that liis family needs the money he 
can earn. Perhaps this is merely an excuse that the boy 
offers himself and his friends, not the real cause of with- 
drawal. If the teacher has at hand a whole series of cases 
which hav(^ been analyzed on the side of their economic 
urgtncy, he will have standards of econonfic needs by 
which he can determine whether this boy really is forced 
to withdraw or is merely falling into this device of justify- 
ing his act. Furthermore, if the teacher can show by the 
study of many cases that there is a constant tendency iiiv 
boys of a certain type and age to become interested in occu- 
pations, even when there is no economic stress, he will see 
in this particular boy the operation of a general principle. 
The teacher will come to realize that tiiis one boy’s act is 
an indication that the whole school situation needs to be 
looked mto. Perhaps what is needed is not a reform of the 
boy, but a reform of the course of study. This example 
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shows that the individual teacher needs to have liis hori' 
Z021 extendnd by general studies in order that his particular 
observations may be understood in their true perspective. 

AnBiTEAiiY Standards and Scientific Standards 

Take another type of illustration. The teacher of science 
in a liigli scliool has in mind certain standards which he 
regards as representing the legitimate requirements to im- 
pose upon his students. The students should be able, he 
thinks, to reason, to apply their mathematics, and to look 
up information in the library. Several students in the class 
cannot do this, and he warns them or puts them out. The 
rest of the class struggles through the course and never 
elects any more science work. The teacher takes great 
pride in his high standard and strong handling of the class. 
Very often he has been wrong in his views about students; 
he has been arbitrary and wliolly unscientific in his behavior. 
If he is a keen observer and of an adaptable temperament, 
he will gradually change his methods, and will, with increas- 
ing experience, ultimately reach a standard whicli will be 
a compromise between the arbitrary standard with which 
he started and the real needs of his students. This slow re- 
adjustment could have been gnjatly facilitated if the teacher 
had at the outset investigated his students })y some of the 
tests which are being (level(q)ed in every subject. A test is a 
means of informing an instnndor what students of a certain 
degree of maturity can do. The kind of work which in the 
long run is best for the' school is not determined by a consid- 
eration exclusively of the subject to be taught. The students 
in one class should be compared with students of other schools 
and of other degrees of maturity. The trouble with many 
a teacher, especially when he first begins to teach, is that he 
does not have a knowledge of students adequate to give him 
proper standards of judgment. Standards of judgment are 
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matters of comparative experience, and they must be set 
up through observation and comparison of many cases. . 

The demands for general standards sometimes discourage 
teachers, because they realize that the individual teacher 
often has no r^pportunity to make comparisons on a large 
scale. There are two considerations which may help to 
remove this n^itural discouragement. First, standards are 
being developed through' cooperative activity and are be- 
coming each year more easily accessible. If teaf'iiers will 
cooperate in working out these standards and will examine 
the work clone along these lines, there will shortly be no 
lack of comparative material usable by all. Second, and 
more impoitant, is the fact that .the establishment of 
general standards is only one phase of seientific study. 
Standards are valuable only when they aid in producing 
discriminating analyses c^f individual cases. Here is a boy 
who is failing in algebra. General standards help to sug- 
gest various ways of determining the facts in this case, 
and the combined experience of algebra teachers would, if 
known, undoubtedly suggest possible explanations of the 
individuars difficailties. But after all is done and said, this 
iiidividual case must be analyzed as an individual case.^ 
In its totality it is not like any other in the world. That 
teacher is truly scientific who sits down wit-V all the ex- 
perience and suggestions he can gathei* and focuses these 
on this individual case. What this particular boy needs 
is perhaps guidance in how to study, or he may need to be 
given an outlook into his own future possibilities, or he 
may need to go back and review something essential which 
he misseci, or he may need more physical exercise. What- 
ever he needs, he is a case to be diagnosed by a trained 
analyst. Science in its applications is here seen to assume 
the form of analysis. 

Individual teachers are scientific when they acquire the . 
ability to analyze individual cases. They will usually be 
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'most successful in analyzing individual cases if they work 
in the light of general experiences. The teaching profes- 
sion becomes scientific when it creates a body of general 
standards and principles of analysis which will help the 
individual teacher in making individual diagnoses. The 
science of education is general, comprehensive, inclusive ; 
the scientific work of the trained teacher who applies scien- 
tific principles must be both comprehensive and penetrat- 
ing, both general and analytic. Between the two demands 
there is no opposition. The keen analysis of the individual 
teacher will aid the comprehensive science; the compre- 
hensive study will give the individual teacher the instru- 
ments of analysis. There are many cases in which the 
general science and the experience of the individual teacher 
will not cover with equal completeness some urgent, con- 
crete school problem. We shall then have to get on by the 
best guessing of which we are capable. If, however, we 
have the true scientific spirit, guessing will be followed 
by a careful criticism of the outcome. Even here, where 
we are forced to act without the guidance of science, we 
can turn the case*to the advantage of science by following 
up our results. 

These comments will serve to illustrate what is meant by 
the statement made some' paragi'aphs back that all careful, 
systematic studies of school problems are scientific. There 
need be no lack of cooperation between the scientist and 
the practical teacher. There need be no aloofness on the 
part of teachers. Our science of applied psychology is in 
the making — any real experience will contribute to its 
development. In what degree this is true in the domain 
of high-school teaching the following chapters will aim to 
demonstrate. 
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PSrCIIOLOGTCAL PROBLEMS IN MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics is the best subject with which to open our 
studies. In the first place, the practical difficulties which 
arise in teaching mathematics bring the courses in this sub- 
ject constantly to the attention of all who are interested in 
the development of the high school. In the second place, 
psychology is better equipped to discuss mathematics than 
it is to deal with any other school subject, because the psy- 
chology of space perception whi(*h throws light on geom- 
etry, and the psychology of abstraction which throws light 
on algebra, are among the most complete and satisfactory 
chapters in psychology. 

In dealing with mathematics it will, be possible to illus- 
trate a number of general methods and typical conclusions. 
"Jhie reader of these early chapters slAuld be prepared, 
therefore, to carry forward many of the discussions to later 
subjects, keeping in mind tlie comment made in the intro- 
ductory chapter tliat the psychology of liigh-school subjects 
is a general science, not merely a series of isolated chapters 
on particular subjects. 

The Psychology of Failures 

Mathematics must be recognized as one of the most 
difficult subjects in the higli-school course. The follow- 
ing table gives, in a vivid way, evidence in support of this 
statement. It shows the failures and withdrawals in eleven 
suburban high schools surrounding Chicago and reveals a 
condition which is doubtless typical. 

17 
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Number 

OK PUKILS 

EXIIOLLEP 

Number 
OF Pupils 

WITH- 

URAWX 

Number 
OK Pupils 
FAILED 

Prrcent- 

AOE WITH- 
DRAWN 

Pekcent- 
AOE FAILED 

Total 

Lo.ss 

English I 

1075 

98 

109 

9.1 

9.4 

18.5 

English 11 

723 

57 

63 

7.9 

8.7 

16.6 

English III 

G27 

41 

49 

6.5 

7.8 

14.3 

English IV 

422 

28 

20 

6.6 

4.7 

11.3 

Total 

2,847 

224 

241 

7.9 

8.5 

16.4 

Algebra I 

914 

118 

157 

12.9 

17.2 

30.1 

Algebra II 

386 

54 

44 

14.0 

11.4 

26.4 

Plane geometry • . • 

397 

61 

74 

15.4 

18.6 

JI4.0 

Solid geometry . , . 

74 

7 

4 

9.5 

5.4 

14.9 

Trigonometry .... 

73 

7 

3 

9.6 

4.1 

13.7 

Latin I 

660 

98 

71 

14.9 

10.8 

25.7 

Latin II 

470 


51 

7.2 

10.9 

18.1 

Latin III 

188 

10 

7 

5.3 

3.7 

9.0 

Latin IV 

82 

1 

1 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

German I 

402 

51 

49 

12.7 

12.2 

24.9 

German II 

249- 

17 

11 

6.8 

4.4 

11.2 

German III 

119 

11 

1 

9.3 

.8 

10.1 

German IV 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

French I 

238 

20 

18 

9.4 

7.0 

17.0 

French II 

102 

8 

2 

7.8 

2.0 

9.8 

French III 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spanish I 

12 

4 

0 

- 33.3 

0 

33.3 

Ancient history . . . 

my 

109 

97 

13.0 

11.6 

24.6 

Med. and mod. history 

385 

45 

31 

11.7 

8.1 

19.8 

U. S. history .... 

279 

23 

11 

8.3 

3.9 

12.2 

Physics 

278 

24 

15 

8.6 

5.4 

14.0 

Physical geography 

. 157 

10 

26 

6.4 

16.6 

23.0 

Botany 

278 

29 

38 

10.5 

13.7 

24.2 

Zcnilogy 

136 

26 

14 

19.2 . 

10.3 

29.5 

Chemistry .... 7 

108 

31 

12 

15.7 

6.1 

21.8 

Physiology 

:360 

60 

59 

16.7 

16.4 

33.1 

Commercial geography 

i 143 

18 

18 

12.6 

. 12.6 

25.2 

Commercial arithmetic 

293 

31 

45 

10.6 

15.4 

26.0 

Bookkeeping .... 

208 

26 

14 

12.5 

6.8 

19.3 

Stenography .... 

215 

25 

5 

11.7 

2.3 

14.0 

Typewriting .... 

128 

7 

13 

5.5 

10.2 

15.7 

Freehand drawing . . 

154 

13 

0 

8.6 

0 

8.6 

Mechanical drawing 

218 

19 

19 

8.7 

8.7 

17.4 

Science 

127 

12 

8 

9.5 

6.3 ■ 

15.8 

Design 

233 

7 

3 

3.0 

1.3 

4.3 

Hygiene 

20 

. 4 

1 

* 20.0 

5.0 

25.0 

Household art . . , . 

150 

22 

4 , 

14.7 

2.7 

17.4 

Domestic science I . , 

139 

9 

4 

1 6.5 

2.9 

9.4 

Domestic science 11 . . 

116 

6 

1 

' 5.2 

.9 

6.1 

Manual training (wood) 

208 

43 

10 

i 20.7 

■ 4.8 

25.5 

M. T. (forge foundry) . 

75 

6 

3 

8.0 

4.0 

12.0 

M. T. (machine shop) . 

26 

1 

1 

3.9 

3.9 

7.8 

Pottery ...... 

46 

6 

0 

11.1 

0 

11.1 

Economics ’ 

41 

1 

3 

2.4 

7.2 

1 9.6 

Ciyics 

56 

7 

4 

12.5 

7.2 

19.7 


Yoie. Quoted from School Review, June, 1918, Vol. XXI, p. 415, 
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The figures given for witlidraAvpls iiu'liide all who left the 
course before the examination. Some withdrew for the i-eason 
that they were failing, but these were not separated from those 
who withdrew for reasons unrelated to their scholarship. The 
significance of ’^ithdriiwals, ?s compared with failures, comes 
out in comparison of different classes. Thus compare English I 
with Latin I. In many cases the students in English remain in 
the c.ouise and fail rather than withdrawn This is doubtless due 
in part to the fact that English is required of all students. In 
Latin, on the other hand, students withdraw after they have tried 
the course for a short time. The x)ercentage of withdrawals is 
accoj'dingly greater than the percentage of failures. There is a 
very surprising percentage of withdrawals in manual training. 

The table given above also shows that the mental proc- 
esses wdnch the niatliematics teacher aims to call ont are 
less likely to be called ont successfully in the average 
student than are most of the mental processes with which 
the high seh(M)l deals. 

Changes in Mathematical Textbooks and Courses 

Following this clue of the difficulty of mathematics, we 
find striking evideiU'es on all sides that the mathematicians 
have been trying to make their subject easier. Tlie algebra 
textbook of to-day is a less difficult text than was the book 
of twenty years ago. In geometry tlie same process of sim- 
plification has been going on. Furtliermore, not ojily liave 
the individual courses been reduced to a minimum, but the 
requirement of mathematics for graduation and for admis- 
sion to college has been steadily relaxed. All these facts 
bear eloquent testimony to the difficulty of the mathemati- 
cal modes of thought for the average student. 

While' mathematics lias thus been gradually reduced, 
other questions have naturally arisen. The place of algebra 
in the first year lias been called in question. The experi- 
ment has been fried of putting algebra into the second year, 
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with distinctly better results. It is to be noted that in this 
experiment the students are somewhat more highly selected 
because of the withdrawals of the first year, and they have 
the advantage of other lines of work which have prepared 
them more fully ; but these facts only make it clearer that 
algebra in the first year is at least open to question. 

HiSTonicAL Grounds for the Position of Geometry 

Historical considerations strengthen the suspicion that 
our high-school mathematics is not well arranged. Nothing 
is more evident than that algebra is less natural to the 
occidental mind than geometry. The Greeks had a vast 
knowledge of geometry and very little knowledge of alge- 
bra. The knowledge which the Greeks had of geometry was 
undoubtedly related to their interest in form and figure. 
They were a nation of sculptors, and their wise men formu- 
lated the science of angles and areas to the point where it 
could take on that rigid logical formulation which Euclid 
gave to Greek geometry. While all this interest was being 
manifested in form and space, nothing of the modern type 
of algebra was known. Indeed, that the simpler science of 
numbers was in a most primitive stage, is shown hj the 
clumsy number system evolved by the Greeks and Romans. 

Before we turn to the history of the introduction of alge- 
bra into Europe, let us see how it came about that geom- 
etry gained the place which it holds as a more advanced 
subject than algebra. One would expect geometry to come 
early in the school course, in view of the fact that it matured 
much earlier than algebra. The fact is that its very per- 
fection served to take geometry into the^ highest schools. 
In the university of Alexandria the results of Greek studies 
of space were put into logical form by Euclid. This logi- 
cal form was also borrowed from Greece, where Aristotle 
had evolved that perfect system of syllogistic logic which 
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dominated tha whole period of medieval thought. A com- 
plete geometry expressed in a perfectly logical form became 
one of the chief subjects of the highest courses of study. 
Studies of space were no longer of the primitive type that 
had grown up among the early Greeks. Teachers in the 
lower schools have never realized that the union of logic 
and space studies deprived them of one of their most natu- 
ral subjects of instruction, namely, form-study. The logical 
statement of the principles of geometry has blinded modern 
as well as medieval teachers to the true worth of this subject 
for younger pupils. 

Algebra historically of Secondary Importance 

Algebra, on the other hand, was a late comer. This 
science, like modern arithmetic, came into Europe with the 
Moors. A little arithmetic had been taught in the lower 
F.chools of Rome and medieval Europe to the shopkeepers, 
who needed it for their accounts, and to the priests, who 
needed it to compute their calendars. It was not until 
Eui ope learned the Arabic numerals that a real science of 
arithmetic became possible. With the new arithmetic came 
also a close relative, namely, algebra. Algebra^, as a late 
comer and as a relative of arithmetic, took second place in 
the universities and high schools as compared with geom- 
etry ; and second place meant, curiously enough, an earlier 
place in the course of study, no one having insight enough 
to raise the psychological question of the true intellectual 
sequence of the two subjects. 

This historical sketch shows how utterly lacking in 
rational, psychological arrangement has been the school 
course in mathematics. It is at least thinkable that algebra 
ought to follow^ geometry. Indeed, one reads in'the books 
on the teaching of mathematics discussions which suggest 
that even the mathematicians have at times had guilty 
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conscien'ces about tlie matter. ^ To the psychologist who 
has no interest in following the traditional order of the 
course of study it seems important to raise a series of 
psychological questions. Why did the Greeks develop 
geometry early ? Why did the logical form which geom- 
etry took on fail to develop in later generations the vivid 
interest in space and the k(^en perception of space exhibited 
by the early Greeks? What is there in algebra and geom- 
etry wdiich justifies the classification of the two under the 
single term ''mathematics”? Is the relation between arith- 
metic and algebra recognized by the ordinary high-school 
student? If teachers find that arithmetic does not easily 
carry over into algebra, how was it that arithmetic and 
algebra were related in their early history when they were 
not associated with geometry ? Are algebra and geometry 
related in the thought of students ? The mere asking of 
these questions shows how rich is the opportunity for psy- 
chological analysis of high-school courses in mathematics. 

Interrelation of Algebra and Geometry 

Perhaps the most significant psychological questions are 
those which arise out of the fact that the mathematicians 
recognize all of the different branches of these sciences as 
interrelated, while students do not. Descartes showed that 
algebra and geometry are parts of a single system of thought. 
What is it that is common to the two ^subjects? The 
schools and historical development have kept them apart, 
and now, in the effort to follow the suggestions of the 
mathematicians, there is a new and vigorous movement to 
bring them together.^ In Europe, especially in England, 

1 A. Schultze, The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools, 
p. 289. The Macmillan Company, 1912. 

E. H. Moore, " On the Foundations of Mathematics,” School Jieview^ 
190B, Vol. II, p. 621. Numerous references are given to the writings 
of advocates of combination. 
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and at sevefal centers in America, combinations of one sort 
or another liave been attempted. If these combinations are 
to be ultimately successful, tliey must be based on some 
clear and explicit principle. Tins principle must be a 
psychological principle, for the cjmbination of the two 
subjects is intended to produce some sort of intellectual 
advantage to the student. What is this advantage ? 

The Pkobi.em of Application 

Another interesting psychological question arises when 
we consider the problem of apphdng mathematics to other 
spheres of thought and action. Experience shows in the 
most discouraging way that a student may know his algebra 
and geometfe and not know how to apply mathematics to 
physics or, iS certain practical shop problems. Evidently 
one is not performing the same mental process when he 
masters a mathematical formula and when he uses it. This 
suggests the study of the psychology of applications. 

In seeking answers to the psychological problems which 
have been stated in the last few pages, we sliall begin by 
summarizing the conclusions which general psychology 
has reached in its studies of space perception. We shall 
thus have the advantage, as pointed out above, jof being 
in a field where psychology can speak with a good deal 
of definiteness. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPACE 

Space a Complex Fopm of Experience 

Most people who have not studied the character of their 
space experiences assume that all one needs to do in order 
to see distance or form .is to ()pen his eyes and look. A 
very little consideration \\dlh liowever, convince even the 
superficial observer that this is not true. The ordinary 
man sees maple trees and elm trees and apple trees, and 
does not notice that each of tliese kinds of trees has a 
characteristically different form. We all of us look at the 
houses in whicli we live, but the chances are infinitely 
large that we do not notice many of the facts of form 
which come out immediately if we pause for a moment 
and look with careful discrimination. As for distance, 
we all know that the judgment of the ordinary person 
is very crude. Every novice at baseball knows that he 
has very little power of recognizing distances; and the 
false estimations which result when one goes from the moist 
air of the seashore to the dry, clear air .of the mountains 
have been commented on again and again. Furthermore, 
the sizes of things are constantly misjudged. The house 
which seems so huge to the little child shrinks into very 
modest dimensions ^n the consciousness of the man. The 
colossal statue disappoints the tourist when he first sees it' 
from a distance. Men and horses seen from a high build- 
ing fascinate one with their curious littleness. 

Perhaps the most striking way of reenforcing these 
commonplace examples of the fact that space is not seen 

24 . 
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'by- merely Opening tbe eyes is to report a laljoratol-y experi- 
ment, whic'li shows liow the recognition of a simple form 
develops through a few repeated observations. 

Experimental SxuDy of Space Perception ^ 

When a patte»*ii is ten times in succession laid before an 
observer for ten-second intervals and his successive efforts 
to reproduce the pattern are compared, there is often very 
striking evidence of the development which has taken place 
during the ten drawings, but it is extremely difficult to 
prepare a table or curve which will adequately demonstrate 
these facts of development. In order to make clear the 
character of the results and at the same time illustrate 
some of the most significant characteristics of the drawing, 
two series of drawings are reproduced in Fig. 1. These re- 
productions are one sixteenth the size of the actual draw- 
ings. The figure show^s two full series from observers 
F and W. Above ‘the tw^o sei ies of drawings from these 
observers is vsliown the pattern which they were trying to 
reproduce. 

( onsidering scries A, which is from subject F, certain 
facts regarding the subjecFs perceptual development are 
very evident. The first drawing is correct in general out- 
line, but very vague in its iletails. The subject has here a 
percept com2)arable to that which most persons have of an 
<d)ject which has been observed superficially but not exam- 
ined in detail. The face of a comparative stranger, for ex- 
ample, or the forms of a plant or wall-paper pattern are first 
recognized in gross general outline. Drawing II shows 
progress, in that the details now begin to be correctly repro- 
duced. The first part of the figure has evidently received 

1 C. H. Judd and Donald J, Cowling, Studies in Perceptual Develop- 
ment,” Monograph Supplement No. 34, of the Psychological Beview, June, 
1907, pp. 352--356. 
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not merely a vague general inspection, but has been 
examined in detaii The slow rate at which the details of 
a percept are recognized is here strikingly illustrated, in the 
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fact that an adult who is perfectly familiar with lines of 
this character does not succeed in ten seconds in clearing 
up more than live lines. Furthermore, the fourth and fifth 
lines are sufficiently different from the pattern to be recog- 
niz(Ml as rough approximations rather than fully recognized 
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details. The general form of the figure is maintained while 

the details of the first part nre being worked out. In draw- 
ing III is illustrated a fact which comes out time and time 
again with almost CAciy subject. There appears in the 
course of perceptual development a certain point where 
readjustment of rhe recognition of the parts is su actively 
under way that it the subject is interrupted before the re- 
adjustment is complete, tlie reproduction sliows the great- 
est confusion. Thus, in drawing III what had been gained 
in drawing II seems to bo wholly lost. Moreover, the gen- 
eral form of the figure which was approximated in the first 
drawing is here much less correctly reproduced than in 
either of the preceding figures. Sucli a poor reproduction 
as that in drawing III must be recognized as very striking 
evidence of tlie complexity of tlie perceptual process. Tlie 
explanati(.n of the period of confusion can be made out 
very clearly in this case by an examination of drawing IV 
and reference to tire subject’s introspections. The intro- 
spective record is as follows : There is a succession of 
straight and curved lines, but their order is very confused 
in my mind. I think there should be more curves, especially 
at the end.” The essential point is in this reference to the 
end. From drawing IV it is evident that the subject is try- 
ing to straighten out the confusion at the righVend. The 
right end of the figure was vague in drawings I and II. In 
II the first part of the figure was mastered. In turning to 
the right end the confusion arises, as sh.own in drawing III. 
The subject has not had time in drawing III to master the 
right end. This is finally accomplished in drawing IV, but 
the attention is withdrawn from the general form of the 
figure and from the first part of the drawing in the effort 
to work out the last part. Drawing III is a very striking ex- 
ample of the difficulty of any single test of mental ability. 
Without drawings I, II, and IV a very false notion would 
be gained of the subject’s mental condition from III. 
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Drawing IV shows, as has been pointed out, the mastery 
of the end of the drawing. It also shows that the subject 
has mastered a general characteristic of the figure, which 
consists in the alternation of curved and straight lines. 
The introspective records show that this principle has been 
explicitly recognized. That the perceptual record of the 
first part of the figure is wholly incorrect shows what is 
ceiteiinly a general tendency in adult mental processes, 
namely, the tendency to generalize perceptual experiences 
under some abstract statement and to neglect the perceptual 
details out of which the abstract statement grew. The sub- 
ject of these tests must have seen the succession of straight 
lines and curves, but was evidently more attracted by tlie 
abstract relational fact of succession than by the concrete 
forms of the parts of the figure. The concrete relations 
were recognized only at the end of the figure toward which 
perceptual attention had been definitely attracted. 

Drawing V shows the mastery of the figure. Its relation 
to the earlier processes of distribution of attention, of mas- 
tery of parts, of confusion and recognition of the general * 
principle of alternation is sufficiently obvious from what 
has been said. This drawing could not be understood at 
all if it had been preceded merely by drawing IV or by III 
and IV. The mastery of the first part of the drawing, as 
shown in drawing II, is an essential part of the preparation 
for drawing V. Though the elements mastered in drawing 
II have been for a time neglected in drawing III and IV, they 
can be more easily recovered than at first. In drawing II 
there is evidence that if the subject attended to the first 
part of the figure, he could not at the same time include 
in a single process of recognition the last part of the figure. " 
Putting the matter in (quantitative terms, we may say that 
the scope of perceptual consciousness, as evidenced in draw- 
ing II, is three clear lines and two vague lines. In drawing 
V the first five lines are recovered with sufficient ‘ease so 
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’ that the scope of perceptual consciousness extends over all 
seven lines. The greater inclusiveness of perceptual con- 
sciousness in drawing V gives evidence of a facilitation in 
some degree of the perception of the first five lines; and 
since this faeilitatio]i did not occur during the period occu- 
pied in drawings III and IV, it must have been carried over 
from the period of drawing II. 

. The remaining drawings of this series show certain de- 
tails which are typical. Thus the angle of line three dete- 
riorates instead of improves through the later drawings of 
the series. This may be connected with the fact that the 
greatest error in all the later drawings is to be found in 
the angle of line four. There is very noticeable variation 
in the position of line four. In drawing VTIl it is better than 
in drawing VII, but in IX it is again worse than in 
drawing. VIII. In drawing X there is a very decided 
improvement in the position of line four. There is, on the 
other hand,' in drawing X, not merely the deterioration 
of line three noted above, but also a very marked lapse 
in the length of line six. Other similar facts will be 
obvious from the drawings. 

The various lapses and slight improvements in the last 
five drawings show very clearly why there is so little im- 
provement in our ordinary perception of complex figures. 
Attention is from moment to moment fastened upon this 
or that detail of the figure and there is a corresponding 
withdrawal of attention from some other part. The com- 
plete mastery of all the details is therefore a long process. 
In most ordinary experiences the interval between obser- 
*vations is so long that the lapses more than make up for 
the periods of improvement, and so we have merely crude 
approximations to ccynplete and correct percepts. 

Another general fact shown by the series as a whole is 
that the size of the figures is throughout too large. Indeed, 
there was a Very general ' tendency, on the part of all the 
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subjects to make mistakes in the size of the drawings. The 
significant fact in this immediate connection is that the sub* 
ject was in no case conscious of the error in size. That is 
evidently a matter upon which attention must be especially 
^directed. While attention is on the various lines and their 
positions, there is little attention for size. 

Space Perception a Complex 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that the recog- 
nition of form and distance develops in the course of expe- 
rience. We now turn to the demonstration of a second 
general fact with regard to space perception. The recog- 
nition of distance and form depends upon the bringing 
together or fusion in consciousness of many sensory ele- 
ments. Let the reader try the simple experiment of cover- 
ing and uncovering one eye while observing carefully the 
distance in depth between the objects before him. He will 
note how his recognition of distance is affected by the pres- 
ence of sensations from both eyes in the one case, and by ' 
the withdrawal of part of his usual sensations in the other* 
case. When lie sees with only one eye, the world seems to 
flatten out into a single plan ; when both eyes are open the 
objects stand out in clear relief, showing the importance of 
the two sets of sensations derived from the two eyes for 
a clear recognition of depth. 

# 

Further Examples of Complex Perceptions* 

OF Space 

Qther examples could be cited without end to prove the 
statement regarding the complexity of ^the sensory processes 
on which we depend for our recognition of form. One of 
these examples which is easy to present on the printed page 
may be added, in order to reenforce the conclusion reached 
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by. comparing one-eyed vision with two-eyed Vision. First 
look at two equal horizontal lines such as the following, 
and note how easy it is to recognize their equality. 


Fig . 2 

Then add oblique lines at the ends of the horizontals, and 
note how the added lines liave not merely contributed more 
experience ; they have also changed the apparent length of 
the horizontals, showing that so simple a mental process as 
the recognizing of the length of lines can be comphcated 
by added sensations which come from contiguous lines. 
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In general, all lines and forms are seen in their settings, 
and are influenced by these settings. Or putting the prin- 
ciple in the^ terms in which it was originally stated, every 
space percept is a complex made up of many elements. 

Relation of Perception to Sensation 

From the foregoing statement, that space percepts are 
sensation complexes, we turn to a more difficult and abstract 
matter. Space may be defined negatively by saying that it is 
not a kind of sensation. Thus space is not color. One can 
lay before his eyes variously colored squares which are alike 
in their distance from the eye and alike in their contours, 
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but diff ©refit in their colors.^ Th© spatial characteristics 
of these squares — that is, their forms and distances — are 
alike, but their colors are different. In like fashion it can 
be shown that space is not a touch sensation. I can reach 
out with my hand and touch these squares. If I keep my 
eyes shut as I reach, the distances and forms which a moment 
ago were perceived through the eyes will be perceived 
through the sense of touch without color. The distance 
will be recognized as the same as the distance seen, and the 
form as the same as that which was recognized with the 
eyes, but the sensory elements will be those of touch rather 
than of vision. Furthermore, distance and form are not 
only not identical with color sensations, they are quite as 
emphatically not identical witli pressure impressions, with 
smoothness and hardness, or with coldness and muscular 
strain. We find thus that space is a type of experience into 
which vision or touch or other sensory qualities may enter, 
but space is not one of these sensory qualities. 

At times psychology has been disposed to find in sensa- 
tions of movement the explanation of space perception. 
The sensations from joints and muscles have been looked 
upon as ^the important factors in building up potions of 
space. This emphasis of sensations of movement does not 
contradict the statement that space is not identical with 
these sensations. If movements help to build up space 
ideas, it still remains true that the space scheme is com- 
prehensive enough to include also sensations from touch, 
vision, hearing, and other senses. 

The foregoing statement can be reenforced by calling 
attention to the fact that some sensory quality must always 
be present when we perceive form or distance. These spatial 
characteristics of things are ho substitutes for sensory qual- 
ities. Thus, let one try to think of empty space : it will be 
noted that attention tends to fasten upon the wall around 
tlie empty space. Or if one tries to think of the middle bf 
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a vacutim^ there will be a vague gray visual content filling 
the space. All these positive factors can be changed in 
quality, and yet the space may remain the same. Again try 
to think of infinite space: one moves on till he reaches in 
imagination a distant cloud, and after pausing a moment he 
moves on again through the vaguely seen gray distance. 
The man born blind, who has never seen clouds, represents 
infinite space in his imagination as the experience of swim- 
ming on and on without stopping. All these examples show 
that space is not identical with sensation ; yet, on the other 
hand, it is never experienced except when sensations are 
present to fill it or surround it. 

Space a Relational Form of Consciousness 

The statement for which we are now prepared is that 
space is a species of relational consciousness ; it is a mode 
of arranging sensations. Thus, when one notes the distance 
between two points he has a conscious experience of transi- 
tion from one point to the other. During this transition he 
may see a white or black surface, or he may feel his arm 
moving, or he may recognize that his finge*r is passing over 
a rough or smooth surface. The sensations of color or touch 
which fill one’s consciousness are stepping stones for one’s 
spatial consciousness. The space perception itself, is the 
stride from one sensory element to the next. Space is a 
relational fact, not a new sensation. As a relational form 
of consciousness, space has certain characteristics which are 
lilie those exhibited in the higher forms of experience. 
Consciousness of transition is a general term which may 
apply to a great many different kinds of experience. Thus, 
I think not only of transition from near to far ; I think of 
transition from a sad feeling to one of rejoicing. • Wherever 
my experiences show gradations and I can note the tran- 
sition from one gradation to the other, I have a form of 
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consciousness which is similar to space in the fact that 
it is relational. 

Space is the most fundamental, direct, and familiar form 
of relational consciousness. The only other relational con- 
sciousness which is anything like as familiar as space is 
time. We shall not complicate the present discussion by 
attempting to describe the nature of time-consciousness. It 
is enough for our present purpose to note that space and 
time are the two universal forms in which all sensory facts 
appear in experience. 

Some reader may be wondering why the discussion of 
space is carried on in terms of consciousness. Why not 
talk about space as the receptacle in which all the things 
in the world are contained? Why not treat space as an 
external reality of a superior order eniluacing all the objects 
in the world ? The answer to these questions is that the 
consideration of space as an external receptacle leaves ms 
absolutely in the dark as to how it is known by human 
beings. We have a sense which explains our experiences 
of light and color. We have another sense for sounds, and 
another for touch qualities, and so on, through the whole 
list of qualitative experiences, but we have no sense through 
which we can get knowledge of a receptacle in which objects 
are contained. Empty space has no positive characteristics 
which it can impress on the mind. One could admit the 
existence of an external receptacle in which things are 
contained, and he would still have before him the prob- 
lem. How is this receptacle known ? How does it get 
into the mind? 

In attempting to answer the question how space gets 
into the mind, psychology has been led to the statemtots 
made in earlier paragraphs. Space is recognized through 
the bailding up of a series of relations in consciousness. 
We Yjass from one object to another, the intervening sen- 
sations get themselves organized into a system or series of 
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related experiences, and then we speak of space as the rela- 
tional aspect of the whole. We can talk about space as 
though it were empty. As a matter of real experience 
space is recognized as the transition from one object to 
anotlier. It is tlie form or order in which objects are 
arranged. Emptv space is not a really recognized fact ; it 
is what remains if we think of all sensations as dropped 
out of our real percepts. 

The (tenesis of Space Ideas 

These statements will become clearer if we study briefly 
the development of tlie child’s recognition of space. If one 
touches an infant of six months of age on the back of the 
head, the infant will get a sensation. He will respond by 
trying to put his hand on the stimulated spot, but he does 
not know where tlie sensation is, and shows that he does not 
know by liis irregular and ill-directed movements. The 
infant has no spatial scheme in which he relates this sensa- 
tion to other sensations. As his experience matures he 
learns that this particular sensation has a definite relation 
to many other sensations from other points on his body. 
Pie learns that each sensation calls for a particular move- 
ment of his hand, and he thus learns where the back of the 
head is. He has learned to recognize the relation of sensa- 
tions from the back of his head to the rest of his world. 

Another example of learning to locate objects can be 
drawn from the experience of the tennis player. He gets a 
series of visual impressions as the ball comes toward him. 
These he meets with a complex reaction of his arm and 
hand or of his whole body. When he strikes the ball, he 
has successfully worked out a most complex adjustment of 
all the factors of vision and touch, using these to guide his 
motor organs. If he does not meet the ball, he exhibits the 
difficulty of relating the various factors of experience to 
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each otlier, and the. difficulty of moving his hands pFoperly 
when experience is imperfectly organized. 

The foregoing examples show the importance of bodily 
movements in the development of space percepts. The 
infant learns the parts of his body by moving his hand to 
them; the tennis player learns to locate ball and hand, by 
trying to move properly. So significant is movement for 
space recognition that some psychologists, as mentioned 
above, have held the view that space is a series of move-, 
ment sensations eoming from the joints and muscles. It is 
not necessary to enter into further critical discussion of this 
doctrine here ; enough to remark once more that the im- 
portance of movement sensations can be fully recognized, 
and there yet remains the problem of explaining how all 
other sensations — colors, touch qualities, sounds, and the 
rest — come to be included in a single space scheme. Space, 
whatever the value of muscle sensations, is always sotfie- 
thing more than these sensations — it is a general form of 
consciousness in which muscle sensations, visual sensations, 
and all other sensations are arranged. 

Space and Moyement 

Indeed, we may go a step farther than do the muscle- 
sensation psychologists, in emphasizing the importance of 
movement for the development of space perception. Move- 
ment is more than a mere source of sensations ; it is a 
constant check on all our efforts to arrange our sensa- 
tions in the space form. If one^ sees a book on the table 
and, estimating its distance, reaches for it, he will, by the 
act of reaching, instantly prove his visual recognition of 
distance to be right or wrong. We are thus nonatantly im- 
proving our visual evaluation of the space relations within 
which we move. Tilings witlrin out reach get properly 
related to tach other and to our bodies, because if they did 
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notY^e should fail iu our practical adjustments. The world 
immediately, under our hands gets organized in this prac- 
tical way with a high degree of completeness. This^ appears 
in the fact.titit we recognize the spatial relations of the 
things near at hand more fully than we recognize the spatial 
relations of things remote. 

Furthermore, space, as we know it through the practical 
organization of responses to sensations, reflects all the 
mechanical laws of weight arid movement, because as we 
learti to relate our ex]_)eriences in space we are constantly 
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under the guidance of mechanical laws. For example, let 
the observer decide which of the three figures given above 
(Fig. 4) he prefers. He will inevitably choose the third, 
because the two black spots do not balance mechanically 
hi the first two figures.. The recognition of the lack of 
balance is in one sense not a matter of space perception; 
in another and important sense it is quite impossible for 
one to see the spatial relation between the two black spots 
without evaluating this relation in terms both of spatial 
distance and mechanical balance. 

Space perception is thus seen to include the results of 
many of our practical adjustments to objects .about us. 
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Conversely, when we have no practical motives for detailed 
adjustments to objects and sensations, we are likely to be 
deficient in space perception. Thus, as mentioned above, 
the ordinary man sees people when looked at from a high 
building as small. Most of us have never had occasion to 
perfect our space perception of objects far below us. 

Another significant fact is that certain of our spatial 
percepts remain imperfect because the kind of practical 
adjustments into which these percepts enter do not require 
that we pay close attention to spatial details. Thus I see 
the face of my friend and recognize only so much of Hie 
spatial details of his features as I need to keep him distinct 
from other people. I do not explore his features as I should 
have to if I wanted to draw, his face. My experience has 
developed only so far as my practical efforts have required. 

The example becomes still more striking if we consider 
the lack of space perception which one exhibits in the 
presence of persons whom he passes on the street and neg- 
lects because their faces are not familiar. One scarcely 
sees the details of these faces at all. 

From such examples as these we see that the degree of 
spatial analysis depends directly upon the kind of use 
which one is going to make of his sensations. The aHist 
makes one kind of analysis of a mass of sensations, the 
familiar friend makes another, the stranger a third. 

Universal. Characteristics of Space Percepts 

Whatever the individual differences in our perceptions of 
space relations, there are certain respects in which we all 
agree. Thus all human beings look at the world from an 
upright position. As a result we all recognize a vertical 
line as having unique value as a line of reference. What- 
ever departs from the vertical is recognized with vividness. 
On the other hand, a few degrees of deviation from an 
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angle of forty-five degrees or from an angle of sixty de- 
grees are recognized very imperfectly. The vertical line is 
a fact of major importance in the experience of all human 
beings. In like fashion the experiences described by the 
words " up ” and ” down ” have a distinct and common 
value for all human beings. The same is true of the words 
backward and forward.” 

Jennings has given a striking illustration of the fact that 
one human being is more like another human being in mat- 
ters of space experience than like some of the lower animals. 
Take, for example, the starfish. For this animal there is no 
forward and backward. ITs radial structure makes every 
direction a forward direction. If one wishes to put the star- 
fish iaa position where its experiences and movements will be 
analogous to ours, one may turn it over ; then the distinction 
between right side up and bottom side up appears as a fun- 
damental distinction in the experieiu^e and beliavior of the 
starfish, but for the starfish there is no forward and backward. 

The universal characteristics of space perception arising 
from our common human structures give us all a sufficiently 
definite basis for understanding the spatial experiences of 
others, so that we overlook our individual differences and 
think of space as alike for all human beings. Indeed, in 
ordinary intercourse we think of space as (jiiite as real and 
independent of individual perception as is liglit or sound 
vibration. To be sure, when a layman compares his per- 
ception of space with that of the artist, the layman realizes 
that he is deficient in a sphere where the artist is expert; 
but even with this difference in mind the layman knows 
that in fundamental characteristics his perception of space 
is like that of the artist. In other words, human, nature 
being what it is, all men are fundamentally alike in the 
essentials of space relations. 

It is an interesting speculation to consider what must 
be the form of experience of space of a bird or of* a flying 
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squirrel.* The ordinary standards of comparison t^ith our 
fixed vertical must be replaced by wholly different standards* 

Again we can gain a more vivid conception of the char^ 
acter of our own space world by imagining such contrasts 
as are presented to us by the non-Euclidean geometricians. 
Our space is three-dimensional. Imagine a race of intelli- 
gent shadows confined in their movements to a world 
limited to the surface of a table. To such beings many 
of our movements through the third dimension would be 
absolutely unintelligible. If, for example, a shadow living 
on the surface of a table could observe the fact that I .take 
a book from the table and bring it down on the other side 
of him, he would be at a loss to know how the book could 
disappear from his world and then reenter it at a new point. 

These contrawsts with human space perception give some 
insight into the importance of the statement that all human 
beings are fundamentally alike in their space perceptions. 

Psychological Grounds of the Formal Character 
OF Geometry 

Another fact regarding space which is of great moment 
to the student of geometry depends on the general principle 
that space is not a particular kind of sensation, but a gen- 
eral scheme within which all sensations can be arranged. 
We can accordingly study space relations with the aid of 
any available objects. Thus, if one wishes to study the effect 
of rotating one object around another, he does not have to 
secure any particular objects. 'He can use outline figures 
on the blackboard, or the books which lie on his table, or 
carefully constructed geometrical models. Space is thus a 
very simple kind of experience to demonstrate. The man 
• who is blind can understand spac'e relations just as com- 
pletely as the man who sees. Even the fact that the blind 
man is lunited in the range of his space perceptions does 
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not prevent him from deriving from his limited ’C^orld all 
of the broader notions of space. Space is a relational aspect 
of experience and appears in the same fundamental forms, 
whatever the sensory contents which are brought into the 
relation. 

In fact, space is so easy to express and demonstrate that 
it becomes in mental life the standard experience in terms 
of which we describe many other relational experiences. 
I'hus, when we wish to make a statement about our feelings, 
although the}^ are absolutely unspatial, we speak of them 
as elevating or depressing. AVhen we talk about values 
we describe them as high or low. We speak of all men 
in a democracy as on the same level. These expressions 
show liow dominant in human life is tljis vivid, relational 
experience of space. 

Not merely iii (Tiide popular thought is ^pa(‘e tlie typical 
and most readily demonstrated relational exj)erience ; in 
Hie most exact science, space is used as the convenient 
medium of expressing all relations. If the physicist wishes 
to descri])e the \Yeights whicli eau be carried by steel or 
concrete of different grades, he assembles all his facts into 
a graph. The graph shows the whole series of varying 
relal ions. The ec'onomist shows by using a graph how stocks 
and bonds flintuate from day to day and from week to 
week. These uses ol s})ace as a means of expressing non- 
spatial facts show, first, that space is a relational fact, 
for otherwise it could not express all the other relational 
facts which are })at into graphs ; second, that space is the 
most directly perceived and familiar Telational fact in 
human experience. They explain also the unique impor- 
tance of the science of space as tlie science dealing with 
the most familiar and readily demonstrated relational fact 
in conscious experience. The;y also explain the fact that 
geometry is so often mistaken for logic. 
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of compsfrison into the sphere of a scientific study of spatial 
characteristics. Considered as a product of contact with 
things, space perception is an organized arrangement of 
sensory qualities in a series; considered as material for, 
scientific study, space is a group of facts to be analyzed 
and compared* with a view to defining more fully the remote 
and less obvious characteristics of particular figures. This 
contrast may be made clear by pointing out one of the prob- 
lems encountered by the teacher of solid geometry. Many a 
student has difficulty with solid geometry because he does 
not know what the flat figure on the page means. • His 
teacher expects him to have in mind a solid object filling 
three-dimensional space. He cannot supply the three- 
dimensional idea. It is therefore impossible for him to go 
on intelligently with the study of the solid object. He does 
not have the space idea needed to furnish the raw material 
for scientific studies. Writers on the teaching of geometry 
have urged tliat it is a mistake to give models and photo- 
graphs to students when they are studying solid geometry. 
The writer saw this pedagogical doctrine caiTied ’bne step 
further by a teacher who did not draw even the flat figures 
of plane geometry on tlie board, but required the members 
of the class to keep the figure in mind after it had been 
drawn by a movement of tlie hand in the air before them. 
This teacher’s contention was that reasoning about figures 
was more exact if the students had the figure in their heads. 

Teaching of Geometky involves a Variety obv 
Processes 

Whether we accept the verdict of those who object to 
concrete forms as aids in the study of geometry or not, one 
fact is certainly clear : there are two problems involved in a 
geometrical demonstration — first, there is the problem of 
making sure that the student has clearly in mind the figure 
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which is being discussed ; second, there is the problem of 
studying the figure. If the student does not hnow the figure, 
or if he cannot hold it in mind, he cannot perform the lat#, 
more complex mental operations of dealing with the figure. 
If one has the figure in mind, then the ;:eal business of the 
science of geometjiy can begin. The science of geometry 
undertakes an analysis and comparison of figures, and in- 
volves higher forms of consciousness than those which are 
cultivated in the perception of forms and distances; but 
it requires a high degree of space perception before the 
student can take up scientific analysis and comparison. 

The conclusions reached in this chapter prepare the way 
for a psychological study of geometiy and of the relations 
both* of space perception and geometrical analyses to other 
types of thought, especially those which appear in the 
sciences of arithmetic and algebra. By way of summary it 
should be home in mind that the recognition of space is a 
complex psychological process which develops in the course 
of individual contact with the world, especially through 
movements in the world. Spare is not a form of sensation 
and is not dependent on any single group of sensations. It 
is a relational type of consciousness. As tlie most vivid type 
of relational expeiience, and as one which can be reproduced 
through our own rearrangements of any convenient objects, 
it ser\es as the pattern for the expression of ^ all other 
relational forms of experience. Space is in turn capable 
of analysis and comparison; and through these higher 
forms of study, space perception is itself refined and 
clarified and is made the object of an elaborate science. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF GEOMETRY 
Sources of Material 

.Ih attempting to make a psychological analysis of geometry 
there are several possible sources of material : first, we may 
take a textbook prepared for the use of students, and note 
the mental processes which the successive exercises are in- 
tended to call out ; second, we may attend class exercises in 
the subject, and give atteiition to the mental processes of 
the students, noting incidentally the mental processes of the 
teacher and his ability to recognize what is going on in the 
minds of his students ; third, we may go through the vari- 
ous books which have been written on the teaching of 
geometry, noting the problems which are there discussed 
and the solutions offered by the various writers. 

Textbook Method of exemplifying Space 

The textbook in geometry which we shall use for the 
purpose of this study ^ begins with a series of definitions of 
the terms which are to be employed. On the first page is 
the figure of a cube. The figure is a less complete basis for 
direct perception than a real cube would be, because it is 
two-dimensional ; but with all of its limitations it furnishes 
a concrete perceptual basis for the study. We pause to note, 
that space is one of the simplest materials to present to 
students. Most sciences have to collect their materials at 

5 G. A. Wentworth, Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry (edition of 
1889). Gmn and Company. 
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some cost of time and energy, but space is everywhere 
available. The figure of a cube allows the author to begin 
with a definite concrete example of that which his science 
is to study. By looking at the figure given in the book and 
by reading the text, the student is led to recognize the fact 
that the cube has a number of different surfaces, lines, and 
points. The psychological process which is here involved 
is a process of analysis ; the parts are distinguished. As 
soon as the student distinguishes the parts of the figure, the 
definitions draw his attention to the fact that the different 
parts of this figure have different characteristics as well as 
different appearances. Thus a side or surface is different 
from an edge or line. 

Value of Verbal Discussions 

The words used in the definition have a double value: 
first, they direct the attention of the student so that he 
selects certain aspects of his percept for attentive coiisid- 
e^’ation; second, the text helps the student to substitute 
words for his percepts. The use of words instead of figures 
makes it possible to carry on later discussions in a way 
whieli would not have been possible if space images alone 
were employed. Words are more readily compared, and 
space ideas which have been turned into words are by 
this translation made ready for new and higher nonspatial 
comparisons. Thus the word '' line ” ma^^ be put into all 
kinds of sentence relations; it is a more plastic element 
of experience than is a linear figure. 

In a later chapter we shall have opportunity to comment 
more fully on the flexibility of verbal ideas and upon the 
fact that the human mind tends to carry on all its higher 
processes in verbal form. At the* moment we must be satis- 
fied to note that the association of space ideas with words 
raises the mental processes of the student to a level where 
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comparisons are rendered easier. This faci is illus- 
trated by the use to which the verbal ideas are put, even 
in the preliminary definitions. Thus we come very soon 
to the statenpnt that a line has only one dimension, namely, 
length. Here the student is called upon not only to relate 
a visual image of a line to . a word, but he is called upon to 
strip the visual image of certain of its obvious characteris- 
tics. He knows that every real line which he sees has 
breadth thickness; but he must learn that it is not 
the pTUipose of the student of geometry to give attention 
at dlny time to the breadth and thickness of the particular 
lines with which he has to deal. Words, therefore, help 
the student to carry his analysis beyond 'the figure as it is 
presented to his senses. This ability to go beyond the real 
experiences in the interests of a special scientific study 
we call abstraction. The use of words in geometry, there- 
fore, is an example of one of those higher forms of thought 
which were discussed in the last chapter, when it was 
pointed out that space is not only recognized, but is also 
compared with other experiences for the purpose of briug- 
ing out characteristics which can be apprehended only 
tluough higher forms of thought. 

Special Scientific Symbols 

The first page of definitions furthermore exhibits a de- 
vice whereby the student’s attention may be fixed upon 
certain parts of a figure through the use of 'symbols, which 
are even simpler than words. ' One corner of the cube is 
designated by the letter A, another by the letter and so 
on. We have here a technical kind of terminology which 
is created for the purposes of geometrical study. The ter- 
minology is relatively simple from one point of view. It 
avoids such circumlocutions as this: ''th^t surface/of a 
cube which is turned directly toward the observer,” or the 
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corner of ^the cube which appears at the low^r right- 
hand side of the page.” Rather than use these long and 
clumsy descriptive phrases, the author uses a single letter 
or series of letters. By putting letters on the figure, and 
using them in the later discussions, he gives a perfectly 
clear designation to the parts of the figure with, which he 
wishes to deal. Such letters are, however, dependent for 
their interpretation on the figures to which they are at- 
tached. Unless one has the figure before him or in mind, 
he will not be able to use the letters. The word line ” or 
the word "surface” each has a meaning which is independ- 
ent of any particular figure or any particular connection 
in which it may be employed. It is therefore a general 
.term, or a meaningful term, for all connections ; but the 
letter A is a specific term relating to a specific figure, useful 
as a technical abbreviation, but not significant when taken 
out of the particular connection in which it is given. Every 
teacher of geometry knows the - disastrous consequences 
vdiich follow when a student fails to keep together in 
thought the letter and the figure to which it properly 
relates. Words are in a measure open to a like objection 
— that the student sometimes goes astray because word 
and meaning get separated ; but a letter, for the reasons 
given, is much more in danger of losing its connection. 

Abstract Ideas 

. Especial attention should, perhaps, be devoted td the type 
of idea which the student is called upon to develop in con- 
nection with the definition of a point as a purely geometri- 
cal conception. "A point,” he is told, " has no dimensions, 
but denotes position simply.” This definition of a point is 
an effort, as is the definition of a line, to aid the student in 
getting rid of the direct sensory content which is always 
present in aiiy real point which he observes. The definition 
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illustrates very fully the conclusion which was reached in ' 
the last chapter, ^hen it was pointed out that space can 
pever be recognized except in terms of some kind of sen- 
sory content. One tries by the substitution of an abstract 
verbal idea for sensory content to get rid of as much sen- 
sory content as he can, in order to leave behind the pure 
spatial elements of experience. 

^ Another definition which may be noted as especially sig- 
'hificant for our psychological study is that in which the 
student is told that any figure is a limited portion of space. 
This definition calls attention to the fact that the same 
kind of space extends on all sides of a given figure. There 
is an implication here which comes out more clearly in later 
discussions; namely, the implication that any limited portion 
of space has the fundamental characteristics of all space. 
Indeed, geometry recognizes that all space is absolutely 
homogeneous. Any limited portion of space which is se^ 
lected for discussion is a representative of other limited' 
portions of space or of space in general. We mfiy regard 
a figure, therefore, as a representative example rather 
than as a single isolated experience significant in"' itself. 
Thus, while our definition of a poipt attempts to get rid 
of all the content, the statement tjiat a given figure is a 
limited portion of space attempts to generalize or extend 
the conclusions of any particular discussion to the larger 
field of all space. 

Analytical StuCies of Space 

The mental processes required to understand the defini-' 
tions which have been discussed up to this point are spacb 
perception and the higher processes of analysis, abstraction, 
and interpretation of symbols. 

We ps^s now to another phase of geometrical science. 
Not only are the different parts and aspects of figures to 
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be distinguished, but the properties of figures ancL geomet- 
rical elements must be discovered. What can be said about 
a point differs from the definition of the point itself, in that 
higher and more complex groups of ideas are involved. 
Thus one of the statements which is made about the prop- 
erties of a point is that "through a point an indefinite 
number of straight lines may be drawn.” This statement, 
though included among definitions, is not strictly a defini- 
tion. It is, rather, an effort to get the student to consider 
carefully some of the facts which are outside of the point, 
but closely related to it. The statement is ptit at the be- 
ginning of the science because it is obvious. The student 
can find the truth of this fact if he scrutinizes his experi- 
ences, and brings to clear consciousness that which he can 
readily justify, but which he has probably never before 
recognized with explicit clearness. The words of this state- 
ment are intended- to call up in the student’s mind a whole 
series of experiments. He will try to draw different lines 
through an imaginary point, and will note tli^^piilracteristic 
relation between these different lines and the point. The 
mental process thus induced is relatively direct, but it is 
by no means a mere matter of space perception. It is a 
matter of experimentation and a matter of comparison, with 
a view to discovering and recording explicitly facts which 
will be of t|i8e in later elaborate studies. 

By guiding students through such simple experiments 
as these the geometrician prepares them to try all possi- 
ble combinations and recombinations of figures. One can 
imagine, for example, that the first student of geometry 
^who explicitly formulated the statement that an indefinite 
number of lines can be drawn through a single point re- 
garded the fact as a discovery. It was a discovery, not of 
an obscure fact, hut a discovery in explicit form of a fun- 
damental fact which all along had been present in experi- 
ences, but was now brought to attention as of sufficient 
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importance to be treated as a distinct and explicit matter 
of comment. 

There is a large part of geometry which may be described 
as the explicit statement of characteristics, which are capa- 
ble of direct observation, but which are not distinguished 
|rom total experience until geometrical analysis has made 
them clear. The attitude of an ordinary man to one of 
these explicit statements in geometry very frequently is 
that the statement is hardly worth making because it is so 
obvious. The attitude of beginning students is very often 
onfi of disregard for these obvious analyses, but it is through 
the combination and recombination of these direct analyses 
that the science of geometry is ultimately developed. All 
of the later propositions in geometry must be traced back 
to postulates ; that is, to simple analyses which depend on 
direct experimentation. 

y tr 

Pkoblem of Pedagogical Arkangement 

It might be questioned whether the textbook in' geometry 
ought to give these analyses at the beginning. Certainly 
the recognition on the part of the student qf the motive for 
these simple forms of analysis is not complete until after he 
has gone farther in his study. On the other hand, no stu- 
dent will begin to analyze his experiences until someone 
sets him thinking about the properties of figures. When 
the child begins to play with paper and pencil and finds 
that he can draw a great variety of lines, he is working 
toward the statement that an infinite number of lines can 
be draAvn through a single point, but he is not likely to hit* 
upcfti that particular idea imtil he has cultivated a large 
experience with lines and with points. On the other hand, 
the scientist who has made a careful examination of the 
properties of different g^metrical elements, comes to realize 
the fact that this statement with regard to lines wd^points 
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iB^the logical foundation for many of the Wore elaborate 
discussions and analyses of space. The writer of a text- 
book, therefore, puts this logically simple proposition at 
the beginning of his science. 

To begin with definitions in any subject requires of the 
immature student some appreciation of values which it is 
quite impossible for him fully to recognize until he has 
progressed to a high degree of knowledge of the subject as 
a \thqle. Psychologically, therefore, the procedure of the 
geometrician in beginning with definitions cannot be justified 
by the expectation that the matters dealt with in these defini- 
tions will be mastered at once by the student. As we shall 
see later^ the early theorems and demonstrations are in reality 
mere repetitions and elaborations of the definitions. The geo- 
metrician undoubtedly holds that the student’s time would 
be greatly economized if he could only take up the subject 
in the order whicli the mature science recognizes as most 
advantageous for the development of the later, more elabo- , 
tate, propositions. Perhaps it is worth the effort to. get as 
many of these obvious analyses as possible made, even if it 
becomes necessary to reestablish the definitions by later 
reiterations in more detailed form. The student may gain 
something by the preliminary statement, even though he 
does not gain all that he might ; but the teacher of experi- 
ence knows how little some students really absorb the first 
time they encounter these simple analyses. 

The practical school problem here presented is one which 
cannot be solved by adopting any single t^jethod of pro- 
cedure. In some cases a statement of the definition will 
induce the student to perform the desired mental process ; 
in ofher cases, elaborate reasoning may have to be resorted 
to before the student is made to see the truth and its 
importance. Possibly one order of procedure could be 
advantageously -used by one teachffr, while the other order 
would be more successfully used by a second teacher. This 
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comment; indicates the relation between psychological analy- 
sis and the methocis of teaching. Psychological analysis does 
not determine what method is best ; it simply indicates the 
type of mental process which is to be cultivated. There is, 
therefore, an ample field for experimental treatment of 
school problems that lies beyond the field of psychological 
analysis itself. Methods aim to produce psychological 
results, but there may be several methods of producing a 
given result. The contribution which psychology can make 
to methods may be described by saying that the teacher is 
more likely to understand what he is doing if lie considers 
the type of mental process which he is setting up. 

Methods of developing Ideas 

It is psychologically interesting to follow the mental 
development at which the author aims in his section defin- 
ing angles. Angles are first defined as " the opening 
between two straight lines.” Gradually this definition 
is amplified until finally we are told that an angle is the 
result of the rotation of a line about a point. The difference 
between these two statements is that in the first statement 
a single definite specimen is chosen as the basis "of consid- 
eration. When we take a single angle and consider it as 
a fixed quantity, we may illustrate it and discuss it quite 
apart from any other elements of space. When, on the 
other hand, we generate an angle by rotating a line about 
a point, we show the relationship between any given angle 
and the rest of space. The angle comes to be a part of a 
general spatial scheme. The relation between all angles is 
suggested at the same time the properties of a single angle 
are exhibited. The term " angle ” thus comes to have a very 
much broader connotation than it does in the first defini- 
tion. Or one may say that a principle gi construction is 
substituted for the figure. 
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* Methods of Training in Comp a aisoN * 

The chapter on definitions next explains certain shnple 
forms of comparison which are not spatial at all but are 
relational in one of the higlier senses referred to in the dis- 
cussions a few pages back. Thus the student is introduced 
to methods of superposition. When two lines are superim- 
posed upon each other or two angles are superimposed on 
eaeh other, they are compared with a view to discovering 
their likenesses and differences. The discovery of likenesses 
among lines is comparable to the discovery of likenesses in 
economic values or the discovery of likenesses in rhetorical 
forms. When we say that likem^ss or equality is a general 
characteristic discoverable in many different mental experi- 
ences, we must amplify this statement so as to bring out the 
fact that the method of reaching the judgment of likeness is 
different in different cases according to the material com- 
pared. If one compares economic values, for example, he 
does not superpose one value upon another. If one com- 
pares two musical notes, he cannot superimpose them to 
discover whether they have the same pitch. These examples 
show that the comparison of two lines is a special problem 
which requires the* student to know not only how to recog- 
nize the one line and the second line but also how to make 
the comparison in a definite and well-ordered fashion. The 
geometrician finds it necessary to direci. his student, there- 
fore, in methods of making comparisons. Comparisons are 
necessary in order to bring out the remoter characteristics 
of figures. The single figure is no longer the subject of 
recognition and discussion; the single figure must be 
understood by finding its proper place in science, where 
likeness and unlikeness are quite as significant as distance 
and form. Indeed, for purposes of further mental develop- 
ment and for purposes of application, comparisons are 
indispensable. 
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Geometky aofes far beyoni> Space Perception 

It is thus made clear that it is a mistake to assume that 
geoipietry is the art of seeing space. Geometry is rather the 
science of finding out all that can be discovered with regard 
to the characteristics of spatial figures. The scientific in- 
vestigation of the characteristics of figures leads us into 
the most elaborate logical processes of comparison and in- 
ference. Indeed, so large a part of geometry is made up 
of comparisons that the mere recognition of figures is. likely 
to drop in the background. We select a few easily acces- 
sible samples of angles and compare these with each other. 
We select a few examples of triangles and compare these 
with each other. The student learns how to make the com- 
parisons in these relatively simple cases. He then general- 
izes his findings in the form of a principle, which principle 
is not a matter of perception at all. 

We may digress for a moment from our study of the 
textbook to call attention to the fact that the science of 
geometry may contribute little or nothing to the student’s 
perception of space. Space, as it confronts the student in 
architectural forms, in the shapes of animals and trees, in 
the perspective of the street, and in the shadows of solid 
objects, may be entirely overlooked while the student buries 
himself in the pages of definitions and comparisons which 
go to make up his book on the science of geometry. To be 
sure, the analytical studies of figures might make .the stu- 
dent more intelligent in the observation of form if he would 
apply his analysis to objects about him. It has been one of 
the mistakes of the modern school that it has assumed that 
the student can readily carry over his textbook studies into 
ordinary life. What is needed is more attention to -the ob- 
servation and analysis of all forms. The student must be 
taught geometrical analysis, and, at the game time, he must 
be taught to apply this analysis to figures outride of the 
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textbook. -In later chapters we shall have OccasiobHo come 
back to this problem of generalizing experience. For the. 
moment we must be content to. leave the matter, with a 
reiteration of the statement that geometrical analysis and 
space perception are dijfiPerent pro^^esses, and that there is a 
possibility of their developing in the student’s mind quite 
apart from each other. The student must, however, in any 
casCt have enough space perception to furnish the basis for 
his complete scientific study. 

Geometry and Mechanics 

Returning to our examination of the textbook, we find 
after superposition a discussion of symmetrj". The type of 
comparison here involved is higher than that required to 
< discover equality. In superposition one thinks of a spatial 
element brought into the closest possible relation to a sec- 
ond spatial element with which comparison is to be made. 
In the case of symmetry the two spatial facts to be com- 
pared lie on opposite sides of the center of comparison. The 
mind must therefore pass from one side of the symmetrical 
figure to the other in making its comparisons. Further- 
more, the elements must be compared with due regard 
to the fact that in their present relationship they resist 
superposition. 

As pointed out in. the last chapter, all of our space ideas 
ai^ developed in a world where movements must follow 
mechanical laws. Consequently, all our space experiences 
contain a large element of conformitj to mechanical laws. 
Symmetry of spatial figures is an aspect of space perception 
^ which differs radically from that aspect which we refer to 
by such terms as ” length” and "distance.” Length and 
distii,ace depend upon quantity of experiences, but symmetry 
dc|)end8 rather upon a recognition of mechanical balance. 
When we deal with symmetry, therefore, we are dealing 
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with a fecial aspect of space experience. Geometry has 
never been satisfied to regard comparison througli symme- 
try as of equal fundamental reliability with comparison 
through superposition. When, for example, one wishes to 
deal with the vertical angles which are made by two inter- 
secting lines, or with the relations of the angles formed by 
a line crossing a pair of parallels, he finds himself trying to 
' reduce an experience which is primarily an experience of 
symmetry to that type of comparison which we have in super- 
position. The geometrician frankly acknowledges that this 
effort to reduce symmetry to superposition is artificial and 
probably unnecessary, but he does not feel satisfied to rest 
his geometrical demonstrations upon the recognition of sym- 
metry, because such recognition seems to be more indirect. 

Thus Ave see that a psychological analysis of the notion 
of symmetry throws an interesting light on an ancient geo- 
metrical discussion. Symmetry is not as direct as super- 
position. Superposition in turn is not as direct as simple 
perception. Possibilities of error increase with the increas- 
ing complexity of the psychological processes. Stating the 
successive stages of probable error explicitly, we may ^say 
that the perception of a line is simpler than the comparison 
of one line with another. The comparison of one line with 
another when they are placed side by side is easier than 
the comparison of two lines which balande each other on 
two sides of a point. Geometry gives us a definition of 
a line which is looked upon as unquestionable. Geometry 
makes certain fundamental and very direct comparisons of 
lines by supei-position. In practical experiences these super- 
positions become more and more uncertain as the objects 
superimposed become more complex. All the difficulties 
which arise in measuring can be cited as examples of in- 
creasing difficulty of comparison, for in processes of meas- 
urement we have to deal with complex superpositions. 
Fifihlly, geometry becomes very cautious when comparison^ 
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•begin to depend on a recognition or demonstration of, sym- 
naetry. Here it is insisted that the problem be broken up 
into elements and the comparisons reduced, if possible, to 
one of the simpler forms. 


Working Definitions included in Geometry 

We may pass over briefly the paragraph of definitions 
dealing with such terms as '' proof,'’ ” theorem,” and prob- 
lem.” These definitions of terms are not directly concerned 
with space, but are intended to indicate to the student the 
various different modes of procedure which are followed in 
performing geometrical analyses and comparisons. For ex- 
ample, when the definition of a construction is given, the 
•definition is merely the statement that in certain cases cer- 
tain preliminary steps must be taken by the student in 
order that he get a clear notion of what he is going to do. 
Geometry has to employ such terms describing procedure 
ill order to set the student at work on the problems which 
are to be solved. Such terms as these are not, as stated 
above, spatial ; some of them are not even logical terms ; 
they are working terms used in collecting the material for 
geometrical comparisons. 

Logical Definitions 

We come finally to a discussion of axioms and postulates. 
The postulates are to be distinguished from the axioms by 
the fact that postulates describe spatial experiences, whereas 
the axioms refer rather to the fundamental laws of thinking 
which are valid for all sorts of processes of comparison. 
Thus the first postulate states that a straight line can be 
drawn from any point to any other point. Contrast this 
with the first axiom, which states that things ‘which are 
eqnal to the same thing are equal to each other. The 
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postulate deals with a spatial fact. The aXiom, on the other 
hand, is not a statement of a spatial fact at all ; it is rathet 
a fundamental principle of a logical type. It is important 
to note while making this distinction that the logical 
axioms of geometry are always looked upon by geome- 
tricians as parts of their science. This fact gives increasing 
evidence in support of the conclusion pointed out before, 
that the science of geometry is so absmbed in directing and 
controlling processes of comparison that in many instances 
The spatial material on which these logical processes are 
exercised sinks into the background. Geometricians often 
neglect space and emphasize logic. The result is that in 
many cases the student is trained not in the observation 
of lines and figures, but chiefiy in the methods of making 
logical comparisons. It is possible to find students of geom- 
etry quite unobserving of form. This situation will be 
understood wherever it is found that the primary emphasis 
is on axioms. 

ThEOKEMS contrasted with I>EEIKITIOIsrS 

We turn now to thb first book and find that the early 
theorems are elaborations of the.^definitions given in the 
preliminary pages. These early dpmonstrations are so direct 
and obvious that the psychological analyst is at first in 
doubt as to the possibility of discovering any new mental 
processes not found in the foregoing study of definitions. 
However, on closer study a clear psychological and peda- 
gogical difference appears between definitions and demon- 
strations. A definition is a closed, compact statement. A 
demonstration, is a detailed and explicit unraveling of the 
situation. In a demonstration, however simple, one phase 
after another of the total situation is scrutinized and reduced 
to the form of a separate statement. While the early theo- 
rems do not use very complex series pjE statements, they trail! 
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the studeilt in the use of a form of analysis which was 
assumed but not demanded in the definitions. If the student 
can be trained in analyzing a situation which is fairly obvi- 
ous, he will be better prepared to take up situations which 
are not obvious. Furthermore, this explicit analysis serves 
to review many of the statements included in the introduc- 
tory chapter on definitions. 

Finally, one notes "as he examines the demonstrations 
that they are made up of successive steps, which steps 
must be held together in one general mental process. This 
process of holding together the products of analysis calls 
for a type and reach of attention which is higher than that 
which is required in learning a definition. To hold in mind 
a single question, and bring to bear in answering this ques- 
tion a chain of evidence, is a higher type of reasoning than 
that wliicli is involved in .mastering a single final statement. 

The later demonstrations which appear as one progresses 
through the text involve in increasing degree this power of 
combining the results of successive steps of analysis. They 
also involve retention and recall of the results of earlier 
discussions. It would be interesting to find out in what 
terms different students remember propositions. Doubtless 
there are some students who recall vividly the spatial fig- 
ures ; others recall the verbal formulas used in stating the 
theorems ; others think of the steps of reasoning. The ability 
of a given student to use his knowledge of a theorem in 
later demonstrations is undoubtedly related very closely to 
the form in which propositions studied earlier lie in ’his mind. 


Psychological Analysis of Ouiginal Pkoblbms 

The last remark leads us to a consideration of the dif-»^ 
ference between* a demonstration and a so-called original 
exercise. In the original exercise the student must first 
analyze the situation which is propounded, and then he 
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must be* able to draw out of the fund of experience which 
he has accumulated the principles which will help him in 
solving his complex present experience. There is no rule 
which can be learned to guide in solving originals, because 
the solution depends on the student’s ability to look around 
in his mind and find among the contents of his experience 
the propositions which fit the present case. The psychologi- 
cal process can be described after it has taken place ; but it 
cannot be prophesied in advance, because the student may 
make his analysis in one of many different ways, arid he 
may make many a failure in trying to fit one remembered 
proposition after another' into the present situation before 
he finds the right combination to complete the thought 
process. The only way to teach a student to solve origi- 
nals is to teach him how to analyze a new problem and 
how to seek among his store of ex])eriences. A demonstra- 
tion given in the text, on the other hand, requires only 
ability to follow the statements that are set down in the 
book. The student does not have to search around in his 
mind among the many possible combinations; he has only 
to follow one combination whi(jh is giv^nV The student 
gets inferior training when he merely follows another’s 
lead. If he stops to think at all how the author hit on 
the solution of his problem, ho is apt lazily to set aside 
the question because it seems unuecessary. 

The student should in some way gain aii insight into the 
methods employed by the author in solving his problem. 
Whenever it is possible more than one solution of the prob- 
lem should be presented, and the merits and demerits of each 
solution should be discussed. Some comments on method 
should be introduced into the text itself. The only possible 
‘justification for giving a student a solution is to train him 
in methods of solving problems economically and in rigid 
form. The mistake is too often made of dragging a stu- 
dent along too rapidly over a path ^l^ich someone else ha^ 
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mysteriously marked out. The student walks in the path, 
but never for a moment thinks of stepping out of it or mov- 
ing faster than his guide. Geometry learned under such 
conditions becomes the most formal kind of drill in memory. 
Students thus trained never (‘an apply what tliey learn. 
Indeed, they are more and more bound down by every lesson 
they study to a slavish adherence to the text. Rote memory 
is ‘thus unfortunatel}' substituted for the supposed scien- 
tific analysis of space, which is the aim set by the teacher 
of geometry for his work. 

Psychological ]\lATEniAL dekived ehom Ousekva- 
TioN OF Class Wokk 

Turning now from the textbook to the students, we must 
note one general fact ; the reac^tions of students to the les- 
sons set for them are infinite in their variety. No psycho- 
logical priiuhple is more strikingly proved by every class 
exercise than the princii)le that mental life shows marked 
individual variations. The effort to give an outline of some 
of these individual variations may seem to experienced 
teachers labored and meager in- results, but it will be 
undertaken in the hope of stimulating these experienced 
teachers to record their broader observations. Fdr the pur- 
poses of this study the writer visited a class of second-year 
students who had been studying geometry for seven months. 
The class exercise preceding the one visited liad been de- 
voted to the study of the twt> general theorems : " If a circle 
is divided into ecjual parts, and if the suc(iessive points of 
division are connected by line-segments, the polygon so 
formed is a regular inserted polygon'’; ancl ' If a circle 
is divided into equal parts, and if tangents are drawn at 
the points of division, a regular circumscribed polygon is 
formed.” The members of the class were not required 
to make any outside preparation, and during the period 
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they iinscribed and circumscribed squares, octagons,* and 
hexagons, and developed the demonstrations related to their 
constructions. During the exercise several types of diffi- 
culty arose. 

Logical, Processes distinguished from Processes 
OF Direct Knowledge 

\ 

' One member of the class inscribed a square in a circle by 
first drawing diameters perpendicular to each other.' The 
proof following this construction should have proceeded 
from the equality of the angles at the center of the circle to 
the equality of the ares subtended by equal angles, and so on. 
After the construction had been completed and proof was 
called for, however, it became apparent that the members of 
^the class knew all the facts necessary to,.prove that they 
had inscribed the square, but they did not readily arijange, 
their facts in logical order. They were not able to takt. the 
strictly analytical view and to proceed step by stf'p'^to the 
end sought. The trouble in this case was that the spatial 
facts were known, and the individual items of "the proof 
were known, but the notion of an organized logicaj demon- 
stration was deficient. Thus one student insisted on starting 
with the fact that the arcs of the circle are equal when log- 
ically it was necessary to show first that the arcs are equal. 
Such errors of using the converse in proof are familiar 
errors in the work of geometry students. They d.o not bear 
in mind what is given and what is to be proved. It cannot 
be said that they are deficient in memory. They know all 
the facts. Their deficiency is altogether in their lack of 
appreciation of the demands of logic. The student is con- 
fused at times because as m observer of space relations his 
comments are quite right and equally obvious to him. He 
cannot distinguish between his knowledge of space and the 
logical process of demonstration* 
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Again, the opposite type of difficulty appeared* in two 
cases when students were^not able to pass from a logical 
demonstration to the spatial fact. The first of these two 
cases was as follows : After the square was inscribed, the 
question was asked, " What other figures can now be readily 
drawn ? ” The answer was given, "'An eight-sided figure, by 
bisecting the central angles or by bisecting the arcs.” The 
instructor put marks on the circumference assuming that 
lAie bisecting had been done. The new points were named 
Fj jY, etc. The next step in construction was to connect 
these new points with the old points J, etc., but the 
student who had correctly stated that the arcs should be 
bisected did not see how to go on. She suggested connect- 
ing one of the new points, with A", another of the new 
points. Her confusion increased when objection was raised. 
Evidently when she described the method of getting eight 
sides, she was thinking in abstract term's and could not, 
even with the figure before her, see at once the space rela- 
tions involved. Another case of a similar type appeared 
when the class began to discuss constructing a hexagon. 
One member of the class — knowing that the division of the 
circjumference could be made with the aid of the radius — 
began to work on the problem by going back to the value 
of TT. Once started on this kind of reasoning, tlie student 
could not give it up. .Even after the figure was drawn 
, and on the board, the desire to deal with the matter in 
terms of tt reappeared. The fact that the circumference 
had in no case been measured was of no avail in getting 
this student’s mind off tt. That train of ideas once started, 
the solution was sought abstractly and persistently in the 
single unproductive direction. The figure before the eyes 
was neglected in favor of an idea in thought which was 
so Vivid and insistent that the student could not get 
%way from it 
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Pbactical Peoceddbe and Scientific Analysis 

A third type of difficulty appeared because the member 
of the class who began the problem of inscribing the hexa-^ 
gon knew that the method of procedure was to measure off 
chords equal to the radius, but he did not know the reason 
for this method. He got the result in terms that seemed 
satisfactory so far as the figure showed, but he was soop 
persuaded by the instructor that he had no evidence that 
his last chord was equal to the radius. He then was lost. 
He did not know how to go back and get tlie fundamental 
fact that he needed equal central angles. A rule of proce- 
dure is very often far enough removed from the fundamental 
fact so that once the mind is fixed on the rule of procedure 
it is very difficult to adopt the logical attitude. Even when 
tlie student saw that his rule was not a demonstration, he 
could not get away from the circumference Mng enough* 
to think of the angles at the center. The mode of approach 
was confusing because it turned attention tin the wrong 
direction. The instructor said that in otlier classes the fact 
that the central angle is the important fact is usually rec- 
ognized. Perhaps it would have been better in this case to 
have criticized the boy when he began with a practical rule 
of procedure. On the other hand, the independence of the 
class is quite as much at stake as logical procedure, and 
the class undoubtedly must face cases where the wrong 
entrance on the problem occurs and must be overcome. 
The class finally discovered the equilateral triangles re- 
quired for demonstration and worked out the proof, but 
the student who began could not. He was committed to 
his practical rule kiid could not get a point of departure 
suitable for the proof. , He illustrated by his attitude of 
mind th^ antithesis so common in life between the practi- 
cal and the theoretical method of dealing with situations. 
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Different Spheres of Experience in Geometry 

Up to this point we have seen three ^spheres of experh 
.ence, each of which is so different from the others that 
transition out of the one into another is difficult. These 
three spheres are first, space perception; seccmd, an abstract, 
system of logical steps constituting proof; and third, rules 
oLpractical procedure. That the transition from one sphere 
of experience to the other is a new mental process is of the 
first importance to the teacher of geometry. The teacher 
sees now that knowledge of theory, knowledge of the prac- 
tical procedure, and direct percepts of space are all separnte 
problems to be worked out ; and, furthermore, he sees that 
the student must be trained to pass from one to the other. 
Educational methodology has long recognized that there 
are various spheres of experience, but very little explicit 
attention has been given to the eomplete enumeration of 
these or to carrying the student from one s])]iere to the 
other. The student is supposed to gain the power of such 
transition by learning demonstrations, but the fact is that 
transitions constitute in many cases the most confusing and 
difficult part of the problem. More instructorial energy 
should be devoted to training students in these transitions. 
There should be a conscious effort to view the matter from 
each of the possible points of view, and to pass from one 
])oint of view to the other with full knowledge of the reason 
for the transition. Furthermore, the student should see 
that the fact which is essential for demonstration is often 
very different from the point of higliest attention to tlie 
practical operator or to the observer of space. Only through 
a fuller cultivation of all of these methods of thought can 
the student gain the advantages which come from each. 
So long as he is rapid and skillful only in one- mode he 
will be limited in his resources. If he is master of all and 
can use all, he will be more efficient. 
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' Danger of Reliance on Social -Aids 

A number of minor difficulties appeared during the lesson. 
Several times superficial answers were given. Thus, in the 
course of the discussion the question arose, What is one third 
of 360 degrees ? One student replied successively 60, 90, 
180 degrees. As the instructor waited, the student showed 
some confusion, and finally stopped long enough to get the 
cor|i|^^20. She evidently had a vague notion of the equal 
subdivisions of 360 degrees, and, without trying to be spe- 
cific and get the particular division needed, tried several pos- 
sible answers, depending on her social surroundings to check 
her up. This use of social checks is often most advantageous; 
but here it is evidently Bad for the student that she could 
rely on the instructor to correct her carelessness. Her social 
dependence in this case operated to make her mental proc- 
esses vague and haphazard. 

* 

Problem of Dealing with Mistakes 

Another example of vagueness appeared when one of 
the students was asked' how to draw a tangent at a point. 
He directed that the radius touching the point be extended, 
and then directed that a line be drawn bisecting this 
indefinitely extended radius. He probably had vaguely in 
view the fact that a perpendicular can be erected, by laying 
off on a line equal distances from the pomt at which the 
perpendicular is to be erected; but he continued to be very 
vague about bisecting, and finally the class moved on, 
leaving his vagueness forever behmd, corrected in the sense 
that the right answer Mas given, but uncorrected in the 
sense that the impossibility of his answer was never fully 
explained. Every error of this type furnishes an educational 
opportunity to find out what the student is thinking about 
and lead him back over the wrong path to the point where 
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he can take a right start. How far mistakes ought .thus to 
be taken seriously is hard to determine. The rights of the 
rest of the class must be considered. The student whose 
vagueness is not corrected undoubtedly suffers. 

Analysis controlled through Recent and 
Direct Experience 

Students evidently do not use the general demonstrations 
which they have reached with any degree of confidence; 
they go back to the simpler and more fundamental theorems. 
Thus the instructoT could not get the class to use the gen- 
eral theorems proved the day before. They insisted on 
going back to prove that the sides were equal because the 
angles were equal. ’The interest in simple fundamental 
theorems undoubtedly expresses the feeling which everyone 
has, that the sirJpler demonstrations most nearly related to 
direct observations are more reliable than proofs dependent 
on elaborate demonstrations. 

At one point in the exercise the class had been dis- 
cussing the relation of the side of the inscribed square to 
the radius. They then turned to the circumscribed square, 
and the question arose regarding the length of the sides 
of the circumscribed square. The discussion which followed 
showed two facts: first, the size of the circumscribed 
square was seen directly from the hguro long before the 
proof of its size could be given; and second, the particular 
fact which was observed in the figure was tlie length of 
half of one side of the circumscribed square. This concen- 
tration on half the side of the square was plainly due to 
the preceding discussion of -the radius, for the relation* of 
the whole side to the diameter was quite as obvious from 
inspection of the figure. This incident illustrates two im- 
portant facts : first, geometry even at this advanced stage 
uses the facts of space perception in guiding theory and in 
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discoveiing relations ; and second, the part of the figure on 
which attention was last concentrated is likely to he the 
starting point of the next step in observation and reasoning. 
The first fact dtnnonstrates that geometry is at all stages 
dependent in many ways on perception ; the second shows 
the importance - of preparation as a stage in instruction. 

1 )jFFiciT i/riES OF Abstuactiok 

In marking off ihe })oints on tlie circumference to be 
used in <M)nslru(‘ting tlu‘ liexagon, the student began with 
th(j point J. J'he instriu'tor tried to get a statement of the 
way in wliicdi this point was seleded ; and after some per- 
sistenei^ dcnadoped tlie (‘orreet logical statement that it is 
"any point." J'he studcait had difficulty in r(*cognizing the 
[)oint- as indefinite* in its location, because to Ins eye and mind 
it w.as a wry definite and [)arti(mlar jxfint.’ The instructor 
straigliteiK'd the matter out by contrasting A with Vi, C, etc. 
All the later [)()ints wen*, to the eye equally definite,, but 
ihe student was led to see that B was definite only in re- 
spect to A. Wh{*n he got back to A he could not get -it from 
any (uirlier point, and so saw that it was " any point.” Com- 
parison leads to knowledge of the properties of a point, and 
shows tlie student that knowledge of properties of a point 
is very different from direct perception of the point itself. 

]\Iem()iiy as a Faftoii in Education 

All through the lesson it was evident that the students 
were being called on to use their memories and to select 
Tram the propositions and facts stored up in memory. A 
chapter could be written on this aspect of the lesson. We 
have of late come to regard memory work in the schools 
as something unworthy of recognition in comparison with 
reasoning and the higher thought-processes. No one who 
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‘gives the hiatter any serious tliouglit can, howevep, fail to 
recognize tlie fact that the criticism of memory is not based 
on any real expectation on the part of teac^hers that 
students will be able to carry on the higher processes 
without an appeal to memory. Oriticisms of mem||ly are 
dire(‘,ted not againsi^ memory, l>ut against bad forms of 
remembering. Again and again the members of the class 
were required to go back into their memories and select 
the theH)rcms necessary for ])rogress in tlie demonstration 
in hand. Sometimes they offered an iri’elevaiit theorem. 
This showed lack f)f distahuination in select ion, or it showed 
poverty in the sto(^k of ideas from which tla^ seledion 
could be made. Wluai we spcaik of working out a dmnon- 
stration, it is evident that the material stoi(‘d in imanory 
must be in form to permit sel(*(‘tion and rapid r(‘vievv for 
the purpose of facilitating selective tliouglit. One giauu’al 
principle of memory which inimediatcdy sugg(‘sts itself in 
terms of tin) instnictoi‘'s (piestions is th(‘ jirimaple of arrange- 
ment. What do you know about e(piilateral triangles ? 
What do you know about lines that are perpendicular to 
parallel lines? These are examples of questions which 
were asked with a view to helping students to classify 
knowledge. Furthermore, -the classification must (‘.vidently 
not be too rigid, else the proposition whidi is needed now 
to illuminate the discussion from the point of view of the 
size of angles will not be available later when the same 
fundamental fact is needed in connection with the dis- 
cussion of areas. Memory must therefore contain items 
classified in a variety of ways. When the student goes 
back into his store of experiences, he must find there many 
propositions ready for use in many different connections.* 
To such a flexible memory there can be no obiection. To 
a well-ordered body of knowledge, especially if^ it is well- 
ordered. in many different directions, there can be no ob- 
jection. From these statements of what is demanded of 
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memory we begin to see how memory should be trained. 
If one wishes to have his students flexible and ready in 
ideas, then he must give them that type of memory train- 
ing wl^ich will make them both ready and flexible. The 
problem of modern teaching is not to ^iscard memory, but 
rather to train the powers of retention "and recall in a better 
way than formerly. To object to memory is very short- 
sighted; to improve memory is rational. 

We shall come back to this problem later. It is enough 
to point out here that ideas must be put into the mind 
with their possible relationships clearly recognized if these 
relationships are at some later day to be used productively 
in calling out the ideas. It is therefore important, when an 
idea is given, so to store it up in the mind that it shall be 
flexible and ready. One is tempted even at this stage of 
the discussion to point out that much of what has been 
said about the doctrine of formal discipline has been utt^ly 
at sea because it has not been based on this conception of 
the way in which ideas ought to be given. If ordinary school 
training does not transfer from one field of experience to 
another, this is not due to the inability of the human mind 
to transfer its training. The lack of transfer is in many 
cases due to the clumsy, stereotyped way in which ideas 
were put into the mind. The absence of general ideas and 
general habits of thought resulting from school work is 
due to poor teaching rather than to any limitations of 
the mind. Knowledge that does not transfer is inflexible 
and inert. It k badly remembered and was badly acquired. 
It shows that the mind is capable of taking in highly spe- 
cialized ideas : it does not show that the mind is incapable 
^f generalized experience, for generalization is seen to be 
dependent on the arrangement or organization of experi- 
ences. This matter will be fully discussed in a later chapter 
where the problem of organizing all experience so as to 
facilitate transfer will be the topic under discussion. 
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. Reasoning PbocesseS 

TKis discussion brings us to a consideration of the 
psychology of reasoning processes. Reasoning is the re- 
arrangement and recombination of ideas. Reasoning in- 
volves memory and classification of experiences and the 
combining of the experiences which belong together in 
leading to a definite conclusion. The process of thus 
-organizing and recombining experiences is one of the most 
important and, at the same time, one of the most baffling 
for the teacher to induce in a student. There is no specific 
rule which can be followed in cultivating the reasoning 
powers. The various facts which must ultimately be fitted 
together come up in one mind in one order, in another 
mind in a different order. Often the needed fact is coupled 
in memory with irrelevant tacts. These irrelevant facts 
must be rejected, and the useful facts must be recognized 
and held in mind until the whole fabric of the reasoning 
processes is woven together in a complex pattern. The 
teacher must stimulate to'coAtinued effort, must guide in 
the selection and rejection of elements, must point put 
that the selection of elements depends on the end sought. 
The end must be anticipated in general before it is reached 
in particular. This must all be done in such a way as to 
keep the student active and, so far as possible, free from 
dependence on the teacher and on other members of 
the class. 

Such a description of reasoning leaves one with only 
general maxims such as the following: First try to fore- 
see in a general way what end you want to reach. Next 
marshal all the facts you can find which are related to this 
end. Then arrange these facts in a progressive series. Such 
maxims describe what may very properly be called the 
general problem of the teacher. They also describe certain 
vgenerlfl mental habits and attitudes. 
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General Psychological pROjiLEMS 

We may close oiir comments on class observation by 
noting that there are certain general psychological princi- 
ples suggested by a visit to any class. The individuals in 
the class show marked individual mental and social charac- 
teristics. One student is aggressive and talkative, intei- 
rupting on the slightest provocation, full of energy and 
ready to attack any problem; another is quiet, undemon- 
strative, shy, and embarrassed. 

Again, the relation of the teacher to the students is dis- 
tinctly a psychological problem. Students and teachers alike 
are absorbed in certain reasoning })rocesses; they are all in 
the midst of psychological situations which are of great inter- 
' est to the student of psyc^hology, but which are viewed by the 
active partuapants in th(\se [)rocesses from a wholly unpsy- 
chological point of vi(‘AV. 41ie teacher will realize how direct 
and personal and unpsychological he usually is by undertak- 
ing, at some time when he is not absorbed in teaching, to 
make psychological studies of his students and their mental 
processes. When he is teaching, there is less opportunity to 
give attention to both the content of the discussion and the 
psychology of the student’s difficulties. Later, after he has 
studied the psychology^ of the situation, he will be able to find 
in every class exercise opportunity to apply his discoveries. 

There is, finally, the general emotional situation as it 
changes from moment to moment. The class and teacher 
in sympathy working together ; the single student confused 
and unable to reason because he lias made a mistake and is 
being laughed at, and, consequently, is more acutely aware 
of the other members of the class than he should be; the 
egotistical member of the class who prefers to hear himself 
rather than wait for ideas to justify speech — all these are 
interesting psychological problems, but they are general, 
and not especially appropriate to an analysis of geometry. 
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The Theory of teaching Mathematics 

From observations of students we turn to books on the 
methods of teaching geometry. Some of these books are 
written without any attempt to deal with the psychology 
of the situation ; others are full of psychological statements. 
For the purposes of our study we may refer to two books : 
one noupsyehological, the other very largely colored by 
psychological interests and discussions. Let the reader try 
the experiment of going over one of these books with a 
view to raising explicitly all the psychological questions 
that are referred to or im])lied in the text. Frequently the 
author will suggest interesting psycliological problems 
and discussions even when the treatment in the book is 
wholly unpsy(‘hologi(',al. 

SCHULTZE ON MeMORY 

Let us consider first a j)assage from Schultze's " Teach- 
ing of Mathematics in Secondary Schools”^ (pp. 10-11), in 
which the author deals with matters which are evidently 
psydiological. 

In the pre('eding ]xiragraph it was pointed out that mechan- 
ical memorizing is a perfectly proper method of studying the 
most elementary, the most fujidamental facts, which are of fre- 
quent application. This is })ossibly the reason why the teach- 
mg is far more effective in the lower grades than later on. In 
more advanced work the very nature of the subjects makes 
mere memorizing ineffective. 

Our high sc'hools, however, not only encourage ]nemorizing, 
but sometimes almost force the student to adoj)t this as the 
only mode of study, for only bv memorizing can he hope to 
satisfy the immediate demands of the school. 

The daily rations of mental food that the student has to 
swallow give him no choice ; there is no time for thought, for 

1 Published by The Macmillan Company, 1912. 
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for judicious study ; he mmt memorize. Moreover) 
the cEaracter of the studies leads him to mechanical work, for 
in spite of the vigorous denials of our pedagogues, the greater 
part of the curriculum is informational. It is knowledge and 
not power that is emphasized in most of the studies, and even 
subjects which by their very nature should ^be mastered by 
thinking are often made informational. For the informational 
method produces much quicker and more spectacular results 
than the slow judicious mode of study. What a fine display of 
learning students can make if they have been cramming con- 
scientiously ! How high the percentage they can secure in ex- 
aminations ! True, the after effects are sad, but who cares ? 
As long as the boy can talk glibly about complex economic 
problems ^ terms which he does not understand, we are satis- 
fied. What does it matter, that a year later he has not the 
remotest inkling of the subject, that he cannot discuss intelli- 
gently the simplest new problem that may arise ! 

Can we wonder that under such conditions the stud^.nt never 
breaks away from mechanical way of studying that he ac- 
quired in the elementary school ? And can we wonder, too, that 
the results of our teaching become inferior in the higher grades 
of the grammar school, and especially so in the high school ? 

As one reads such a criticism of the schools he *cannq|} 
help wishing that the author had been more explicit *about 
the meaning of the term "'mechanical memorizing,” Just 
how does this differ in character from nonmechanical? 
And how far does the " slow judicious mode of study” in- 
volve memory ? Surely a student who does not know the 
theorems he has passed over will be slow indeed, and prob- 
ably far from judicious in his thinking. Is it true that ele- 
mentary education is made ^ up of memorizing ? It is a 
.common habit of high-school teachers without very much 
knowledge of the real conditions in elementary schools to 
give liberally of their advice about what is and ought tO 
be the task of the lower schools. If our author would talk 
ovet this, matter with some good elementary teacher^ 
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would find that the elementary teaphers hat^e the same 
problem that he has. What does anyone mean when he says 
that most of the curriculum is informational? Has our 
author measured the aiiiount of time devoted in most 
schools to such noninformationtd studies as drill in lan- 
guage and to exorcises in writing and speaking ? Probably 
not j for if he had, he would hardly have made the statement 
which he hiakes. In short, our author does not contribute 
any very clear ideas on the value of memory in geometry 
and algebra We should be left in a bad plight if we had 
nothing but the prejudice against memory which this pas- 
sage is calculated to foster.* Indeed, our author, is himself 
SO prejudiced against memory that he writes (p. 18), 
'' The principal value of mathematical studies arises from the 
facts that it exercises the reasonimj power more^ and claims 
from the memory less than any other secondary school sub- 
ject.” The trouble is that he has got his mind fixed on a con- 
trast between two processes, namely reasoning and memory, 
which are psychologically not opposed to each other at all. 

SCHULTZE ON AXIOMS AND POSTULATES 

Another discussion by the same author relates to the 
difficulty of introducing the work without confusing the 
student by elaborate proofs and discussions wffiich seem to 
him unnecessary and cumbersome (pp. 88-89). 

The most fundamental propositions in geometry, such as 
^'straight angles are equal’’ or '"the complements of equal 
angles are equal,” are frequently designated preliminary 
propositions, These preliminary propositions have certain 
peouliarities which make them less adapted to produce an 
understanding of geometry than are the theorems that follow. 

In the first place, these propositions state facts which are 
so self-evident that the beginner does not see the necessity of 
proving them. That right angles are equal, or that only one 
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perpendicular to a given line can be drawn at a given point/ 
are facts so obvious that their certainty does not appear to * 
become greater by demonstrations of any sort. 

In the second place, proofs of exceedingly simple facts are 
often difficult, and hence it is not surprising that many of the 
deitlonstrations given for the preliminary propositions are not 
the same simple deductions that are usually employed in geora- 
etry, but rather artificial devices. To the beginner such proofs 
frequently appear as unintelligible, complicated statements, the 
truth of which is far more doubtful than that of the theorems 
to be proved. 

Although absolute rigor is utterly unattainable when present- 
ing this subject in a secondary school, many textbooks sacrifice 
pedagogic considerations in the attempt to jiresent the prelim- 
inary propositions rigorously. Whether or not the student can 
fully comprehend the presentation seems to be a matter of 
minor importance with some authors. We must have rigor, 
absolute exactness, training in logic from the first day on, 
otherwise,” so these dogmatists claim, ” the student will be 
hopelessly led into the habit of slipshod thinking from which 
no further training can redeem him.” This striving for rigor 
is undoubtedly resjionsible for tlie highly artificial character 
and the complexity of the preliminary propositions as given 
in a great many textbooks. 

The psychology of this difficulty certainly cal^s for earnest 
attention on the part of teachers. How can a matter be 
clear, and yet dilficult to translate into a train of logical 
reasoning ? The answer offered in an earlier paragraph of 
this chapter (p. 60 ) is that we are here dealing with two 
spheres of experience. Transititon from one to the other is 
the real difficulty. If this answer is not acceptable, then it 
devolves upon someone to go further, because the problem 
is an urgent one for the teacher. Indeed, the problem here 
presented raises the interesting question whether geometry 
of a simple type ought not to be given in the elementary 
schools where the simpler and less rigorous types of thought 
are recognized as more at home. 
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Schultzs on Imagery 

Another psychological problem which our author presents 
is that of imagery (pp. 266-268) : 

The study of solid geometry strengthens the stiident/s space 
jjmaginatioii and his power to image space configurations, and 
it gives him an understanding for drawings that represent 
spatial objects. 

Altogetlier it seems that the utilitarian advantages are some- 
what greater, but the purely cultural advantages somewhat 
smaller, than in plane geometry. 

With such restrictions tlie study of solid geometry will not 
offer great difficulty to the student. It may require a little 
more time and a little more study, but it does not require more 
intelligence than does plane geometry. 

One difficulty, however, against which we must guard and 
which we must overcome at the very start is the inability of 
some students to understand diagrams of solids. Tliere are 
students who ai e able to reason logically, but who cannot imag- 
ine clearly the spatial forms ^\rhich the diagrams represent. 
There are two ways of overcoming this difficulty, namely, the 
use of models and rational methods of drawing. 

The function of the model is to help the student in the 
beginning to an understanding of solid figui cs in general, and 
to make clear to him, later on, difficult drawings which other- 
wise he would not understand. The model should, however, 
not be used to supplant the drawing. As soon as the student 
is able to understand the drawings, the models should be dis- 
carded or reserved for the most difficult cases only. Otherwise 
the student will lose one of the main benefits of the study, 
namely, the development of his space imagination and of his 
faculty to understand diagrams of solids. 

There are other passages, of like import, which cannot be 
quoted in full. These all raise at once — and in a very vivid 
way — the question of imagery. How does imagery differ 
from reasoning ? Why is it more difficult to imagine solid 
figures thto to imagine plane ? Is it true that one of the 
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functions of geometry as taught in the schools is to culti- 
vate the power of imagery ? It is interesting to note that 
the experience of schools shows that students are deficient. 
Why should we be more deficient in tliis matter than the 
Greeks or the Japanese? Is it not because the school has 
left space to develop as best it can in the mind of the stu- 
dent without the legitimate help which would come from 
instruction in spatial relations all through the period of 
education prior to that in which the student encounters 
high-school geometry? If so fundamental a power as the 
interpretation of a drawing of a solid is lacking in high- 
school students, it is probable, in the light of experience, 
that a course in demonstrative geometry administered in the 
high school will cure the difficulty. Is it not rather the duty 
of the school to put into the elementary course at an early 
point some constructive geometry ? Indeed, it seems very 
clear to the unbiased student that it is to the interest of 
the geometrician himself that he be persuaded to look ^bout 
for ways of cultivating space imagery which are more effi- 
cient than those afforded in the logical courses now offered 
in demonstrative geometry. 

SCHULTZE ON FOUMAL DISCIPLINE 

One problem which alwa}s turns up in educational dis- 
cussions is the problem of mental discipline. Thus, our 
author writes:^ 

Some psychologists claim that there is no such thing as 
general mental discipline, that the disciplinary value pertains 
only to the subject studied, or to one of similar content, and 
that consequently mathematical study increases the reasoning 
power for mathematics only. 

It cannot be denied that there -is a little truth in the first 
part of this assertion, and that this theory has produced some 


1 Schultee; pp. 24-25. 
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reaction against the practice of defending any ped?agogical 
absurdity on grounds of '' mental discipline.” But on the other 
hand there is a tendency among the sensational pedagogues 
to exaggerate and to generalize too sweepingly. Pedagogy and 
psychology are not exact science i. Their results are only 
app’’oximately true, and cannot be applied in the san\e rigorous 
fashion as those of mathematics or physics. If vv^e attempt to 
ap])iy them to complex problems, the limits of error are likely 
to become so large as to invalidate the entire results. Conclu- 
sions reached by such metliods need constant verification, and 
must be modified if found to l>e contradictory to experience. 

Precisely this thing hai>j)ens in this widely advertised disci- 
pline theory when we apply it to mathematical teaching. Every 
mathematical teacher of experience has seen cases which dis- 
prove this theory. It is a common experience to see a pupil in the 
upper grades suddenly wake up to the meaning of mathemati(?s, 
and thereV)y change his attitude towards study in general. 

On the matter here discussed we shall later enlarge in a 
full chapter devoted to a review of recent discussions of 
formal discipline. 

Smith on Fokmal Discipline 

The importance of a rediscussion of the whole matter 
will be obvious when we put together two quotations from 
another leading author : ^ 

There have l>een those who did not proclaim the utilitarian 
value of* geometry, but who fell into as serious an error, 
namely, the advocating of geometry as a means of training 
the memory. Tn times not so very far past, and to some extent 
to-day, the memorizing of proofs has been justified on this 
groxmd. This error has, however, been fully exposed by our 
modmm psychologists. They have shown that the person who 
memorizes the propositions of Euclid by number is no more 
capable of memorizing other facts than he was before, and 

^ David E. Smith, The Teaching of Geometry, p. 12. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1911. 
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that the* learning of proofs verbatim is of no assistance what- 
ever in retaining matter that is helpful in other lines of work. 
Geometry, therefore, as a training of the memory is of no more 
value than any other subject in the curriculum. 

A few pages later the same author holds that logical 
training will carry over (p. 17). 

In spite of the results of the very meager experiments of 
the psychologists, it is probable that the man who has had 
some diall in syllogisms, and who has leaimed to select the 
essentials and to neglect the nonessentials in reaching his con- 
clusions, has acquired habits in reasoning that will help him in 
every line of work. 

SCHULTZE ON COMPARATIVE DIFFICULTY OF AlGEBRA 
AND GE(3METRY 

Another problem on which every writer expresses himself 
is the character and difficulty of algebra as compared with 
geometry. The following quotations refer to this problem^ 

The selection of the subject-matter for courses in elementary 
algebra must largely depend upon the educational advantages 
of the subject, which are not absolutely identical with those of 
geometry. Algebra requires the same accuracy of thinking, 
and the same, or possibly greater accui-acy of detail than geome- 
try. It may be graded as perfectly, and its introductory chapters 
may be made even simpler than those of geometry. The defi- 
niteness of the task given to the student, the^certainty of the 
results, and the applicability of lyany of its topics to scientific 
or other problems are juecisely the same as in geometry. 

On the other hand, algebra does not require as m uch reason- 
ing, and this reasoning is not always of the same high order as 
geometry. The amount of information cannot be reduced quite 
as much as in geometry, and some topics in algebra require a 
certain amount of mechanical drill. Hence, ingenuity and 
originality of thinking do not play quite the same role, and the 

1 Schultze,' pp. 288-289. 
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ki^pwledge of facts is somewhat more important than in geom- 
etry. Moreover, algebra lends itself rather readily to a purely 
mechanical treatment. Students may add exponents, transpose 
terras, and perform other manipulations without having a clear 
notion of the meaning of these operations, and the symbols 
involved. . 

Thus, while possessing most of the advantages of other 
mathematical branches, algebra has certain drawbacks, and the 
courses of study should be so arranged as to eliminate or to 
minimize these disadvantages. 

This passage raises a whole series of psychological prob- 
lems with which we shall have to deal when we have made 
an analysis of algebra. In the meantime we may quote 
once more from Professor Smith ^ on the same topic. 

Smith on^ the Relative Difficulty of Algebka 
AND Geometky 

The (^hild studies form in the kindergarten before he studies 
number, and this is sound educational policy. He studies form, ' 
in mensuration, throughout his course in arithmetic, and this, 
too, is good educatioiial policy. This kind of geometry very 
properly precedes algebra. But the demonstrations of geometry, 
the study by pupils of fourteen years of a geometry that was 
written for college students and always studied by,them until 
about fifty years ago, — that is by no means as easy as the study 
of a simple algebraic symbolism and its apydicatioii to easy 
equations. If geometry is to be taught for the same reason as 
at present, it cannot advantageously be taught earlier chan now 
without much simplification, and it cannot successfully be fused 
with algebra save by some teacher who is vnlling to sacrifice 
an undue amount of energy to no really worthy purpose. 

This paragraph suggests a number of interesting psycho- 
logical questions. Why should different stages of the study 
of space be separated as they now" are ? Why should the 
study of geometiy continue in its present form ? 

1 The Teaching of Geometry, p. 88. 
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j * 

If there are ‘various kinds of geometry, then the limit^of 
each are certainly worthy of definition. How far should direct 
space perception appear in the later studies' of geometrical 
propositions, as well as in the elementary studies ? Suppose 
that we find the studies of mensuration made in arithmetic 
8y the ordinary elementary-school child to be as 

stract as the theorems in geometry; will this justify our 
taking a different attitude than that announced in the para- 
graph ? Why wshould geometry not be simplified ? Is algebra 
made up of " simple symbolism ” and " easy equations ” ? 


Smith on the Application of Geometry 

As pointed out in the introductory discussion in Chap- 
ter II, geometry and its applications are different. The psy- 
chology of applications is a topic which will naturally come 
up again in discussing the technical subjects. We shall not 
be able to enter into a complete discussion of the matter: iu 
this connection, but there is a good opportunity here to get 
the problem clearly before us. 

In his second chapter and throughout the book Profes- 
sor Smith discusses the problem of the practipad application 
of geometry. He points out that in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (p. 10) there were large numbers of treatises 
published on the subject of practical geometry. On page 11 
he reaches the followmg conclusion : 

Out of all this effort some genuine good remains, but rela* 
tively not very much. And so it will be with, the present 
movement [that is, the movement in the direction of applied 
geometry] ; it will serve its greatest purpose in making teachers 
think and read, and in adding to their interest and enthusiasm 
and to the interest of their pupils ; but it will not greatly 
change geometry, because no serious person ever believed that 
geometry w^s taught chiefly for practical purposes, or was made 
more interesting or valuable through such a pretense. 
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4 A further passage dealing with the same topic appears 
on page 74. 

And as to the exercises, what is the basis of selection ? In 
general, let it be said that any ^^xervise that pretends to be real 
shoidd be so, and that words taken from science or measure- 
ments do not necessarily make the problem gfiimine. To take 
a proposition and apply it in a manner that the world never 
sanctions is to indulge in deceit. On the other hand, wholly to 
neglect the common axiplications of geometry to handwork of 
yarious kinds is to miss one of our great opportunities to make 
the subject vital to the pupil, to arouse new interest, and to 
give a meaning to it that is otherwise wanting. It should always 
be remembered that mental discipline, whatever the phrase may 
^ mean, can as readily be obtained from a genuine application 
of a theorem as from a mere geometric puzzle. On the other 
hand, it is evident that not more than 25 per cent of proposi- 
tions have any genuine applications outside of geometry, and 
that if we are to attempt any apiilications at all, these must be 
sopght mainly in the field of pure geometry. In the exercises, 
therefore, we seek to-day a sane and a balanced book, giving 
equal weight to theory and to practice, to the demands of the 
artisan and to those of the mathematician, to the ap^ilications 
of concrete science and to those of pure geometry, thus making 
a fusion of pure and applied mathematics, with the latter as 
promiixent as the supply of genuine problems iiermits. 

In drawing this contrast Professor Smith has done us 
the great service of calling attention to the fact that the 
mental processes involved in applications of geometry are 
different from the mental processes aroused during the dem- 
onstration of theorems. If we recognize clearly this conclu- 
sion, we shall see the necessity of studying the processes of 
application in order that we may train them and in order 
that we may understand their value. The assumption of 
th6 school in times past has been that students will work 
out the applications of the theories which they learn in 
school in a natural and spontaneous way. There is of 
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course, in practical life, little justification for the pious hope 
that applications of science will take care of themselves. 
There is ample evidence that a student must be shown how 
to use his mental equipment before it becomes available in 
circumstances other than those in which it was acquired. 

Let us assume that some of the applications found m 
the school are artificial in character. Is it not true that 
any general scheme of education is in this sense relatively 
artificial ? Is not the whole period of dependent, unpro- 
ductive childhood and youth a relatively artificial period ? 
It liiay be said that the child who imitates his elders in a 
game is doing something tliat is highly artificial ; the girl 
with her dolls or the boy with his carpenter’s tools is cer- 
tainly not making an application of his powers to any situ- 
ation which can be thouglit of as productive. But this very 
artificial opportunity of employing one’s powers is of the 
greatest advantage to the child ; it is the purpose of patufe 
during this period of dependency to furnish the child With 
leisure to experiment. There is no better exercise for the 
memory and no better exercise for the growing mind than 
to set up some kind of situation and fac6 it with a view to 
solving its difficulties — not because the solution is going 
to be marketable or because it is going to modify the real 
world of affairs, but because it is going to give the individual 
poise and new equipment and new ability to carry over 
what he has acquired in one field into another situation 
which does not contain the elements of the original situation. 
Such an artificial situation trains one’s knowledge and skill. 

One reads in the educational literature of the day the 
statement that the school should be a real world. One 
reads that the child will not attack the problems of the 
school with any enthusiasm unless the school can be made 
as real as the business world is for an adult. The answer 
to many of these statements is that the world of action is 
real even when situations are merely imagined situations. 
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In order to be real» a situation does not need to be* produc- 
tive for society ; it does not need to modify tlie physical 
world in any definite way. The situation is real if it calls 
for a mental adjustment on the part of the child or a 
conscious readjustment of his bc^havior. In this sense the 
applications of geometry to relatively artificial situations 
may be immensely real for the student who is working 
them out, although from the point of view of adult society 
they may be very artificial and insignificant. 

It is enough for our present purpose if the problem is 
clearly before us. The solution of the problem must be 
sought in connection with the discussion of the place of 
the practical arts in school work. 

Smith on the Reasons for the Study of Geometry 

One final cpidtation from Professor Smith suggests an 
interesting psychological problem. On page 15 he con- 
cludes his discussion of the reasons why we teach and 
study geometry with the following : 

Probably the primary reason, if we do not attempt to deceive 
ourselves, is pleasure. We study music because music gives 
us pleasure, not necessarily our own music, but good music, 
whether ours, or, as is more probable, tliat of others. We 
, study literature because we derive pleasure fronr books . . . . 
At any rate, these are the nobler reasons for their study. 

it is with geometry. We study it because we derive 
pleasure from contact with a great and ancient body of learn- 
ing that has occupied the attention of master minds during 
the thousands of years in which it has been perfected, and we 
are uplifted by it. . j. 

The student of psychology is instantly struck b;f the fact 
that Professor Smith’s argument at this point is by no means 
fundamental. He does not go to the bottom of the matter 
when he says that we derive pleasure from this sort of 
study. Pleasure itself is an experien^-which needs some 
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explanation. T^ere are as many different kinds of pleasure 
as there are different types of mental attitudes. If geom- 
etry gives pleasure, this result must be due to the fact that 
in some fashion or other geometry sets up forms of behavior 
and forms of mental activity that are in keeping with the 
demands of the individuars nature. No form of experience 
is pleasurable unless it is in some fundamental way in keep- 
ing with the demands of the individual. Therefore, when 
our author states that we derive pleasure from geometry, 
he gives a descriptive account of the situation and not an 
explanation of it. To offer pleasure as the prime reason 
for the study of geometry is to take only one step in the 
direction of a real explanation. 

Suppose, for example, that we try two or three of the 
different hypotheses that might be suggested as back of 
Professor Smith’s statement. Thus we might hold with 
certain metaphysicians that geometry gives pleasure be- 
cause in this sphere the mind is operating in a world of its 
own creation. Geometry is nothijig but a creatidU of one’s 
own consciousness, and consequently geometry is more fully 
and satisfactorily understood than any other system of ex- 
perience. Geometry therefore gives the mind an opportu- 
nity to work over with pleasure its own creations. 

On the other hand, we may turn to an entirely different 
interpretation of the situation. We may say that geometry 
is a more concrete subject than most of the others off eyed 
in the course of study. The student can see his sensory 
expenences unite in a well-organized and connected system* 
Thus, for example, when one tries to find out the sum of t|^e 
angles of a triangle, he is not at liberty to modify the real, 
objective facts in any particular, and ttie more he experi- 
ments witb these facts, the more stubbornly concrete they 
become, while at the same time the more thoroughly reli- 
able they are to his thinking. After he has experimented 
with five triangles he can go on to fifty or five hundrecj, 
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and he-^wlll always %d 4}hat tlie result ^ tliQ sariia with re- 
gard to the sum of the angles. Experience of this type is 
very concrete and objective ; and the high degree of satis- 
faction which the student derives from this contact with a 
series of experiences which are aniform is the satisfaction 
which comes from a definite understanding of the real world. 

Both of these statements wouhl comport with Professor 
Smith’s statement regarding pleasure, and yet they are fun- 
damentally opposed in their teachings regarding the nature 
of geometry. The problem of wh} geometry gives pleasure 
is therefore a deeper problem than the mere assertion of the* 
fact. , Furthermore, there arc many known cases where the 
study of geometry does not give pleasure to the student. 
The problem of how to produce a readjustment in such 
cases is a very in gent human problem. We shall certainly 
need to im^uirey in such iiegati^ e cases, what is the psy- 
chological character of pleasure, and wdiat the possibility of 
so readjusting the situation as to produce pleasure through 
the study of geometry., Suppose we tell students that they 
will ultimately derive pleasure from tasks which at the 
nut set do not afford pleasure, we shall be deep in the psy- 
cliology of pleasure, and we shall be greatly concerned to 
discover the formula by which geometry can be used as an 
instrument for giving the ultimate pleasure promised. 

The reader who has had the courage to follow the dis- 
cussions of the last few pages will be convinced that it is 
relatively easy to raise psychological questions. The answers 
to some of these questions are not always easy to find. Our 
present purpose has, however, been served if the method of 
raising questions has been demonstrated. Answering some 
of these questions will be the work of later chapters. We 
shall therefore close the special treatment of geometry and 
turn for a time to the analysis of algebra, returning, after 
some discussion of algebra, to the question of the relation 
between geometry and the other branches of mathematics. 



CHAPTER V 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER AND ABSTRACTION 

The psychological analysis of algebra must be introduced 
by a consideration, first, of the psychology of number, and 
second, by a consideration of the psychology of abstraction. 
Algebra is a generalized .arithmetic, and as such is related 
historically to the science.- of number rather than to the 
science of space. This historical relation was the subject 
of brief comment in an earlier chapter and need not be 
elaborated here. 

Number Consciousness a Form of Comparison 

The mental process which appears in number conscious- 
ness is in essence one of the many fonns of comparison^ 
The objects to be counted are related in consciousness to 
some set of objects, or to some standard series of ideas, 
which serve as tallies. Thus, when primitive man came 
to possess so many cattle or tents that lie could no longer 
remember them individually, he began to compare his pos- 
sessions to convenient and more readily manageable sets of 
objects which served as tallies.' The word "calculate ” and 
related words show that the ancient Roman used peb- 
bles (^calcuhis, " a pebble”) for the purpose in question. He 
looked at one sheep or one ox and set aside a pebble as a 
reminder of this item of his wealth. The pebble thus set 
aside was easy to manage, and it was a safe reminder, for 
it was soon found to be invariably true that if there had 
once been a one-to-one corre§pondence between tallied and? 

90 
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objects, there would always be a one-to-one correspondence. 
That is, if a pebble had been set aside for a sheep, then later 
there must be a sheep for each pebble. 

The common series on wliich primitive man depended 
tO: thus rtjmind himself of his possessions was the series of 
digits which he always had as convenient objects of im- 
mediate reference. The fingers exercised a significant and 
formative influenee on the methods of counting. We can 
understand this influence only when we consider many facts 
regarding the fingers as a system of tallies. Thus we may 
comment in detail on one essential characteristic of the 
fingers which influenced the mind in making up number 
systems. The fingers are a limited group and require, in 
addition to themselves, certain supplementary devices which 
make it possible to use them over and over again in tally- 
ing off' ' iai'ge collections of objects. The number system 
becomes, therefore, a series of multiples, and much of the 
terminology of number deals with this repeating of the base. 
Furthermore, the decimal base and the base of five which ap- 
pear in many number schemes are not mathematically nec- 
essary. The ])ase might equally well have been six or twelve 
or some other small, easily recognized number. In the se- 
lection of ten we see the influence of the fingers. In the 
struggles through which primitive people passed* in develop- 
ing^ number terminology which should include many tens, 
we see the embarrassments and limitations which grew out of 
the limited system of tallies which the hand made' available. 

WoKDs AS Substitutes fob Tallies 

After primitive man became familiar with the advantages 
of a one-to-one comparison of objects with a system of tab. 
lies, it was natural that he should translate the system of 
tallying which he had evolved into a system of words. The 
number terms used by primitive peoples exhibit almost 
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universally the direct relation of number words to the hand- 
tally system. Thus one historian ^ remarks: 

The number five is generally represented by the open hand, « 
and it is said that in almost all languages the words five and 
hand are derived from the same root. . . . The only tribes 
of whom I have read who did not count in terms either of five 
' or of some multiple of five are the Bolans of West Africa, who 
are s^d^o have counted by multiples of seven, and the Maoris, 
who' are said to have counted by multiples of eleven. 

The creation of a series of words which could be substi- 
tuted for the objects used as tallies is a long process. Such 
a series of words has the disadvantage over a series of tal- 
lies that the word disappears as soon as it is uttered. Imag- 
ine a speaker saying over to himself, '' one, one, one,” and 
so on, as the items of his property pass in review. Evi- 
dently such a series of ones is of no use in keeping tally, 
because the tally system is less easy to remember than the 
objects taken directly. The words used in the tally system 
must be distinguishable, and, furthermore, each word must 
have a fi^ed place in the number series. The importance 
of giving a number word a fixed place in the series is^'seen 
when we observe little children who know number words, 
but do not know their order. A little child wilYcount with- 
out recognition of order, saying three, seven, one, five.” 
A few moments later he will say " nihe, six, one, three.” 
He does not know the order of thbse words, hence. he 
cannot count in any true sense* 

Highek Forms of Comparison applied to Numbers 

We cannot here enter into the details of the history of 
number terminology. Let us assume that a race or indi- 
vidual h£|(S learned to count, and has a developed,, number 

I B 2 d\, A Short Account of the History of MatfiematieS, 

p* ^ The Macmillan Company, 1893. 
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terimnol^y. There are still higher forms o£ thought winch 
number makes possible. Thus, suppose there are side by 
sida two heaps of pebbles representing the Roman’s count 
of his properties. He wishes now to combine or divide the 
two parts of his property represented by these two heaps 
of tallies. He can do this in various ways ; either he can go 
back to the things themselves, or he can carry on the re- 
distribution vith the aid ol his tallies. There is a third way 
which he might adopt: he might divide up the images of 
his possessions vliich he carries in memory. Finally, he 
might adopt the most elaborate and complex method of 
all: be might first translate his property into talhes, and 
then do his readjusring by thinking about his tallies. The 
method of relying on tallies proved to be the simplest. 
Man also found very soon that there are certain regular 
principles whioli assert themselves in the combination and 
recombination of tallies. The discovery of these regular 
principles of combination in tally systems led to the inven- 
tion of counting and adding machines such as the abacus. 
An abacus is a mechanical contrivance to facilitate combin- 
ing and recombining groups of tallies. The psychological 
effect of using this machine is that the individual becomes 
expert in rearranging sets of tallies ; this is a higher proc- 
ess than that involved in counting. 

Again, we cannot enter into the history of adding and 
dividing devices. We are, Imwever, interested in the fact, 
for which there is abundant historical evidence, that whfsn 
men found how elaborately numbers can be combined and 
recombined, some of them became so absorbed in this mere 
working over of number systems that they forgot the rela- 
tion of numbers to things. Numbers became things of a 
Mgher order — they were of interest not because of what 
they represented, but because of their own laws of combi- 
nation and recombination. We speak to-day of pure num- 
|)er as distinguished from applications. The expression 
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" pure numbers ” indicates that the number system has an 
interest to the student of the laws of number combination, 
even thoxigh the process of combination and recombination 
is not directly related to any perceptual experience. 


Numbers distinct from Systems of Measurement 

Number systems and principles of number combination 
and Recombination are, in our present-day civilization, inti- 
mately related to all kinds of systems of measurement. It 
should be recognized, however, that numbers are not to be 
confused with standards .of measurement. Thus, when one 
uses a foot ruler to measure distance and a dollar to meas; 
ure money values, he can apply the principles of number 
combinations in exactly the same way to two wholly differ- 
ent standards and to two wholly different sets of experi- 
ences. The creation of a standard foot is not a phase of 
number consciousness. Number is used in dealing with the 
foot, but the selection of the foot, and the devices adopted 
for applying the foot to other spaces which are to be meas- 
ured, are not problems of number. 

The distinction between the pure number ^dea and the 
practical arts of applying standards to objects is a distinc- 
tion which needs to be emphasized by the student of 
education. Educational literature has at times confused 
these two different psychological processes, and our text- 
books are full of admixtures of the two. Thus, in all school 
arithmetics the tables of weights and measures are given as 
a part of the science of number. That the tables of weights 
and measures are not arithmetical in character, as are the 
addition table or multiplication table, is seen in the simple 
fact that French arithmetic is the same as English arithmetic 
in so far as it presents the. tables of pure number and number 
recombination, but French and English books are wholly 
different in the standard weights and measures presented,/ 
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" The selection of a standard greatly promotes the appli- 
cation of number to practical life, and a standard could not 
be used to any advantage if there were no number system; 
but the intiniate relation of the two does not justify the 
notion that they are psychologically the same. 

For our study of algebra it is of tlie highest importance 
that we distinguish between measurement and number 
combinations. Algebra is a science which studies the laws 
of number recombination without any reference to stand- 
ards of measurement. The student who has been studying 
weights and measures in the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary school comes into high-school algebra and finds no 
tables of weights and measures. He finds some of the famil- 
iar forms of combination which he used in arithmetic, but 
these combinations are freed, as far as possible, in algebra 
from direct reference to any particular standards of meas- 
urement. Algebra does not measure; it establishes and 
expounds laws of combinatio)i and recombination. It is an 
abstract science of the laws of mathematical combination, 
it is not a final chapter of the ordinary arithmetic ; such 
chapters invariably deal with applications of mathematical 
laws to compl(3X measurements. 

AlGKF3KA a ScUENCE of HiGHEU AilSTRACTlON 

Take, for example, the simple algebraic statement 
a (6 -f- c) = ah -h ac. 

This statement sets forth a fundamental and universal law 
of combination, but it says not a word about standards. 
The algebraic formula is a device for strippmg the process 
of combination, as far as possible, of all content, and with 
the content removed, we face the one question, .How can 
quantitative ideas be recombined? We are dealing here 
with an abstract matter of rearrangement. 
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This, concentration^ of attention on the laws of combina- 
tion and the neglect of all concrete aspects of situations 
h a forpi of abstraction. We must therefore study more 
completely the psychology of abstraction. Abstraction is a 
form of mental activity which begins with analysis. Through 
analysis we cut off in thought certain elements of a percep- 
tual experience, and concentrate on a single characteristic 
or on a limited group of characteristics. We saw one type 
of abstraction when we were considering the geometrical 
definitions of lines and points. The perceived line has 
width aiid color as the observer sees it, but we do not want 
,to consider the width or the color in geometry ; we accord- 
ingly neglect them and say that a line has only one charac- 
teristic, namely, length. The point is described as having 
no sensory properties, no color, not even dimensions. That 
means that in geometry we must neglect all those sensory 
properties which we see when we look at real point's. The 
neglect of certain aspects of a situation is the negative side ' 
of abstraction. On the positive side we concentrate atten- 
tion on those facts which constitute the real subject matter 
of our science. Thus a line has length ; a point has position. 
For geometry the laws of position and extension are the 
only facts worth considering in the experiences which we 
derive from points and lines. 

The Development of Forms of Abstraction 

The example of abstraction which was borrowed from 
geometry is by no means tlie simplest example that could 
be found. W e are constantly making abstractions in our 
dealing with objects in that we neglect certain parts of the 
sensory experiences, which come to us as we look at ea(?h 
object. For example, when talking with a person we negldot 
practically all of the visual experiences which cOme to p® 
fipm the walls of the room or the Objects in the room. 
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thus cut off or abstract the person from his surroundmgs. 
If we are talking with a larger number of people in the 
same room, we include more sensory elements; we even 
make use of the visual images w^'ich we get from the walls, 
in order to ^adjust properly the vigor with which we articu- 
late. Our mentiil and physical attitudes are very different 
when we are thinking of many people and when we are 
thmking of a single person. Our attitudes are thus seen to 
be relatively independent of the sensory impressions offered 
to us. We may therefoie conclude that abstractions and 
activities are closely related. 

The reason why we analyze our experiences and concen- 
trate on certain selected portions of them is that we are 
able to react at any given moment only to one aspect of 
the whole situation. Tliose parts of the situation to which 
we react are of enough greater importance to us so that we 
recognize them more ek^arly in consciousness than we do 
the elements of the situation to which we do hot react. In 
some eases we deliberately react for the purpose of helping 
ourselves to discriminate. Thus, if one points his finger in 
a certain direction, he finds that he can concentrate his 
-attention and the attention of his audience very much better 
through this act than through any other means. The ges- 
ture of pointing is, therefore, an instrument of analysis. In 
the same way there are certain reactions of the eyes which 
aid analysis. If one points to a particular object and focuses 
his eyes upon that object, he brings out the meaning and 
value of the object on which he focuses very much more 
vividly than he could if his eyes simply wandered about the 
room. Indeed, in visual analysis, nature has cooperated by 
making the central part of the retina very different, in its 
structure and in its ability to receive impressions, from the 
rest of the retina. Consequently, a person who looks with 
fixed vision not only has the advantage of the movement by 
which he concentrates attention on a given object, but he also 
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has a dearer and more vivid group of sensory experiences 
from an object which is seen with the center of the retina. 

Many of our movements are designed to bring us into 
more intimate sensory contact witli the objects of attention. 
Thus, if after looking at an object for a time I go to it and 
take it in my liand, I am not only helping myself to neglect 
tlie rest of my environment and to concentrate attention 
on the one object through my movement, but I liave also 
increased my sensory contact with tlie object. All these 
examples show liow im])Oilant are the analyses which we 
are constantly making of our experiences. 

WonDS THE Chief Instuuments of Absthaction 

We have, in addition to the various forms of movement 
which have been described above, an iniportant instrument 
of analysis in the words which we employ. If I look at a 
general surface and observe at iirst its giaierah character- 
istics, and then use a single word to desigimte its color, 
I aid myself in the analysis of the situation by the use of 
this word. The value of the word is not merely that I ex- 
press an idea. The greatest value of the word is that I am 
thus aided in making an analysis of my own experience. 
I distinguish between the (H)lor and tlie oilier characteristics 
of the object through the word as an instrument of discrim- 
ination. After I have thus made analysis by means of a 
word, the word comes to stiuid in my experience for the 
characteristic which it designates. In later cases the word 
may be used to bring up in the mind a picture or image 
of the selected characteristic. On the other hand, in many 
cases the word does not recall the characteristic in any 
vivid way. It merely makes the cliaracteristic available 
without concrete imagery. Thus, if one uses the word 
'' blue,” he can safely contrast blue with other colors, re- 
marking to Jiimself that blue is different from red or green. 
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In such a contrast of words we do not need vivid pictures 
of the colors themselves to become aware of the differences 
between the sensory qualities to which the words refer ; 
the very difference betw<^en the rames is significant for our 
thought. The fa(T that one has separate words for various 
, color experiences records the fact that these experiences 
are differeiu. Indeed, one emi talk about this difference 
without realizing exactly what the difference is. In short, 
one can coiu'cntrate attention on a difference depending 
wholly upon two words without calling up the actual sen- 
sory images at all. To be sure, if one wanted to do so, he 
could usually think this difference out in sensory terms, 
but for the most part one saves time and energy by not 
trying to thhik out the diffcirence in fuil. It is more eco- 
nomical for one to do his thinking and (.'omparing in words. 
In all those cases we see how the mind operates through 
symbols, tliat i^s through representative ex[)eriences which 
a^'e substituted for direct expei-’ences. Tlu^ use of symbols 
is also, as seen in these exam[)ies, related to selective 
thougl)t or .abstraction. 

In the sam(^ way tluTc is a relation between a given word 
and the more general Avord under which it is classified. 
When I use the two Avords "color” and "blue,? I do not 
have to stop and Avork out the matter in a sensory way. I 
have learned hoAv to use tlie Avords as substitutes for the 
experience, and I kiioAv that the Avord "color” is a general 
Avord and tliat blue is classified under it as a specific term. 
If now I go on and use a still more highly specialized 
term such as "navy blue,” the Avords, themselves serve to 
indicate that I am dealing with a subclass. Eauui a person 
AA^ho has not seen navy blue Avould realize that this AVord 
designates a more specific experience than does the general 
word " blue.” 

We see by these examples hoAv the process of abstraction 
is more than a process of mere analysis. .The first stage of 
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abstraotion is to neglect certain of the facts of the environ- 
ment and to concentrate attention on the others ; the second 
stage of abstraction is tliat in which we substitute products 
of our thouglit for real experiences, and by using these prod- 
jucts of our thought we carry on more rapidly and efficiently 
all sorts of complex comparisons and discriminations. 

Dangers of Abstraction 

In some cases, to be sure, our symbols, or substitute's, for 
experience, get so far away from the real sensory images 
that we have difficulty in carrying on our trains .of thought 
in such a way that they are productive as guides for later 
contact with the world of direct sensory experiences. We 
then speak of our abstract thinking as too abstract, or we 
treat our mental processes as mere s])eculations. Thus, to 
use one more example from geometry, we may assume, 
with the non-Euclidean geometricians, that parallel lines 
meet if th(‘y are extended. This assumption that parallel 
lines ]neet is made for the purpose of comparing a wdiolly^ 
abstract or assumed space with the space which we know 
in Euclidean geometry whei‘e parallel lines do not meef. 
There is no difticulty whatsoever in talking about parallel 
lines that meet. In the world of com})lcte abstraction, that 
is, in the world of thought about liiu^s, we may think of lines 
in any way that seems to us to be desirable but we cannat 
take tlie results of such thought back ijito the world of pr^- 
tice or even into the world of direct imagery. Anyone whS, 
after s})eculating for a time about different kinds of possible 
space, should try to lay railroad rails, on the assumpti^ii,' 
that parallel lines meet, would find himself in difficulty.,, 
Speculation and practical life thus frequently need to be 
distinguished from each other. Indeed, the distinction is so 
evident that perhaps the better statement of the case is to 
say that the two forms of experience need reconciliation. 
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Advantages of Absik action 

Nor is the value of speculation to be questioned even 
when the results are not directly applicable to common 
life. Very frequently it is impirtant that we should con- 
trast our experiences iii various ways, in order that we may 
learn to understand the characteristics of real experience. 
One. wdio has studied non-Euclideaii geometry for a time 
realizes very much more vividly than he ever realized be- 
fore the iinpoi'tance of the statement that in the space 
which rve know parallel lines do not meet. The contrast 
has helped him to’ understand in a new way what he has 
always seen but never fully realized. 

The mental exercise which comes from contrasting pos- 
sible experiences is thus seen to be of value. In the same 
way in many of our -demoiistratioiis in geometiy we assume 
the contrary, fid by the process of rcducilo ad ahmtrdnm 
we demonstrate the fact that the assumption which we have 
made is untenable. The argument in this case is a purely 
speculative argument. We assume that things might be 
different from real experience for the sake of coming back 
with greater assurance to the real experiences which will 
’ttot conform to our sp(^culation. 

^ Special Means of IMathematical Abstraction 

There are instruments of abstraction other than words ; 
or, perhaps, the better way to put the case will be to draw 
attention to tlie fact that after language developed, other 
forms of experience were brought into conformity with 
. language and were made abstract in a sense even more 
general than speech itself. Thus written words came to 
stand for spoken words. At the outset written symbols 
wete of an entirely different type from those which we 
how have, but so significant is oral speech as an instrument 
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for abstraction and analysis that the visual symbols took on 
all the characteristics of spoken words. Then came a new 
and additional development. The written word, having 
taken on all the characteristics of the abstract spoken 
word, began to exhibit abstract possibilities of a higher 
order than even the oral word. The mere sight of a word 
now makes comparative tliouglit possible. For example, 
when the two words " bine ” and '' color ” appear on the 
printed page, the word ” blue ” is recognized as a specific 
term under the geiiei*al term " color.” Idiis is done without 
any complete articulation, or any clear representation of the 
visual experieiK^es to whi^di the words refer or even of the 
auditory experience arising from the utterance of the word. 
Any careful analysis of the reading proc^ess shows that we 
tend to keep alive more or less tlie articulaticai which is 
connected with the word ; but this articulation, as we shall 

if'* 

note more fully in a later chapter, gradually grows weaker 
and, in some cases, gives place entirely to other and more 
fundamental forms of physiological activity. The fact is 
that we have in written symbols a new stage of abstraction 
which can be used in complex thought-processes in almost 
complete inde})cndeiiee of sensory experiences. 

From written words turn to the signs used in mathemat- 
ical equations. How far we are from direct sensory experi- 
ence in the use of the symbol of equality or the symbol 
of addition! We can talk about adding things, using the 
word " addition ” as the instrument for expression, and we 
shall recognize that we have "reached a high stage of ab- 
straction ; but when we write the symbol for addition and, 
without any complete articulation or description, instantly 
recognize the fact that this symbol means the assembling 
into a single quantity of all the quantities that are on both 
sides of it, then we have isolated for purposes of thought, 
and dealt abstractly with, a process of mathematical manip- 
ulation. The purely abstract use of addition is, of course, 
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* possible only after one lias seen the process actually carried 
out with a number of concrete experiences. Thus the child 
must add seven splints to iive splints or he must add five 
blocks to seven blocks before lie will understand what is 
meant l\y the pi < cess of addition. Little by little he can be 
brought to the poiiil. where he doe.> not need to think of 
the actual jiiiling together of objects in order to understand 
what is meant by addition. Ultimately the child can think 
of the process of addition and its laws quite apai*t from 
any concrete examples, as when a trained adult recognizes 
wdthout detailed thought tliat addition increases wliile^ 
subtraction dimipinh es. 


Algebra as z\n /Vustract Siufnce 

The science of -algebra cam be defined in terms of the 
foregoing discussion as a science which examines math- 
ematical ojierations in a purely abstiucd way. We get as 
fai* away as we can fi'om any real cases, and we study in 
the most abstract form how any case could be treated if we 
want^'d. to treat it from the point of view of the adding 
process, or tlu^ dividing process, or the subtracting process, 
etc. We study the cliiTcrent combinations ol multiplication, 
permutation, cdc., whiidi are feasible, with all quilntities of 
any kind Avhatsoever. Whenever we come upon a syunbol 
of mathematical operation we have the real subject matter 
Ol this science before us. 

It is not enough, however, to have mere symbols of 
operation. There must be in every algebraic formula some- 
thing which stands for, and serves as a substitute for, the 
things which are to be added or otherw ise manipulated. 
For the purposes of a general science which is studying the 
process of inanipulatioiq it is desirable that the quantities 
which are to be handled should, as far as possible, leave 
behind all of their particular characteristics. We do not 
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want to know what kind of things are to be added. We 
merely want to know what will happen to anything if it 
is added to something else. We consequently set down in 
our algebraic formulas the most abstract symbols of quan- 
tity which we can find, taking great pains that the symbols 
which we use shall have as little concrete significance as 
possible. W e have, as a matter of fact, found it advantageous 
to use for this purpose the letters of the alphabet. The 
letters taken singly have no meaning whatsoever, and con- 
sequently they serve admirably the purpose in hand'. We 
cannot use numbers, because numbers are expressions of a 
definite kind of fact, namely, exact positi®u in the number 
series. It would be fatal to our study of the addition 
process, as such, if we used particular numbers. To be sure, 
numbers represent a high stage of abstraction, but they 
are nevertheless particular (quantities in the sense that a 
given number means a perfectly definite relationship. On 
the other hand, if we use the letter a instead of a number, 
we have freed ourselves from any particular experiences, 
even the experience of a particular relation. It would not 
do to use a symbol wliidi had even so much concrete sig- 
nificance as a word. Suppose, for example, that one should 
say in algebra that books added to books equal a library. 
Here we should have our attention concentrated upon books, 
and we could not study the addition jn*ocess apart from 
the concrete objects which are to be added. Letters as 
contrasted with numbers and words represent no particular 
content. We might use symbols other than letters. We 
might use triangles and squares. The difficulty here is 
that if we try to use triangles and squares, we are in danger 
of forgetting that we do not mean triangles and squares. 
Forms are too interesting in themselves. We might use 
such a form as that of a triangle, stipulating that it repre- 
sents any sort of a quantity, but there would still be the 
lingering impression that this triangle can represent only 
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Mother triangles. The association of spac'e witli ^pace is 
too vivid to make the triangle available as an absolutely 
general symbol. 

When a set of symlnds lias been stripped of all concrete 
content vve hud that attentioii can be concentrated wholly 
upon processes or o}>erations. Fui thermore, we ilnd that 
when we have leaiin^d the laws of mathematical operation 
we can come back to real situations with greater economy 
of mental energy than we could effect if we held all along 
to the conc'iete fac ts. In otlicr words, if our reasoning is 
correct, it is possible to come back to real quantities with 
full assurance that in so far as the conclusion depends on 
rearrangement it is (uitirely reliable, without carrying the 
real quantities through all the operations. Thus, if I have 
,a real set of facts, such as income and expenditure, anxl 
wish to find out how the combination of income and ex- 
penditure will work out if I add at this point and subtract 
at another, T can turn my items at the beginning of the 
discussion into abstrac^t form by substituting letters for the 
particular items. I can now carry these letters through all 
the ^ arious proc'usses of combination and recombination 
without thinking in detail about income and expenditure 
as real concrete experiences. I merely think about the proc- 
esses of combination and recombination. Idiat^is, I can 
say to myself that if I add a to h and h to c, the result 
for my next operation will be thus and so ; I cai] carry on 
my second and third operations, using the letters all the 
time as substitutes for all real facts, and can after a long 
train of reasoning, in which. I have been concerned only 
with combinations and recombinations, find myself in pos- 
session of a result which iioiv can be translated back into 
the real facts. If I have taken a, b, and c as three quan- 
tities and have worked them over until I find that I am 
left with 2 a -h ^ 5 — 4 c. I can instantly translate these 
symbols back into real quantities, with tlie assurance that 
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all my Bianip illations have yielded a perfectly definite re*- 
sult. By turning quantities into abstract symbols at the 
outset, 1 have avoided all the clumsiness of reference to 
particular quantities. I liave concentrated attention upon 
the processes in which I am interested, and have there- 
fore economized enormously my mental energy ; indeed, 
since my rules of procedure are reliable I have insured 
even greater correctness of thought than would have been 
possible if I had carried the concrete experiences along in 
full, for my thought-processes have been reduced to the 
last possible stage of simplicity. 


Advantagks of nfolk(T]no the Concrete 

Algebra thus shows itself to be, as is all absti’ac't thought, 
a most economic^al mental device. Once we actpiire the 
power to neglect all the concrete fai'ts and to concentrate 
our attention wholly upon tlie processes of manipulation, 
we are free from the incumbrances that (jome through at- 
tention to the concrete facts. Not only so, but there are 
certain additional advantages which can be gained from 
carrying on thought at tliis abstract level. We can repre- 
sent to ourselves certain quantities which could not, as a 
matter of fact, be known in the concTete. Thus the student 
of algebra can represent the quantity which he wishes to 
secure by a letter such as .r, and although it is for the time 
being an unknown quantity, he can include it in all his 
reasoning about operations, including the unknown 
result in one's reasoning, one gets all of the advantages 
of having the quantity for purjxKses of manipulation even 
when he could not include it as a real quantity, because it 
is not known. The use of a (quantity before one knows it 
is possible only when the studtiiit becomes so familiar with 
the laws of algebraic manipulation that he is perfectly 
sure tliat he is treating all quantities properly without any 
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inference whatsoever to their real character. Another and 
perhaps a more strilsiing example is the use of imaginary 
quantities in algebra. Here the quantity is a pure abstrac- 
tion developed by the processes of mathematical manipula- 
tion, and useful as a means of cariying these processes far 
enougli to permit them to reach completion. 

Conti? AST uetwekn Aeoeiuia and Atmthmetio 

These discussions show the enormous advantage whicli 
is gamed by dealing abstra(‘,tly with situations. Jf a stu- 
dent can be made aware of the fact that algi'bra is an 
economy of time and energy, lie is likely to get on very 
much better in liis usc^ of symbols and m his appreciation 
of their meaning than if he is simply led to tliiidv of the 
algebraic proi^esses as processes of the same type as those 
wbicli he used in arithmetic. Arithmetic is a particular 
science; algebra is a general science. Arithmetic is limited 
by the fact that the use of numbers always requires atten- 
tion to the number characteristics of each integer which is 
employed. Wo cannot use unknown quantities in arith- 
metic, simply because we have not gone far enough in the 
process of abstraction in arithmetic to get rid of the partic- 
ular qualities which are connected with particular numbers. 
In arithmetic it sometimes takes a long series of operations 
to work out an example which a veiy short series of proc- 
esses will work out in algebra. It is not proper, therefore, 
to speak of algebra as a chapter of arithmetic. Algebra 
takes up the processes and operations which are known to 
arithmetic in a form which is unknown to arithmetic. Stu- 
dents always have difficulty in seeing the connection be- 
tween arithmetic and algebra. If there is to be a relating 
oJ the two sciences of arithmetic and algebra, the teacher 
must see to it that the relation is worked out explicitly for 
the student. 
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Relations of Algebka 

Algebra has other relations than the relation to arith- 
metic. Conspicuous, and important for our study, is the 
relation of algebra to geometry. For the practical teacher 
the relation of algebra to applications in industry and sci- 
ence is of equal importance. Tliese special relations deserve 
full consideration, and will be taken up in a separate chap- 
ter. For the pi*esent we shall be content with the account 
which has been given of the number idea and the process 
of abstraction seen in algebra, and shall turn to a brief 
study of algebra texts. 


Comparison of Algebra Textbooks 

The analysis of algebra which has been presented in the 
foregoing pages can be applied to some of tlie particular 
problems of teaching this subject by contrasting two text- 
books — one from the middle of the last century, ^ before the 
present-day high-school curriculum had developed, and 
from the present period, during which every high-school 
subject is being carefully revised. 

Similarity of Topics treated 

Tlie order of subjects in these two treatises is surprisingly 
alike. Indeed, the authors of the later book point out that 
they have followed the traditional order of treatment of 
topics. The fact that the traditional order of treatment has 
been maintained, in spite of the most careful revisions, indi- 
cates how completely the situation, up to this time, has 

1 Horatio N. Robinson, New Elementary Algebra. Copyrighted 1859. 
Preface of new edition, 1875. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor and Company. 

2 H. E. Hawkes, W. A. Luby, and F. C. Teuton, First Course in 
Aigobia. Giiui and Company, 1909. 
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been dominated by the logical structure of the .science. 
The newer book differs from the old book, however, in the 
fact that there are mterspersed, throughout the text, chap- 
ters on the equai ioii. in these chapters the abstract proc- 
esses are directly applied to the solution of problems. 1 hus, 
in the new book, after a chapter on the process of addition, 
there is a chapter on simple equations. In the older book 
equations wfn-e not taken up until all of the processes of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division had been 
explained. Indeed, in the older book not only were these 
processes explained and exemplified with integers, but they 
were also a})plied to fractions before the student was brought 
to the use of the processes in the solution of equations 
and problems. There can be no doubt that the more recent 
book has, in its free use of problems and equations, furnished 
the student with a means of developing his ideas of the 
fundamental processes. To go through half a book on a 
subject with nothing but abstra< t examples of the processes 
that arc to be used later is a great tax upon the interest 
and attention of the student. The change which has been 
intrnduced is undoubtedly of value in building up and 
maintaining the student’s insight and interest. 

Emphasis on Space MatepvTal in the Newhui Book 

In the second place, the modern book contains certain 
topics which are entirely abseii t from tl le earlier book. There 
are a number of chapters in the new book on graphic meth- 
ods and on equations that deal with s[)ace and its different 
relations. This emphasis upon space is in the interest of 
application of the science of algebra and also in the interest of 
clearness of presentation of the various algebraic processes 
studied. The student gets an idea from seeing a graphic 
representation of an equation which he nev^er could get in 
the same vivid way if the matter were discussed wholly in 
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abstract terms. This disposition to show the student con- 
crete facts related to algebraic equations is one of the most 
important innovations that has been made in the presenta- 
tion of mathematical sciences to secondary-school students. 
Algebra is remote from the ordinary subjects of real ex- 
perience ; consequently, the discovery that space is at the 
same time a direct concrete experience and a means of 
expressing abstract relations is important to the teacher 
who is looking for some kind of experience which can 
always be used in explaining and applying algebra. Spape 
is such material. In the older book there is very little ref- 
erence to geometrical facts. To be sure, in dealing with 
negative quantities one finds spatial facts in the older book. 
There are examples about distances to the north and 
‘south which illustrate the fact that the direction in which 
one moves is quite as important as the distance through 
which he passes ; but in the newer book this geometrical 
fact is used not merely in examples, it is used as the best 
and most dh'cct means of explaining the meaning of posi- 
tive and negative quantities. The principles of algebraic 
subtraction and addition are exp(ninded in the newer book 
in terms of the straight line along which the student may 
move in two directions and along which he may pass from 
zero to positive or negative quantities. The exposition of 
the matter in the new book is vivid and definite, whereas 
in the old book the exposition was very abstract. The 
reader will not overlook in this connection the fact that 
space is well suited to this relation with algebraic processes 
because of its own character. 

Many Examples and Explanations 

A third characteristic of the new book as contrasted with 
the older book is the appearance of more exercises for the 
student to work out. Furthermore, these exercises begin in 
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eaich section with very simple examples, many of which are 
drawn directly from arithmetic. In this respect the two 
books agree ; but the larger number of exercises makes it 
possible to develop gradually the transition through which 
the student must pass from simple number statements to the 
abstract statements of the higher, algebraical type. In the 
older book this transition is often abrupt, leavmg the stu- 
dent in tlie dark as to the motive for giving up the number 
for the literal expression. 

The newer book indicates a tendency to recognize the 
needs of the student, ui tliat it expounds somewhat more 
fully the different processes through which the student is 
passed. Tims, when a new paragraph is introduced, the text 
itself shows the student why he should take the steps that 
are described in the rule which is to be presented. This 
elaborate effort to explain the processes to the student 
helps him To guide' himself. The book becomes more and 
more useful as a teacher. The work of the classroom is also 
facilitated by the fact that more of the fundamental expla- 
nations can be comprehended by the student in private study. 

SiGNiricANT Omissions in the Neweh Book 

" Finally, the newer book omits some of the more elaborate 
topics which were contiiined in the older book. Indeed, the 
tendency of algebras in recent years has been to eliminate 
tl'^ose topics which are useful merely for the student of the 
theoretical pi'ocesses. For example, there is no attention to 
equations with many unknown quantities, and there is little 
or no attention to powers above the cube. The extracting 
of roots for higher powers is omitted. Doubtless the prac-, 
tice of teachers who used the older book was much of the 
same type as that now followed in the more recent book. 
The fact that a subject was included in the older textbooks 
does not necessarily indicate that it was actually dealt with 
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in exercises. ‘ Thera can, however, be no doubt, even 
after deducting somewhat from the formidable character 
of the older course, that the modern course in algebra has 
been materially simplified. 

Aeithmetic and Algebra 

- further considerations are suggested by the items 

in the preface of the later book. The authors write (p. iii), 
Constant reference has been made to arithmetic in explain- 
ing the various algebraic processes.” The student is often 
more confused than helped by reference to arithmetic. The 
reason for this is explained in an earlier paragraph, where 
the analysis of the mental processes involved in the two 
. subjects led to the conclusion that the distinction between 
arithmetic and algebra is quite as important to impress 
-upon the student as the relation between the two. We^ 
find that the necessity has been recognized from tiSbe to 
time of pointing out the distinction between tl^e fij^thiueti** 
cal processes and the algebraic processes. For example, 
on page 4 there is evidently an effort to help the student 
to understand the value of the abstract symbols. He is told 
that symbols enable one to abbreviate ordinary language.” 
Furthermore, he is led gradually to see that symbols can 
be even more general and abstract than those which are 
used in arithmetic, but this last statement is not as explicit 
as it might be made. 

Indeed, as one reads books on algebra he wonders that 
mathematicians have not taken more complete advantage of 
the possibility of distinguishing sharply for the student be*- 
^tween arithmetic and algebra. If algebra is nothing but the 
last chapter of arithmetic, as the student would naturally 
assume frOm many of the statements which are ma^ in . 
text, why was algebra not introduced in the arithmetic 
themselves ? There is sqme tendency to take algebm 
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down into the elementary classes. If this tendency is to 
grow, would it not be well to point out explicitly to stu- 
dents the economy of this mode of treating mathematfcal 
operations? The distinction between algebra and arith- 
metic is quite as sigiiifioant-^to the elementary student as it 
is to mature student of the subject, and this distinction 
may advantageously be brought out. For example, on page 
7 in the book in hand the statement is made, " In algebra 
numlbers are represented by one or more numerals or let- 
ters or by both combined.” W ould it not be better at such a 
point as this to indicate that not only numbers but whole 
series of nunibers are expressed by the letters? In the 
next paragraph, for example; it is said : 

Precisely what numbers 4 xy and 2 x S represent is not 
known until the nunibers for which x and y stand are known. 
In one problem these symbols may have values quite different 
from those they have in another. To devise methods of deter- 
mining these values in the various problems which arise is the 
principal aim of algebra. 

This is the opportunity to tell the student that the chief 
liusuicss of "algebra is to avoid determining from step to 
step the exact values of these different symbols. It is the 
business of this science to cany on the reasoning processes 
with the symbols in the most general form possible. The 
final discovery of a particular quantity is of less interest 
to the' science of algebra than the correct manipulation of 
quantities in processes which may ultimately lead totesults, 
but are capable of study long before the result is obtainecL 
To describe the processes of algebra as though they were 
similar to those of arithmetic is to confuse the, student. 
He gets the impression that the use of letters is another 
refiuement of the teacher’s methods of giving him unneces- 
sa^ problems to solve. It would be much more psychologi- 
slid helpful for the teacher to let the student understand 
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tfcat he is now acquiring a new and more general mode of ma* 
nipulating quantities. As he studies the science of algebra he 
must aim to criticize processes and results not from the point 
of "view merely of the ends which are to be obtained, but also 
from' the point of view of the methods which he adopts at 
every step. 

Applications 

One further comment in the preface of the newer book 
is of interest : 

Some informational problems have been included, but wholly 
with the intention of stimulating interest and not with the 
idea that such problems are practical, or that they arise in 
everyday life, or that it is the function of algebra to te^h 
history, geography, or other subjects. 

This tendency to include in the problems facts of ordinary 
experience appears also in the older books. There evidently 
has been all along some desire to make algebra se^m to the 
.student to have connection with concrete life. The artifi- 
ciality of many of these problems is, however, very strik- 
ing. For example, on page 38 we get such an example a» 
this : " The combined horse power of a Mallet Compound 
freight engine (Erie Railroad), of a Pacific passenger en- 
gine (Pennsylvania Railroad), and of a Baltimore and Ohio 
electric tractor,” and so on. Imagine the student trying 
to get from this kind of a problem any inspiration for his 
science. There is very little wonder that writers on mathe- 
matics find themselves in difficulty with problems of appli- 
cation when this sort of thing is developed in the minds of 
teachers as a means of showing students the interesting side 
of the science. The student knows perfectly well that these, 
three engines will never get together for purposes of real co- 
operation. He knows that the use of these different names 
is merely 4 device to make him readjust the problem in, j 
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algebraic terms. He will have to convert jCngiite'No. 1 
into letter a and engine No. 2 into letter 5, and so on, be- 
fore be can go througb the ordinary algebraic processes. 
This translation from one set of terms into another is, on the 
whole, good Training for the student who has to use the 
abstract terms, but he cannot help feeling the artificial 
character of the original statement AvHicli is supposed to be 
nearer to practical life than the letters which he employs. 
The situation is bad because there are materials which are 
capable of employment in algebra borrowed directly from 
the sciences and so real and significant that they avoid all 
tfie artificiality of examples like the one just cited. The 
trouble is that algebra is usually taught at a time in the 
high school when examples from the sciences cannot be 
readily borro^yed. In this connection note that our authors 
make this statement (p. iv) : • 

A large number of 'hnotion” problems are given which, with 
many problems based on pliysic'.al ideas and physical formu- 
las, jfiould give much desirable c.orrclation with the subject of 
physics. A very large number of problems are based on geo- 
metrical ideas, and as the needs of geometry largely decided 
the choice of the exercises in radi(ials, it is hoped that a close 
correlation of algebra with geometry has been secured. 

Why should not material of this sort, which is perfectly 
natural and legitimate, be used to the exclusion of the arti- 
ficial problems that have really no connection with either 
science or life ? If necessary, let us precede the algebra 
problems by an explanation of these phenomena which can 
be adequately dealt with by algebraic methods. It may 
prove to be wise for us to develop some simple notion of 
mechanics in the first years of the high school and postpone 
algebra to a later period. In an earlier historical introduc- 
tion to this discussion the reasons have been suggested why 
a postponement of algebra would, on the whole, be very 
legitimate. In any case space is evidently from now on to 
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fee used, eyen if algebra stays in the’^irst year; tfee' deviee 
which |;he modern author has adopted, of introducing graphs 
as a part of the algebra course, will help to cure in a^ 
measure the abstractness of the algebra course. 


, Observations in an Algebra Class 

Before attempting any discussion of the conclusions to 
be drawn from our studies, let us turn to a brief study 
of students and their work in class. Observations made on 
students who are attempting to solve problems in algebra 
always make the layman wonder what the writers on math-r 
ematics mean by the repeated assertion that algebra is easier 
"than geometry. Probably the assertion is correct when 
some of the simpler formulas of algebra are confpared with 
the later propositions in geometry, but such a compai-ison 
is obviously without value. Certainly when one comes to 
the more complex problems in algebra, there is so much of 
a demand upon the powers of abstraction, and so ^ucb con- 
fusion which can arise from the many steps winch n^d to 
be taken in solving a problem, that one understands very 
readily why students fail in this^eourse. 


Great Variety of Mental Processes observed 

For the purpose of getting material that should parallel 
the observations made in the class in geometry, the writer 
attended a class in which the students were factoring and 
using the methods of factoring to solve equations. At the 
beginning of the class they factored some compound frac- 
tions and reduced them to simpler forms ; toward the end 
of the class they factored certain equations and found the 
roots of the equations. In- all these cases it was evident 
that the "solution nf the single problem involved a number of 
operations, and the successive operations involved 
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to* many principles of mathematical manipolation 
which ttie student had to use correctly or he was in trouble 
laher. Thus, in clearing a compound fraction he must first 
discover a common denominator for the fractional elements. 
Second, he must multiply each fraction by the factor which 
would reduce it to the common denominator. This involved 
a knowledge of all the principles of division and multipli- 
cation, including the correct manipulation of signs. 

Absence of Concrete Checks 

Furthermore, each step is an abstract step ; that is, it is 
not guided by any observable starting point or any refer- 
ence to a conclusion which can be seen and anticipated. 
This characteristic of algebraic operations may be made 
more obvious by contrasting algebra with geometry. When 
one is solving a problem in geometry he knows that he is 
working with triangles or with rectangles and he can con- 
stantly come back in the development of his reasoning to 
the concrete space figure with which he is dealing. In' alge- 
bm, on the other hand, the successive stages of the process 
are not referred back to any concrete experience ; the second 
step leaves the first behind, having substituted for the first 
situation a relatively new set of facts. In like manner the 
third stage leaves the second behind. The whole reasoning 
process is thus carried on without any concrete point of 
reference. Sometimes, in order to meet this situation, the 
instructor calls upon the students to write out eacli step 
completely. The advantage of writing out each step is 
evidently this: it makes it easier for the student to see 
hk way through the succession of processes. He can com- 
pare the result which he has reached at the end of the first 
step with the requirements, and then he can proceed to the 
l^nd step with some degree of assurance. This 'writing 
dut of each individual step is, however, very cumbersome ; 
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aad instructor and students alike realize the possibility of 
curtailing the work by carrying on some of these processes 
in the mind, rather than working them out completely and 
recording them on the blackboard or paper. On the other 
hand, if one of these steps is performed mentally, there is 
grave danger that the result obtained will not be reliable for 
the next stage of reasoning. Every algebra class furnishes 
atbundwt illustrations of the uncertainty of a conclusion 
w|^^ is reached through a series of unrecorded mental 
Operations. There is, therefore, a constant conflict between 
certainty and precision of procedure, on the one hand, and 
^rapidity and economy of effort, on the other. 

In the second place, a process of reasoning may be cor- 
rect in itself, but may not help in reaching the final solu- 
tion, because it leads in the wrong direction. For example, 
if one is rearranging an algebraical (quantity for the pur- 
poses of factoring, he may rearrange it ui such a way that 
he cannot easily extricate himself from the new form in 
which he has cast his expression. He may get hi# ^u^nti- 
ties on the wrong side of the equation in su^ a way that 
it will not be easy to factor them ; or he may get all of his 
quantities on one side of the equation where their negative 
character will confuse, whereas if he had assembled them 
on the other side of the equation, the proper quantities would 
have been positive. V ery frequently there is a single addi- 
tional operation (if one thinks of it) which will extricate 
"him from these difliculties, but more often one must turn 
back and begin over. One is required, therefore, to look ahead 
as intelligently as he can. He must take the step which he is 
taking at the present moment with a view to following it 
up by a second and third productive step later. This con- 
stant effort to anticipate the consequences of oiie^s reason- 
ing requires a range of attentkin which is not required in 
the geometrical processes in the same degree, or if it is 
required in the geometrical process, it is always suppe^ted 
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by a much iimre concrete view of the e^d toirard^ which 
one is working. On^|:nows in geomjfery something about 
the theorem whidb * has to demonstrate. He does not 
know in the same concrete way in a problem in algebra 
the conclusion toward which he is working. There is there- 
fore at the moment no immediate check which will guide 
him in arranging his quantities. 

Confusion arising from Absence of Checks 

This last statement helps us to appreciate what is meant 
by students when they say that they do not know what to 
do next. They can do something that would be entirely, 
correct, but tliey feel very sure that correctness is not all 
that is wanted. S&at they do not know is how to proceed 
in such a way themselves in reaching a solution 

« of the problem. There is an element of guesswork in the 
solution of an algebra problem which is very confusing to 
a stv.dent, especially if he is carried forward in the course 
too rapidly. This type of confusion is so common in algebra 
that it explains many of the failures in this subject. How 
an instructor knows, or how some other member of the class 
knows, just how to proceed is a, mystery to the student 
who is not able to see far enough ahead to determine how 
he ought to proceed. Factoring, for example, is all right as 
soon as one gets the quantities put together in a recogniz- 
able form, but the ingenuity which textbooks and instructors 
seem to be able to exhibit in putting quantities together in 
such a way that they will not be recognizable as familiar 
quantities for factoring is baffling to the ordinary student. 
It would be interestmg for some teacher of the subject who 
is also interested in the mental processes of his students to 
try to enumerate the different ways in which students may 
be right in the single operations which they perform, and 
yet wrong in their solution of the problem as a whole. 
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In addition to the possibilities described in the last para- 
graph of going astray in the manipulations, there are infinite 
possibilities of actual error. One forgets how to remove 
a parenthesis or how to transpose quantities, or, through 
cal^lessness, omits to apply the principle which he knows 
well enough in theory. The teacher of algebra is constantly 
working, therefore, to keep alive and in operation a long 
list of principles of operation which students are constotly 
omitting. The omission means an error, and an error means 
failure to reach a solution. 

Examples of Typical Difficulties 

The observations made in a single period exemplified all 
of the difficulties described above. most vivid 

presentation of the observations will rei^UPProm an enumer- 
ation of errors ; that is, of the principles that were omitted or 
violated. The list would probably be longer if the writer 
had been more expert* in this type of observation. ,He 
noted, however, the following cases. The stud^t$ often " 
failed to keep in mind a long series of principles ne<fessaty 
to guide in manipulating the signs of different quantities. 
They forgot that a negative sign before a parenthesis works 
certain changes in the quantity within the parenthesis. 
They lost sight of the effect produced upon signs by trans- 
position from one side of the equation to the other. An- 
other type of error arose from a failure to keep in mind the 
processes which control the different combinations of^quan- 
tities. They made repeated mistakes in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division.. Again, they did not s^ the 
various familiar combinations which make it possible to get 
rid of undesirable quantities on both sides of the equation. 
They did not always remember that the management of the 
4#o sides of m>n equation or of the two members of a frac- 
tmnal expression calls for a like treatment of both of the 
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Jglemmts in •the operation. They "^committed an error of 
omission in that they did not show the boldness to try 
experiments in the rearrangement of quantities. They were 
not patient enough to work out this rearrangement until 
they could see ahead a method of getting a conclusion. 
Their iiesitation was evidently due in some cases to a rec- 
ognition of the fact that if they eliminated some of the 
quantities they might lose just the one needed to turn their 
factors into the familiar factors needed for later manipula- 
tion. They frequently made the error of trying to economize 
by carrying on processes mentally when the more deliberate 
written statement of the same problem showed that they 
knew the principle of procedure. 

Method must be adapted to Paeticular 
Difficulties 

it 

Perhaps some reader of the foregoing paragraph will ask, 
Wiiat is the use of laboriously cataloguing all these different 
types of error? They are all alike, in that they show inability * 
to solve the problem. Give the erring student more exam- 
ples ; that is the one and only cure for all these difficulties. 
Our answer to such a comment is that the cure is not one 
and simple. The student of algebra is often lost in^the maze 
of complexities. At each turn he is confronted by a single 
difficulty. His difficulties need to be disentangled, and one 
by one the kinds of processes which he needs must be 
picked out and definitely dealt with. If some teacher of 
algebra would make out a card catalogue of the kinds of 
liiental processes involved in the solution of all algebra 
problems, and would then arrange his subject matter to 
meet these difficulties, he would probably break away from 
the traditional order of that subject more than any of the 
textbooks have ventured even in the latest" period. He 
would also give to the subject an edueational character 
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wHch it does not now have. At present we let students 
flounder in a sea of mental difficulties until some learn to 
swim and many drown. We tell them from time to time 
when they are going down, and sometimes we rescue them 
when we see them sinking, but we have little advice for 
them in regard to the best methods of swimming. Our 
algebra instruction is on the whole a crude exhibition of 
the method of " try, try again,” when it ought to be the 
most completely supervised of any of the subjects, espe- 
cially if it is to continue to hold its place as a subject 
commonly required. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE REORGANIZATION OF MATHEMATICS 

. Reorganization evidently Under Way 

In a vigorous paper Superintendent Morrison ^ has re- 
cently advocated the complete rearrangement of high-school 
mathematics. Algebra and geometry, he contends, must be 
taught (if at all) so as to function throughout the student’s 
life. If the student is especially interested in commerce, 
his mathematics must be so organized as to contribute to his 
practical training. If the student is pursuing agrieulturQ, his 
mathematics are to be of a type which shall serve that interest. 

Other evidences are not wanting that high-school math- 
ematics are approaching a period of radical revision. There 
is evidence which, from the point of view of the school 
administrator, is of a ,very practical type. Statistics show 
that In the more progressive high schools algebra is reced- 
ing to a position of less importance than it formerly held.^ 
The colleges are requiring less mathematics than^ever for 
admission ; and the individual student who fails is becom- 
ing more insistent than ever that he be allowed to go on 
wiih other subjects. 

Supervised Study 

In the meantime, two experiments are under way which 
promise relief, and to these we turn for theii’ contribution 
to our psychology. 

^ Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, pp. 9-31. University of Chicago Press 

2 mence, 1912, N,S., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 687-590. ‘ 
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The* first experiment is in the direction of more super- 
vision of study by the teacher.^ Students are not being sent 
home with problems to solve; they are working out the* 
problems in class with the teacher. The mistakes wliich 
they make are being checked through social criticism. * 

The value of social criticism as an instrument in educa- 
tion cannot be exaggerated. To be sure, there is something 
artificial from the point of view of the science itself in 
ii^^osing between a student and the solution of Ws 
plW3lem criticism by another person. For example, when 
the teacher says, "Be careful, have you removed that paren- 
thesis correctly ? ” the scientific training of the student Ws 
been so far forth interrupted that a human check has been 
substituted for a cheek of the strictly algebraic type. If 
the child becomes dependent on social help in the solution 
of all his problems, the substitution of social training for 
independent learning may become a serious drawback. On 
llie other hand, learning through proper supervision is eco- 
nomical and rapid beyond all other methods. 

Psychologically, social interference in mental processes 
is of various types. There is social interference which 
terrorizes and distracts. There is social interference which 
aids one over a difficulty without clearing up the difficulty. 
There is social interference which teaches deliberation. 
There is social interference which makes for economy in 
mental operations by pointing out methods of procedure. 
In short, there is a whole psychology of the relation between 
student and teacher. This is not the point at which this 
particular psychological problem can be discussed at length ; 
but it is germane to the present discussion to note that the 
right kind of supervision or social cooperation cannot be 
expected unless teachers study the problem of how students ‘ 
study, and how they ought to study. We shall come back 

^Article hj n. R. Breslich in Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Sociel}' for the Study of Education, pp. 32-72. 
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to. a fuller discussion of methods of study in a later chapter 
devoted entirely to this problem. The student needs help 
in algebra more than in most subjects, because the mental 
jprocesses involved in this study are so abstract and com- 
plex 4hat it is extremely difficult to find one’s way without ^ 
ipuch guidance. 

One reciprocal advantage of such a system of supervised 
study is that the teacher discovers the details of students’ 
mental processes more fully than under the usual conditions 
of recitation work. Errors are corrected before they become 
^jhrqsnic, and the waste that follows upon confusion is avoided. 

Smith Applied ai^d Combined Mathematics 

A second type of reorganization reaches into the subject 
itself and undertakes to reorganize the matter dealt with 
in these courses. Of the various internal reforms within 
the mathematics courses there are two which have gone far 
enough to attract adverse criticism. We may therefore 
quote at length the passages in which these matters are 
discussed by Professor Smith. 

[T. 74] And as to the exercises, what is the basis of selec- 
tion ? In general, let it be said that any exercise that pretends 
to be real should be so, and that words taken from science or 
measurements do not necessardy make the problem genuine. 
To take a proposition amd apply it in a manner that the world 
ne^'er sanctions is to indulge in deceit. On the other hand, 
wholly to neglect the common applications of geometry to hand- 
work of various kinds is to miss one of our great opportunities to 
make the subject vital to the pupil, to arouse new interest, and* 
.to give a meaning to it that is otherwise wanting. It should 
always be remembered that mental discipline, whatever the 
phrase may' mean, can as readily be obtained from a genuine 
application of a theorem as from a mere geometric puzzle. On 
the other hand, it is evident that not more than 25 per cent of 
propositions have any genuine applications outside of geometry, 
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and th^t if we are to attempt any applications at all, these 
must be sought mainly m the field of pure geometry. In the 
exercises, therefore, we seek to-day a sane and a balanced book, ,, 
giving equal weight to theory and to practice, to the demands 
of the artisan and to those of the mathematician, to the appli- 
cations of concrete science and to those of pure geometry, thus 
making a fusion of pure and applied mathematics, with the 
latter as pi eminent as the supply of genuine problems permits. 

[Pp. 84, 85] From the standpoint of theory there is or 
need be no relation whatever between algebra and geometry." 
Algebra was originally the science of the equation, as its name 
indicates. This means that it was the science of finding the 
value of an unknown quantity in a statement of equality. 
Later it came to mean much more than this, and ISTewton spoke 
of it as universal arithmetic, and wrote an algebra with this 
title. At present the term is applied to the elements of a 
science in which numbers are represented by letters and in 
which certain functions are studied, functions which it is not 
necessary to specify at this time. The work relates chiefly to 
functions involving the idea of number. In geometry, on the 
other hand, the work relates chiefly to form. Indeed, in pure 
geometry number plays practically no part, while in pure 
algebra form plays practically no part. 

In 1637 the great French philosopher, Descartes, wishing to 
picture certain algebraic functions, wrote a work of about a 
hundred pages, entitled La Geometric,” and in this he showed 
a correspondence between the numbers of algebra (which may 
be expressed by letters) and the coricegts of geometry. This 
was the first great step in the analytic geqnietry that finally 
gave us the graph in algebra. Since then there have been 
brought out from time to time other analogies between algebra 
|ind geometry, always to the advantage of each science- This 
has led to a desire on the part of some teachers to unite algebra 
and geometry into one science, having simply a class in ^ 
mathematics without these special names- ■ 

It is well to consider the advantages the disadvantages 
of such a plan, and to decide as to the rational attitude to be 
taken by teachers concerning the question at issue. 
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• [Pp. 89-90, 91] It is therefore probable that simple ipensura- 
tion will continue, as a part of arithmetic^ to precede algebra, 
as at present ; and that algebra into or through quadratics will 
precede geometry, drawing upon the mensuration of arithmetic 
as may be needed ; and that geometry will follow this part of 
algebra, using its principles as far as possible to assist in the 
demonstrations and to express and manipulate its formulas. 
Plane geometry, or else a year of plane and solid geometry, 
will^ probably, in this country, be followed by algebra, com- 
pleting quadratics and studying progressions ; and by 'solid 
geometry, or a supplementary course in plane and solid geom- 
etry, this work being elective in many, if not all, schools. 
It is also probable that a general review of mathematics, where 
the fusion idea may be carried out, will prove to be a feature 
of the last year of the high school, and one that will grow in 
popularity as time goes on. Such a plan will keep algebra and 
geometry separate, but it will allow each to use all of the other 
that has preceded it, and will encourage every effort in this 
direction. It will accomplish all that a more complete fusion 
really hopes to accomplish, and it will give encouragement to 
all who seek to modernize the spirit of each of these great 
branches of mathematics. 

There is, however, a chance for fusion m two classes of 
school, neither of which is as yet well developed in this 
country. The first is the technical high school that is at 
present coming into some prominence. It is not probable even 
here that the best results can be secured by elimifiating all 
mathematics save onl;^ what is applicable in the shop, but if 
this view should prevail for a time, there would be so little left 
of either algebra or geometry that each could readily be joined 
to the 6ther. The actual amount of algebra needed by a fore- 
man in a machine shop can be taught in about four lessons^ 
and the geometry or mensuration that he needs can be taught 
in eight lessons at the most. The necessary trigonometry may 
take eight more, so that it is entirely feasible to unite these 
three subjects. The boy who takes such a course would know 
as much about mathematics as a child who had read ten pages 
in a primer would know about literature, but he would have 
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enough for his immediate needs, even though he had no appre- 
ciation of mathematics as a science. If any one asks if this is 
not all that the school should ‘give him, it might be well to ask 
if the school should give only the ability to read, without the 
knowledge of any good literature; if it should give only the 
ability to sing, without the knowledge of good music; if it 
should give only the ability to speak, without any training in 
the use of good language ; and if it should give a knowledge of 
home geograp]^, without any intimation that the world is 
round — an atom in the unfathomable universe about us. ‘ 
The second opportunity for fusion is possibly (for it is .by 
no means certain) to be found in a type of school in which the 
only required courses are the initial ones. These schools have 
some strotig advocates, it being claimed that every pupil should 
be introduced to the large branches of knowledge and then 
allowed to elect the ones in which he finds himself the m6st 

‘ j 

interested. Whether or not this is sound educational policy 
need not be discussed at this time ; but if such a plan were 
developed, it might be well to offer a somewhat superficial (in 
the sense of abridged) course that should embody a little of 
algebra, a little of geometry, and a little of trigonometry. This 
would unconsciously become a bait for students, and the result 
would probably be some good teaching in the class in question.* 
It is to be hoped that we may have some strong, well-considered 
textbooks upon this pha^e of the work. 

The Foregoing Argument ^^swers 

* Are we not in a position to recast the geometry of the 
Greeks and the algebra of the Arabs into an instrument of 
modern intellectual training ? May W’e not urge this change 
the more freely when we have come to recognize the impor- 
tance of both algebra and geometry and the contribution 
which each is ready to make to intellectual life ? The veiy 
f ^t thah we have taken both into our circle of subjects to be 
ta^tigllit shows that we are better off than was Euclid, or the 
esarly European teachers who started our present tradition. 
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Vabxous Branches of Mathematics involve 'funda- 
mentally Different Mental Processes . 

The psychologist is of course not equipped to work out 
;the change. He may, however, venture to suggest certain 
principles which will have to be taken into account when 
^e change is made. The first of these principles is that 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry each represents some 
forms of mental activity not included in the others. I^o one 
can make a psychological analysis of these sciences without 
recognizing the distinctive character of the mental processes 
involved. The earlier chapters of this book have been de- 
voted to the description of the mental processes peculiar 
to geometry and algebra. The principle has not been justi- 
fied in full for arithmetic because arithmetic does not fall 
within the scope of this book ; however, considerations were 
presented which adequately cover even arithmetic. 

4 

" All Mathematics Abstract 

‘"Second, all mathematical sciences represent abstract forms 
of thought. Number is an abstraction derived from, but not 
identical with, the system of tallies from which it originated. 
Space, as treated in geometry, is something otheB than the 
space system which we build up through touch and vision. 
Theh-line which is studied in geometry is an abstraction and 
belongs in an abstract scheme of thought ; so is thq surface 
and" solid. Algebra is evidently a system of abstractions. 
As a system of abstractions .mathematics can never be 
identified with its applications. The justification for a sys- 
tem of abstract thought is that it evades some of the com- 
plexities of real concrete situations and furnishes |i means 
of thinking one’s way through the real world with greater 
economy. The system of abstraction deserves, therefore, 
scanedreatment fqr its own sake. 
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Training in Application required 

Third, it is contrary to experience to assume that stu- 
dents can apply mathematics to the other sciences or to 
the practical affairs of life unless they are trained to see 
mathematical relations in other forms than those in which 
they are commonly presented in the schools. The student 
who knows the abstract demonstrations of geometry, but 
does not realize that knowledge of space is involved in 
every manufacturing operation, in every adjustment * of 
agriculture and practical mechanics, is only half trained. 
Application must be a phase, and an explicit phase, of 
school work. Application is as different from pure science 
as pure sciences are different from each other. 

Space Typical Form of Relational Experience 

Fourth, the direct perceptual experience which is most 
closely related to all types of mathematical thougj^^is 
space. Space, because of its character as a relational type 
of experience, is not only itself a natural subject of 
matical consideration, but is also capable of representing 
in graphic form those mathematical relations which are 
usually represented in letters and numbers. Space is 
therefore strongly suggested as an instrument for both the 
exemplification and the expression of mathematical ideas. 
Furthermore, by virtue of the intimate relation of spaqe 
perception to mechanics, space seems to be a good instru- 
ment for the training of students in application of mathe- 
matics. While thus emphasizing the significance of space 
for mathematics, it is proper once more to emphasize the 
historical fact that in our Western civilization the science 
of space is prior to all other phases of mathematics. It is 
altogether probable that this fact will shortly be recognized 
in tlie elementary course. 
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Mathematical Subject Matter m Need 
Regrading 

Fifth, both algebra and geometry contain simple and 
complex principles. There is no leason why the simpler 
principles of both branches of math^?matics should not be 
recognized' as more suitable for beginning students than 
an exclusive diet of either algebra or geometry. The con- 
clusion that one or the other is harder or easier when the 
two subjects are taken as wholes is unfortunate. The expe- 
dience of schools does not justify tlie statements of special- 
ists that algebra is easier than geometry. The fact is that ' 
some parts of one are hard for beginners and other parts 
are simple. The best arrangement of subjects would be to 
bring together all the simpler mathematical principles and 
lead up from these to the complex problems in both fields. 

M/.thematics as Training in Modes of Abstraction 

Sixth, no student will know what mathematics is until 
he realizes the great economy of mental energy which this 
form of expeiaeiice makes possible. The student of high- 
school age should certainly be taught the value of abstrac- 
tion, as well as the methods of abstract reasoning.^ 

Practical Implications of Geni:ral Principles 

These principles, all of which grow directly out of the 
discussions of the foregoing chapters, seem to the writer to 
call loudly for a first-year course in high-school mathematics 
which, shall lay emphasis on space, shall include application 
but not become so absorbed in applications as to obscure the 
principles of abstract reasoning, shall include the, simpler 
principles of both algebra and geometry, and shall train the 
student in an appreciation of the value of symbols. 
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If this book were intended for teachers in the elementary 
schc^ls, it would advocate a course in form study early in 
the grades, and it would advocate the use below the high 
school of some of the economical methods of mathematical 
reasoning taught by algebra. 

The only one of these conclusions which has not been 
fully supported in the foregoing pages is that referring 
to ^ipplications. The issues here involved are too broad to be ‘ 
dealt with in terms of mathepatics alone. Every course in 
the curriculum raises the same kind of problem. We shall 
therefore let this question rest for the moment, with the* 
^promise that the psychology of applications will come up 
again. These early chapters on mathematics have carried 
enough of the general burden of introducing the reader, 
to the problems of high-school education. We shall turn, 
therefore, to the next general topic on which psychology 
is prepared to speak, namely, the psychology of language. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LANGUAGE 

SiscoNDARY Course traditionally Literary 

The secondary-school curriculum has throughout its his- 
tory been dominated by language courses. Whether these 
coil^ses have been given for the sake of acquainting the 
student with foreign literatures, as in the period of the 
Renaissance, or for purely disciplinary reasons as during 
the later period when the cultivation of a Latin style was 
thought to be the highest form of training; whether the 
draining has been in a foreign language as in earlier days, or 
liirgeiy in the vernacular as at the present time — language 
lias, in one form or another, been the favored course of study 
ifi all secondary and higher schools. If one considers the* 
merely quantitative fact that at the present time about 
S6 per cent of the courses offered in the secondary schod^ 
are courses either in the study of the vernacular or in the 
study of a foreign language,^ he recognizes the importance of 
sound views with regard to this phase of secondary educa- 
tion. Indeed, it may be said that the proper organization of 
language courses is, if possible, a problem even more urgent 
than the problem of organizing algebra and geometry. The 
practical difficulty arising from student failures is not as 
great in the language courses as in mathematics. In some 
quarters, to be sure, Latin shares with mathematics the 
doubtful honor of being the course through which freshmen 
are i^liminated from school. The characteristic difficulty 

1 Unpublished study of North Central Association reports from 
approved high iBchools. 
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that appears in language instruction is the difficulty which 
arises from the fact that students spend an enormous amount 
of time on these courses and carry away what is ‘acknowl- 
edged to be a very meager result An American high-school 
graduate who can really read Latin is a very rare product. 
In the modern languages students study the courses for 
two or three years and are not able to read a simple text 
or understand a simple conversation. Even in the vernac- 
ular the complaint is heard fgain and again from English 
teachers that students who have been studying English 
all their lives are unable to write a coherent paragraph or 
to understand even the best-known examples of English 
classical literature. The net outcome of the time and en- 
ergy devoted to language is hardly to be compared with 
the net outcome which is demanded of students in science 
courses. If students should study the natural sciences for 
two or three years and at the end of the course have nothing 
substantial to offer as the outcome of their endeavor, cer- 
tainly the natural sciences would not be able to maintain 
themselves in the curriculum. When, accordingly, one hears 
a teacher of German or French contending that two years 
is too short a time to accomplish anything for a student in 
that language, he realizes the necessity of canvassing care- 
fully the language courses. Certain it is that many students 
will not be able to spend more than twp years on German ; 
and if the course is not organized at the present time in such 
a way that these two years will yield a useful result, then 
there ought to be a reorganization of the course. 

Justification demanded foe Empsiasis on English 

In classifying English and foreign languages together for 
the purposes of the following discussion some confusion 
is undoubtedly created, because in general , the instruction 
which is offered in foreign languages is different in its 
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^character and in its purposes from instruction offered in 
English. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that 
the large amount of attention which is being given at the 
present time to English is to be explained as a survival of 
the traditional devotion to the language subjects. English 
has, in the present period of reaction against the classics, 
enjoyid the advantage of being acceptable to both parties 
in the classical controversy. English has been acceptable 
to the defenders of classical training because they think 
of English as a body of literary material, and regard it 
as proper to use in defense of English most of the argu- 
ments which they have developed in defending their own 
subjects. On the other hand, the students of science are 
^also interested in seeing English receive a good deal of 
attention because they believe that it represents a depar- 
ture from the classical traditions and from the devotion 
to formal instruction in foreign languages. English has 
therefore gone on its way undisputed. It has come to 
be the only subject in the secondary-school curriculum 
which is recognized by everyone as a suitable subject to be 
required of all students. Signs are not lacking that a day of 
reckoning will come for English also. When the teachers ^ 
of this subject themselves are prepared to criticize it as 
severely as they do, there is danger that representatives of 
other departments will discover its weaknesses. Just as soon 
as the weaknesses of present-day English courses are clearly 
pointed out, there will inevitably come a demand for ^ justi- 
fication of the large amount of attention which these courses 
now receive. The classical languages have for some years 
, past been on the defensive. The modern languages have 
been growing in importance, and yet they also are being 
questioned "by those who are interested in the possibilities 
of developing a scientific and technical curriculum so that 

^C. Duncan, Rebellious Word in English Composition,” 
Ettglish Journal^ March, 1914, p. 154. 
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on all 9ides the language subjects will have to canvass care- 
fully the question of the amount of time which they can" 
legitimately demand, and they will have to supply an educa- 
tidhal defense for themselves much more critical and com- 
plete than anything wliich has been supplied up to this time 
either by tradition or by the concrete evidences of success 
which have attended instruction in these subjects. "" ^ 

The General Psychology of Language 

As in our earlier studies pf mathematics, so here we may 
very properly introduce the consideration of detailed prob- 
lems by a review of the contributions which psychology has 
to make. This is the more needed because there is in the 
' minds of most uncritical thinkers a great deal of false doc- 
trine about the mental processes connected with words and 
their interpretation. Indeed, it is only during the last fifteen 
yrears, since Wundt’s work in his " Vclkerpsychologie” be- 
gan to be widely appreciated, that anything like an adequate 
psychological treatment of language has been current.^ 

Earlier Psychology emphasized Images 

. 

The earlier descriptions of the mental processes involved 
in the use of language all started and ended* with the 
assumption that words get their meanings by association 
with images in the speaker’s mind or in the mind of the 

1' Wilhelm Wundt, Volkerpsychologie. Engelmann, Leipzig, 1900. 
Unfortunately there is no English translation of this great work. Read- 
ers who do not command German are referred to the following brief 
discussions in English: Wundt, Outlines of Psychology (translation 
published by Engelmann. Only the third .English edition is complete)? 
G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology' (Hinds and Noble)’; G. F. Stout, 
Groundwork of Psychology (Hinds and Noble); Charles H. Judd, Psyehbl- 
ogy. General Introduction. It is the more important that teachers should 
bi^ome acquainted with these sumiqaries, since the educational writings 

recent years have curiously omitted discussions of Ismguage, ,so 
have they been in sensations, instincts, emotions, and the#k©." 
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listener.^ ^ When one hears a word, we hav^ been jbold, he 
calls up a train of pictures, and these are the really im- 
portant mental facts. The word is a mere clue, a kind of 
key to the storehouse of meanings. There has been at all 
stages of the discussion a very large disregard, almost a 
.contempt, for the word as distinguished from the associated 
image. Indeed, the word has been so much neglected that 
one obvious fact has been overlooked in most of the dis- 
cussions. This obvious fact is that speech in all of its 
manifold forms is more than a mere train of ideas ; it is a 
definite and important kind of behavior. There is a move- 
ment of 'some muscles of the body present in every form pf 
speech and reading. If one articulates a word, there is a 
most elaborate coordination of the muscles of respiration, 
of the vocal-cord region, and of the mouth. If one reads, 
there ar||i eye movements and incipient movements of the 
muscles of articulation. If one listens, there are adjust- 
ments of the head and ears, and active vocal tendencies to 
repeat what one hears, and active forms of inner reactions 
of assent and dissent. Even if it were true that words 
always call up images, it is infinitely more true that words 
are forms of behavior, and their value in individual life 
can be understood only when this behavior-aspect of the 
matter is duly considered. Furthermore, there Is ample 
ground in personal experience for skepticism about the 
statement often made that words call up trains of pictures. 
The few faint images which flit through the mind as one 
r^ads a page of meaningful discussion are by no means the 
important facts in mental life which some psychologies have 
tried to make them. When one looks into his own mind 
he l^ds wealth of meaning and meagerness of imagery. 
When a false psychology tries to persuade the observer 

^Locke’« Essay concerniag Human Understanding ” (i689--1690) 
set tlie example of English writers in this respect. See also Berkeley’s 
”A Treatise' concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge,” 1710. ^ 
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that the images pass through the mind too rapidly to be 
noted, he has a right to ask for a more vital and adequate 
explanation of this most important form of experience. 

Language a Fokm of Behavior 

There is one other aspect of the matter which calls for 
comment before we turn to the study of words as forms 
of behavior. Up to this time the breach between words 
and practical activities has been complete. The teacher of 
manual training has scorned words, and the teacher of Eng- 
lish has looked down on shop work. These mutual antipa- 
thies grow out of a vagueness with regard to the character 
of the mental processes connected with words and with 
manual activities. If we are ever to adjust the so-called 
academic subjects and the technical subjects, we must be 
perfectly clear that shop work and Latin are both forms 
of behavior. What is the nature of one form of behavior, 
what the nature of the other ? These are questions which 
must be answered, in order to give to each subject its proper 
place and its proper relations. 

Language as a form of behavior must be studied *in con- 
nection with other forms of behavior and with reference 
to its development. We may, therefore, at the outset call 
attention to the fact that everyone, tliroughout his waking 
life, is intensely active. The muscles of the body are always 
tense. This tension of the muscles is due to the fact that 
the stream of sensory energy which goes in at the eyes and 
ears pours out into all the muscles of the body and main- 
tains a general bodily tension or muscular tonus. When 
a special impression comes to the senses and arouses a par- 
ticular set of muscles, a single definite contraction, as, for 
example, a contraction of the muscles of the arm, rises 
above the general bodily tension, and the arm moves 
through space. The ordinary observer is likely to overlook 
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the fact that the body was active before the arm •moved. 
He will see the matter in a new light, however, if he thinks 
how much work is done all the time in holding up the 
body or the head during waking hours. If the muscles of 
the neck relax for a moment the head falls forward. The 
muscles of the body are likewise active all the time ; and 
the particular movements of which we think when the term 
activity ” is ordinarily used are mere special cases of a 
general muscular tension. 

.Relation of Language to Emotions 

Corresponding to the general tension of the muscles, there 
is a general excitement throughout the nervous system ; and 
corresponding to this general excitement throughout the 
nervous system, there is a general tonus of mental life. We 
often speak of this as the emotional tone of consciousness. 
The man who starts out at the beginning of the day witli 
buoyant spirits and head erect exemplifies the relation 
between bodily tonus and mental .tonus. 

The relation between mental life and bodily activity is 
also well illustrated by the infant. The infant’s conscious- 
ness can best be described by saying that it is mass of 
vague mental tensions. Some of these mental tensions reach 
a high level of intensity and stand out from the general 
body of vague, massive experiences. So it is also with the 
infant’s behavior. The infant moves with all the parts of 
his body irregularly and diffusely. He exhibits infinite 
possibilities of behavior and unorganized tendencies of 
action. The business of experience is to develop out of 
these vague, general possibilities specific forms of reaction. 
With the development of specific bodily movements will 
come specific mental processes. 

Among the earliest phases of indefinite reaction on the 
part' of the infant are the reactions of the vocal muscles. 
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These vocal muscles, like the muscles of the arms and legs, 
oontract at the beginning of life whenever there is a general 
excitement of , the nervous system. Such excitemeni some- 
times‘ grows intense, as in the case of emotional reactions. , 
The screaming infant is always a kicking and a striking 
infant. He does not scream for purposes of communication^ 
Indeed, he does not have any appreciation of the world 
about him. His experience is all internal, personal, and 
emotional in type. V ery shortly, however, certain forms of 
personal behavior begin to take on a unique value. The in- 
fant finds that some of his forms of behavior produce effects 
on those about him. Furthermore, he begins to note in those 
about him forms of activity which he can imitate. Certain 
forms of behavior come thus in a social group to have a value ^ 
which they do not possess in individual experience. This 
fact can be illustrated by an example borrowed from adult 
life. When we are afraid we feel many internal contractions 
which we have not learned to control. On the other hand, we 
control our facial expression because we do not want to show 
to our fellows just hojv frightened we are. Facial expr^- 
sions are easily observable, and we know it ; hence our eff0l$ 
to suppress them. Our internal reactions and our prinate 
emotions we enjoy without interruption because no one can 
see them. So it is with the infant : certain of his exterujal, 
visible reactions begin to stand forth in his experience as 
having a unique social value. He cultivates a social con- 
sciousness through a recognition of the effects of his acts. 

Social Imitation influences Evolution of 
Behavior 

Perhaps it will be well to study the growth of social con- 
sciousness in connection with forms *of activity other than 
speech. To this end let us consider more in detail facial 
expiessions. In the first place, the person who exhibits 
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the facial expression becomes aware of the fact that he 

is likely to induce imitation in others; and, in the second 
place, the person who sees the contraction of the facial 
muscles is aware of the fact that he is dmwn into sympathy 
with one of his fellows. The person who exhibits the ex- 
pression will therefore try to modify it if he does not wish 
to be imitated, or he may, on the other hand, try to exagger- 
ate the expression if he wishes to be imitated. Conversely, 
the person who sees the expression will either try to 
suppress his own tendencies toward imitation or become 
absorbed in these tendencies. A simple example of social 
^ imitation is seen when a group of people imitate each other 
in yawning. The activity is in this case a very simple 
' physiological reaction, and yet, because it is so easy to 
imitate, it takes on a strong social character. 

„ If we study natural reactions we discover a whole series 
of graded steps of imitation and tendencies to take on 
social significance. For example, the angry man who shakes 
his fist in the face of his neighbor is very likely to induce 
an equally vigorous imitative respqpse. Imitation here is 
more compelling than in the case of a yawn. A serious 
mood, with its accompanying expressions, will induce a like 
attitude in others. Here the external symptoms are many 
and complex. A spirit of optimism or pessimism is socially 
contagious because the person possessed of such a spirit is 
violently expressive. In all these cases, be it noted, we are 
• dealing with social values which are more fundamental and, 
in a sense, more simple than speech. 

Imitation reaches far beyond the muscular act itseK. 
It not only brings the social group into harmonious action, 
but "it also makes it possible for one individual to induce 
indirectly in his neighbor an inner state of mind. Thus, 
if by shaking one’s fist in the face of his neighbor one can 
stir up an imitative act, he is likely also to communicate 
his anger to the person in whom he induces imitation. 
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Two cpnsciousnesses are thus brought together through 
au external act which was originally attached only to the 
consciousness of one person. 

Selection of Forms of Behavior for Social 
Communication 

Once this possibility of communicating from mind to 
mind through external behavior becomes obvious in a social 
> group, there is sure to be a rapid development of a general 
system of communicatioiis. The evolution of a system of 
communications will naturally emphasize that form of be- 
havior which is at once easy to observe and easy to control. 
If there is some form of activity which impresses one’s 
neighbor but which one cannot himself control, it is not 
likely that one will depend on this uncontrollable system 
of activity for purposes of social intercourse. A moment 
ago we referred to facial expressions as one of the avenues 
of social communication. Evidently, however, facial ex- 
pression is not the best medium for influencing one’s . 
neighbor, because one is himself not aware of the way 
ill, which his facial muscles contract. In order to have the 
largest possible control of one’s own acts, one musf be 
able himself to observe his acts. We see, therefore, 
the tendency in any social group will early be^ in the " di- 
rection of emphasizing such activities as those of the hand • 
rather than those of the face. 

Gestures a Primitive Form of Language 

One of the earlier forms of language is gesture language. 
When one makes a gesture he can see what he is doing, 
and he can also induce imitation on the part of the per- 
son with whom he is trying to communicate. Through 
sooitt development the gesture, which was at first a purely 
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. personal reaction, has passed into the sphere ^of ela] 3 orately 
naeaningful acts. 

For example, if the traveler on the plains wishes to* 
express to a stranger whom he ni|;ets the fact that he is 
thirsty or hungry, he is able to do so readily by the use of 
gestures which point to his mouth and indicate that he wishes 
to have something to put into his mouth. The gesture in this 
case is undoubtedly accompanied by some degree of emo- 
tional excitement, but the gesture is more than an emotional 
expression — it is a means of communicating an idea. The, 
gesture is a part of the total behavior which the individual 
would go through if he really wanted food. In this sense it 
requires no special training either to produce it or to under- 
stand it. Gestures have accordingly been called natural signs. 

Conventionalized Gestubes 

Gesture come to be, in the course of repeated use, rela- 
tively simpler than they were at the outset. Thus 

two indi|Hbals who have frequently communicated with 
each otfiiPian, by some familiar gesture which is a mere 
remnant dl^an earlier, more elaborate movement, arouse iu 
each other’s minds ideas which are definite and significant. 
This simplification of gestures appears in the stuc^ of deaf 
mutes and others who depend entirely upon gestures in com- 
municating with each other. Gestures become simpler and 
simpler because the interpretation which the various mem- 
bers of the social group are able to gi\"e to them fiecomes 
tnore and more trained. Finally, the gesture is so far sim- 
s plified that it is no longer a natural sign. It is significant in 
its simplified form merely because it starts a train of asso- 
ciations in a mind especially prepared by past experience 
to respond to the suggestion. At this stage the gesture is 
;to be described as a convention; that is, several persons 
have come to use it for a common purple long'^piig^ to 
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establisk a like interpretation for each of the members of 4he 
' trained group. A stranger who comes into the company is 
■^not able to use the gestures as do the members of the trained 
group, because in the stranger’s mind there is no fixed rela- 
tion between the simplified movement and its appropriate 
iiiterpretation. The term " convention,” as above useyj, is 
not' to be understood to indicate that there has been any 
deliberate arrangement or agreement on the p^irt of the 
members of the group ; they simply came to use the gesture 
in this common way through their contact with each other. 
There is no conscious agreement to develop a system of 
* signs ; there is merely a natural development of the mem- 
bers of the group in the same ditection until finally their 
expressions are naturally simplified. 

Selection of the Vocal Coeds as Insteuments 
OF Expeession 

Up to this time we have used examples of Repressions 
and conventional activi^iies which do not invol^^Hbe vocal 
cords. This discussion of other forms of moveSB^ shows 
us how closely the evolution of vocal language has allowed 
natural lines. W e turn now to a brief consideration of the 
reasons why the vocal cords have come to occupy the posi- 
tion of preeminent importance which they hold in human 
life. We have in the vocal cords an organ of the highest 
degree of flexibility. The movements of the muscles which 
control the cords are more delicate than the movements of 
the hand or of most parts of the body. At the same time 
these movements produce, through the sense of hearing, a ^ 
series of sensations which can be recognized by both the 
speaker and the auditor. There results thus, through the 
sense of hearing, the most advantageous control of the motor 
organs* Furthermore, the sensory experience which is pro- 
duced by the vocal cords is not dependent upon external 
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odiwiition^, Except that there must be air through Which the 
sound can be transmitted. As long as there is air enough 
for a human being to breathe, there will also be a medium 
for the transmission of sounds. In this respect the vocal 
cords are very much less dependent upon external condi- 
^tions than are gestures- One cannot use gestures after 
niark, because tiie withdrawal of the light makes it impos- 
sibly for the person addressed to see. On the other hand, 
the speaker can produce a noise even if he is in the dark. 
The external conditions do not limit him in producing 
noises, as they would limit him if he tried to communicate 
through 4he visual sense. 

Finally, the vocal cords rather than the hands are selected 
as the instruments of social communication, because the 
hands are needed for other purposes. The hands in the 
course of human experience have come to be specialized as 
the organs for technical activities. We learn the arts and 
engage in them with the hands. We cannot spare the 
hands for. purposes of social communication. Indeed, in 
many cases the chief importance of social communication is 
that it aids workers to cooperate with their hands, as in 
moving a heavy object. While the hands are too useful to 
be given over to communication, the vocal cords are use- 
less as technical instruments. We cannot do anything in 
the physical world with our vocal cords. We cannot move 
objects about with the vocal muscles, and we cannot manip- 
ulate tools %<^^ith them. The vocal organs are adapted to a 
single type of behavior, namely, social communication. 

Evolution of Vocal Expressions 

Once the vocal cords have been selected, and the general 
fact that a sound can be used as a medium of social com- 
munication has become obvious to a social group, there will 
appear a tendency similar to that which was pointed out in 
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^ coimection with gestures. The sound will begin to take on 
meanings which are dependent more upon the training of 
the speaker and the auditor than upon the natural relations 
of the sound. For example, if we take one of the natural 
sounds produced by an animal and think of it as imitated 
by the human vocal cords, as when a child says bowwow,” 
there will undoubtedly be a natural relationship in the 
mind of both the speaker and the auditor between this par- 
ticular sound and the animal which it represents. Gradu- 
ally, however, the social group will be freed from the 
necessity of producing the complete natural sound in this 
case. A partial sound which grows out of the more elabo- 
rate natural sound will be entirely adequate to arouse the 
idea. The principle of association operates here, and the 
simplification of the expression goes on exactly as it did in 
the case of gestures. Furthermore, there are many cases in 
\^hich there are no sounds produced by the objects to be 
designated. In such cases the naturalness of the sound \^ill 
arise from the fact that a human being, in the presence of 
a certain object, tends to make a certain noise. It is .often 
difficult to show why a particular noise is n%taral. dn some 
cases the articulation is undoubtedly natural in the sense 
that one tends to make a loud noise in the presence of a 
large object, while one tends, on the other hand, to make a 
faint or shrill noise in the presence of small objects. One 
notes, for example, that his. method of talking to a little 
child or a little animal is always different from his method 
of addressing an adult or a large animal. One tends to 
speak in a high, shrill* tone when he speaks to a cat; 
whereas he never uses this pitch when speaking to a horse. 
The naturalness of the sound in this case is not dependent 
at all upon the sound which is produced by the animal 
itself. We discover here that behavior derives its natural- 
ness from the human speaker rather than from the obje6t 
named. Max Muller expressed this fact when he said that 
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if -you strike* a human being you will get a'bharltcyberistic 
sound exactly as you do when you strike a bell. The crit- 
ics of Max Muller’s theory call this the " dingdong” theory of 
the development of language. They regarded the theory as 
fantastic, but there can be no doubt that Muller expressed 
a fundamental truth. 

In the beginnings of language there were many situations 
in which vocal reactions were perfectly natural and, at the 
same time, distinctive because of the character of the sit- 
uation in which the articulation was produced. If now a 
social group has repeatedly heard a sound produeed in the 
presence of a certain object or situation, there naturally 
develops a tendency for the sound .and the ideas to get 
themselves so definitely conneeted that whenever the object 
or situation is presented this particular sound will be pro- 
duced. Conversely, whenever the sound is produced, the 
idea of that particular object or situation will arise in the 
mind. The question of the form in which such an associ- 
ation will develop is a problem to which we must return 
again. It is important to note, however, at this juncture, 
that what is associated with a partial sound is not merely a 
pictuie or image in the mind, but rather a whole attitude 
of reaction. When I utter the word '' dog,” or hear the 
sound which comes from uttering that word, the partial 
or verbal reaction expands instantly into the general bodily 
attitude appropriate to the experience of seeing a dog. If I 
am afraid of dogs, the essential part of the experience will 
be a feeling of violent contraction of my internal muscles 
and a desire to run. If I am fond of dogs, I shall have a 
reaching out of all my muscles and a feeling of satisfaction. 
There may be, and often is, no image in the mind at all. 
The word is part of a system of behavior rather than part 
of a series of pictures. The experiences attached to words 
thus include as important elements the feeling attitudes 
appropriate to the object. 
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' Speech as Convention 

Ba the course of development, sounds became more highly 
conventionalized than gestures. A newcomer in the social 
group which has many conventions has certain unique 
advantages and certain serious difficulties. He can acquire 
through imitation a whole system of expressions which the 
group developed very gradually, but he will have to take 
on many of the sounds without seeing anything natural in 
them. Thus the child who comes into a social group in pos- 
session of an English vocabulary will have little opportunity 
to exercise his inventive genius. He could doubtless make 
many natural sounds,* but society has no time or patience 
to attend to his personal attempts. Society has its system^ 
and the newcomer must learn the system. In the long run 
he will profit, for the system is more elaborate than anything 
he could invent, and it has subtle virtues which he does not 
always realize. His task is, however, a relatively artificial 
task. He must learn to control his vocal cords so that he can 
produce the great variety of sounds include4 in the lan- 
guage which he is trying to acquire, and he must learn most 
meanings as pure conventions. This latter is no simple task, ■ 
and nature does not guide him. He will have to aequire 
meanings by any devices he can adopt, in order to bring 
himself into sympathetic contact with the ideas of his 
elders. Learning a language is, therefore, a very different 
process from helping to construct a language in a social 
groujp without established conventions. 

Convention highly Advantageous 

Critics of educational methmis and results have often had 
occasion to emphasize the unnaturalness of words and the 
dangers that the intellectual life of the student encounters 
when he is introduced to words as the chief instruments of 
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his draining. • It may be well, therefore, at the very begin* 
niiig of the study to point out the great advantages of an 
elaborate scheme of communication, even if that scheme 
* is highly conventional. One thinks of the primitive savage 
who succeeded in communicating 1 t|^ emotions and a few of 
his simple concrete ideas to his fellows, and realizes that the 
moment this possibility of communication was developed, 
there grew up an intimate relationship between the mem- 
bers of the communicating group which made for social 
cooperation and social solidarity of the utmost importance. 
A tribe that had developed this means of communication 
was no longer made up of individuals relatively independ- 
ent of each other. Rather, it was made up of a group closelj 
bound together and able to cooperate with each other in the 
most efficient way. The larger and more powerful the social 
group became, the more important became the means of 
QOminunication, the more dependent the individual found 
li^self to be upon his social environment, and the more 
eager he was to cultivate the fullest possibility of social 
expression. Language came, therefore, to be an instrument 
of social union, and social union changed the charactei* of 
individual effort and individual interest. It would be hard 
to exaggerate the importance of language among the forms 
of primitive human activity. The industrial arts developed 
slowly, but even these depended for their fullest usefulness 
i^npon the compactness of the social group. When the hunter 
and th^ arrow maker began to divide their functions in such 
a way that the hunter carried on one part of society's activi- 
ties, and the arrow maker, as a specialist, played an entirely 
different part, it was language that held them both to- 
gether in a single social organization. It was language 
which made it possible for them to exchange their prod- 
ucts, and to reach an agreement with regard to the future 
policies which should set each one at work in his own 
p^ticular line with the complete assurance that this type 
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of cooperatioo would be advantageous to himself and to 
Ms fellows. Man came to be, because of his use of language, 
an entirely different kind of a being from any of the ani- 
mals. Indeed, he began to live a kind of life which had ' 
never been evolved in the animal kingdom ; and his deyo- 
tion to language was merely the expression of the fact 
that he depended upon this instrument of social life in a 
very high degree for the maintenance of the general con- 
ditions under which he carried on all of his activities. The 
pursuit of a line of thought such as this will show the* stu- 
dent of human nature the value of social conventions as 
distinguished from naturalness of expression. The individ- 
ual must give up something of his personal directness of 
reaction in order to become a part of tlie social whole, but 
the result is worth the cost. 

Speech a Dominating System of Behavior 

Little by little this one dominant mode of behavior began 
to draw into itself and associate with itself other forms of 
human activity. For example, primitive drawing originated 
in the beginning without any reference whatsoever to spofcei 
language. Men drew pictures of objects, and through these 
pictures aroused in each other certain ideas. We have 
ample evidence that the earliest forms of picture-writing 
had no connection whatsoever with oral communication. 
In the course of time, however, just as gestures were sim- 
plified and gradually came to take on conventional meaning, 
so the pictures which are drawn by primitive men came to 
have conventional significance. There are evidences of this 
to-day in all of the conventional mythological figures wMch 
still survive as direct appeals to the visual imagination, in 
the totem pole of the Indian, and in the idol of the Oriental. 
These show that the pictures which men drew in the early, 
stages of social life began to have a significance for the, 
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group w^ch they could not have had if thete had uot beon 
a social group to use and interpret thena. Certain of the 
pictures which primitive men drew were ultimately simpli- 
fied and brought into the closest relation to words. If one 
goes to China to-day, he finds that every word has its corre- 
sponding picture. The Chinese picture-words undoubtedly 
originated at first as independent creations; but as soon 
as it was found that a picture could be related to a word, 
the picture lost its character as an appeal to the visual 
imagination and became a part of the abstract system of 
language. The possibility of using pictures as permanent 
means of expression and as a means of expression over 
long distances, both of space and time, gave them an in- 
fluence on civilization which is in some respects superior 
to the influence exercised by oral expression. Oral expres- 
sion, while less permanent and therefore less significant 
as a means of establishing records, was, however, the con- 
trolling system of expression and determined the ideas 
which should be associated with the written symbol. The 
written symbol had to express first a word, and through 
this word the related ideas. Incidentally, this subordina- 
tion of drawing to oral expression is the strongest possible 
evidence that words are not psychologically dependent on 
visual images for their usefuhiess. Words are substitutes 
for pictures. 

The foregoing psychological sketch of the origin of the 
written alphabet should be supplemented by a perusal of 
some of the more complete accounts of this evolution. ^ 

1 1, ^Taylor, History of the Alphabet (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899); 
article '"Paleography” in Encyclopsedia Britannica (ninth edition, Vol. 
XVIII); C. H, Judd, Genetic Psychology for Teachei's, chap, vli 
(D. Appleton and Company, 1903). See also at the beginning of each letter, 
in the Century Dictionary a brief history of that letter. 
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IjiTFLUENCE OF WRITTEN FORMS ON SPEECH 

After the domination of picture-writing by articulation 
had been completely effected, the reflex influence of written 
language on oral speech became everywhere apparent. Oral 
speedi has to-day elements of conservatism and fixity 
which can be explained only by recognizing the fact that 
we not" only speak our word'k but also write them. In un- 
civilized tribes the modifications of sounds went forward 
very rapidly because men had no ’permanent record of the 
sounds which constituted their language. Since the inven- 
tion of printing — indeed, since the beginning of the use 
of writing — the permanent visual record has made it more 
and more difficult for dialects to break off from each other 
md for new signs and combinations to arise in oral speech. 
Other I'eflex influences of written speech have also shown 
themselves in the development of the history of language. 
The grammatical forms and the rhetorical principles which 
are operative in modem society are more governed to-day 
by written and printed language than by oral expression. 

The reflex influences of written speech upon oral lan- 
guage are nowhere more apparent than in the practices of 
our schools. Here we find ourselves in a sphere where 
written language has been so much emphasized that it has 
come to be the dominant instrument of instruction. When^ 
we wish to give the child an idea in our American schools 
we usually do it through the printed page rather than 
through the spoken word. When one thinks of the number 
of printed pages that a child reads in the course of his edu- 
cation, one realizes how important this mode of iiistfuction 
has come to be in our civilization. Probably a child in 
school reads more words in a year than he hears or speaks 
in all the class exercises which he attends. He becomes, 
therefore, as we sometimes say vaguely in our general dis- 
cussions of school activities, eye-minded. He will begin to 
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establish pr^ferejices for writing as a means of expressing 
his own ideas as over against oral g^eecli. Asa result, we 
find that ordinary school training has limited very gteatly 
the ^powers of oral expression in most children. Many a 
child and many an adult finds himself able to work out an 
idea if he is given a pencil and paper, while he is very far 
from fluent in oral speech. 

Special Forms of Behavior connected with 
Written Language 

The special psychology of the reading and writing proc- 
esses includes, in addition to the foregoing discussion of the 
relation of writing to oral speech, a study of certain special 
forms of motor adjustments. We cannot enter into these 
details at this point. It is pnough to call attention to the 
fact that there ar^ special movements of the eyes which 
must be acquired by one who reads, and there are special 
movements of the hands and fingers which must be acquired 
by the child who is learning to write. Oral expression re- 
mains, however, the fundamental form of language expres- 
sion throughout education, as shown by the fact that there 
is a tendency to articulate even when one reads and writes. 
Oral expression is, however, reduced to its lowest terms in 
the course of development. The ordinary observer may 
hardly be aware of the renmant of vocalization present when, 
ho reads or writes. Careful observation will show him that 
such movements are present, and scientific studies have 
furnished abundant evidence that we never lose entirely 
the tendency to articulate. 

The problems of language instruction are thus multiplied 
as we recognize the various kinds of language activities 
which have arisen in modern society, and the complexities of 
behavior which appear in the forms of language conscious- 
ness cultivated in connection with rea(b^ and writing. 
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Reduction op Bodily Actjvities to a Minimum 

we turn to the application of our studies of 
language, it is important that we should dwell upon the 
fact mentioned incidentally a moment ago. With the de- 
velopments of meanings in words there has been a gradual 
reduction of the motor processes that are involved. This 
reduction of movements appears not only in the processes 
that accompany recognition of words, but also, and perhaps 
more completely, in the motor processes that are involved in 
the interpretation of words. The simplification and reduc- 
tion of the interpreting reaction have gone so far in most 
cases that they illuded the earlier writers on psychology. 
Take such words as express anger, and study their effect 
on both speaker and listener. Such words arouse activities 
in the inner muscles of the body. I say to my neighbor 
that I will not tolerate so and so. We are both roused to 
a pitch of excitement that can be described only in terms 
of strong internal reaction. Other words are less exciting, 
but have this same relation to inner behavior; interpreta- 
tion of all words depends upon these internal attitudes. 

Words as Substitutes for Direct Experiences 

When one realizes that words are thus interpreted 
through direct association with bodily reactions, a problem 
of language consciousness which has long confused teachers 
is at once cleared up* Through its association with reac- 
tions the word becomes a substitute for external impres- 
sions and makes it possible for the speaker and listener to 
have a whole train of vivid experiences without calling up 
any. images or having any objects whatsoever in mind. 
This statement can be illustrated as follows : When I seize 
an object 1 get at first an impression of that thing; if 
is disagreeable, I react by pushing it a^y. 
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The end of iihe whole process is the pushing aw%y. Later, 
as I become acquainted with the thing, I push it away with- 
out examining it in detail; that is, without a complete 
impression of it. Finally, the merest suggestion that the 
thing is there will arouse the reaction. The reaction call 
now be detached from the thing and can be attached to 
some substitute for the thing. Thus the word " danger ” 
sounded in my ear causes me to jump. The word " danger 
is a substitute for an impression or an idea of a dangerous 
thing. The words " rough ” and " smooth” arouse in me con- 
trasting experiences without any necessity of first handling 
some rough or smooth thing. The words have in all these 
cases taken meanings to themselves ; that is, they have taken 
on connection with interpreting forms of behavior. 

It is not alone in the sphere of emotional interpretation 
that words become independent of the experiences from 
which they first derived their meaning. Take for purposes 
of illustration such words as " up ” and down.” These 
words were at first interpreted to us in childhood by some- 
one who pointed upward or looked upward when he used 
the word up.” Sometimes the word was associated with 
the observation of a flight of stairs or a ladder. Ultimately 
all these experiences were condensed into a few faint ten- 
dencies to roll the eyes upward or downward, and the adult 
thus appreciates in an easy Avay, through a mere'' tendency 
to move, the meaning which the child had to learn through 
many experiences and much effort. Furthermore, the roll- 
ing upward of the eyes lias, in the course of menM devel- 
opment, attached itself not only to tall things and high things 
but also to such matters as abstract values, as when we say 
that prices have gone up. Again, we say that a man’s career 
is downward. Words thus come to have a value of their 
own without going back to things for their interpretation. 
Furthermore, words have a value for mental life which 
could never have if they merely called up images. 
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WOSDS iNDEPEaiDENT OP PlCTUBES IN THE MiND 
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Such a view of the psychology of words is in the.mo^t 
fundamental opposition to the view which teaches that 
«!^ords get their meanings by calling up pictures. That view 
thinks of a word as a clumsy device for reviving in the 
mind something more useful ; namely, an image. That view 
is obviously disproved by all experience. It fails in the first 
place to explain that great host of words for which there 
could in the nature of the case be no images. Think of such 
a word as " appalling ” or " inconvenient ” and it will in- 
stantly be recognized that only in the most artificial way 
can such words be attached to pictures in the mind. ‘But 
the doctrine of images fails at a second and, on the whole, 
much more crucial point. Words grew up at first as means 
of social intercourse, but once they had developed they 
proved to be of such value to individual thought that they 
have very largely taken the place of all the other means of 
individual thought. Even if images were the natural instru- 
ments of thought before words came, it is certain that now 
the greater part of the world’s thinking is done with words. 
Images would be too clumsy for the mind which has learned 
the use of words. A moment’s consideration of what has 
passed through the reader’s consciousness during the last 
few moments will convince him that he does not stop to 
develop pictures. The fact is that words take on a char- 
acter of their ownr Contrasting words are immediately 
recognized as opposed. Related words are thought of as 
capable of combination. The psychological mechanism of 
interpretation can be understood in terms of tendeneias 
toward reaction. When woriis contrast, one feels within 
himself opposing tendencies. When the word " appalling” 
strikes the ear, one feels his muscular system respond with 
a cringing, expectant shock. When one hears the word 
” magnificent” he feels a muscular expansion long before 
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he is able by any exercise of imagination to place before 
bis mind a picture of a magnificent object. 

A very instructive analysis of experiences connected with . 
different words is given by Miss Rowland.^ We may there- 
fore quote at length from her work- 

Miss Rowland’s Analysis of Mental Pbocesses 

' . AEOUSED BY WOBDS 

Miss Rowland presented to her subjects certain series of 
words such as the following : entrance,” " enter,” " in,” 
’''inner”; "weight,” "lift,” "heavy,” "under,” and so on; 
and asked the subjects to observe carefully the moment at 
which they understood the meaning of the word and the 
mental processes which passed through their minds during 
the apprehension* of this meaning. In describing the results 
Miss Rowland says that her subjects noted three stages in 
the development of meaning. 

(1) A feeling of familiarity with the word, that she [the sub- 
ject] WOUI 4 know presently what it meant (this stage of word 
meaning has been called Implicit Apxu’ehension by Stout, in 
his discussion of this matter in his "'Analytic Psychology”). 
(2) She then felt she would know how to use it, that is, the actual 
meaning came before (3) the images unrolled themselves in all 
their variety 111 the tliird stage. In other words, the images 
in the third stage seemed sometimes to stay the same for two 
words of allied meaning, whereas she felt at once there was a 
difference in their meaning or their use. Although visual im- 
ages were always present when she attempted to define meaning, 
they seemed arbitrary and not to express its essence, She had, 
so far aa she could discriminate, exactly the same visual image 
for drink and for water, that is, a person drinking water in both 
cases, yet the difference in meaning was evident and remained 

^Eleanor TI. Rowland, ^^The Psychological Experiences Connected 
with the Different Parts of Speech,” Monograph Supplement No. |2, 
of the Psychological January, 1907. 
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the same with all kinds of voluntary changes of the images. 
For this reason, she felt that the meaning came with the second 
stage. The sound of the word was familiar, and then she knew 
what it meant, that is, she had a peculiar feeling of knowing 
just what to do about it, whereas the images appropriate to 
the occasion (whether pictures, the word written, or what not), * 
although present when she attended to them, seemed more or 
less arbitrary. Of course in a sense any idea or any feeling is 
an image, and one might contend that the feeling of knowing 
how to use words was a memory-image of former use or some- 
thing of the sort. But it seems to the writer that such a broad 
use of the word image, applying it to any possible mental state, 
simply vitiates its own particular significance. When image is 
used in this discussion it will refer to reproduced sensations 
whether of sight, hearing, touoh, or any other; whereas feel- 
ings, attitude of like or dislike, tensions, etc., will be designated 
as such. The subject admitted that no definition could be given 
of the word without some visual or auditory images, some 
specialized associations. But she also insisted she felt what it 
meant before she could define it, even to herself, and that 
if she waited for images to elucidate the feeling, there was no 
determining where to stop. 

On page 5 Miss Rowland defines somewhat more fully, in 
the following statement, what is meant by one of the stages. 

EMPHASIS ON REACTIONS 

The feeling of word meaning is apparently composed * of 
knowing how to react on it to some extent. This reaction is 
at its lowest stage when the ability to react is solely to write 
or speak it, or even to give some approximate imitation of it in 
tone or articulation. This knowledge of reaction varies in com- 
plexity. It may be only slight knowledge of the general nature 
of reaction, that is, it is an imperative to do something, ^though 
just what is not recognized. Or it may be a rich complex of 
varied and discriminating associations. This necessary reaction 
means physiologically that tho sound of the word has brought 
Retrain of "associations with it and in going over into its 
centrifugal discharges, the number and extent of open channels 
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vai*ies largel};. If nothing is known of the meaning of the word, 
but it is^alrtieulated by the humai^ voice, the feeling of famih 
iarity or vague consciousness of meaning (when in truth it has 
no ulterior significance) is merely the general feeling of the 
organism which accompanies the opening of the channels appro- 
priate to reproducing the word by speech or writing. If the 
word was too complicated to be reproduced accurately, simply 
an approximate reproduction would be sufficient. There need 
be no actual felt tendency to reproduce, indeed no strain or 
sensation of any kind. But the very sensory stimulus of the 
sound must have some motor discharge before it can become 
a conscious state. The combined discharge of the associated 
auditory or written images which may be with it (more or less 
distinctly) gives a certain balance or set, to consciousness ; that 
balance gives rise to its own peculiar feeling ; and that feeling is 
the skeleton of its so-called meaning. If on receiving the stimu- 
lus there was not even a reactive tendency to reproduce the 
word, the last ves6ge of its meaning as a word would be gone. 

Miss Rowland’s analysis of the different parts of speech 
shows that while the imagery for different words may be the 
same, the particular significance of the different parts of 
%)eech is brought out in the accessory feelings of reaction 
which characterize each. Without attempting to report in 
full her findings with regard to all of the different kinds of 
words, we may repeat her statement with regard to adjec- 
tives. Adjectives differ from nouns, in that the former are 
more likely to call up visual images. Even if one accepts 
the general theory, that a noun gets its full meaning through 
the association of the word with images, the adjectiv’C has a 
character which is to be defined as follows : 

i 

SPECIAL MENTAL PROCESSES CONNECTED WITH 
ADJECTIVES 

Adjectives seem to be more intimate, more personal words 
thaai any yet given. Several phrases were used by the subject 
(pin explanation such as broader feeling than noun,^"* ** seems 
to spread over the whole of me,” and it was noticeable that 
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.almost 4nvaa*iably some feeUng-tone was connected with the 
adjective. Although the adjd^tives were thought of as applying 
to something else, the meaning was felt in terms of their effe<i 
on the person. Thus^ in all the phrases '' sharp wind,” ” sharp ■ 
knife,” sharp rebuke,’’ "sharp pain,” the abiding sense of 
sharp, although applied to different objects, meant a subjective 
cringe. The likeness of all these various nouns was solely in 
the fact that they produced the same kind of a shiver. The 
adjective state of mind is composed of a definite qualitative 
content. It involves no purposive action, no feeling of the self 
as agent and acting toward an end or of anything else doing 
so. It is concerned with subjective reaction regardless of what 
it acts on or any end to be accomplished. 

Sentences as Psychological Units 

Finally, one quotation may be made from Miss Rowland’s 
statement of the way in which words are used in sentences* 

The tendency in all higher word combinations is to tempo- 
rarily deprive the words of all associations that do not contrib- 
ute to the meaning of a sentence as a whole. The span of 
attention is limited, and if we had as complete a reaction 
I have described for each word in a sentence, we should be lost 
in the meaning of the parts before we could combine them in 
a whole. We do not give equal value to the different .parts of 
a sentence, but we dwell on the more important words, while 
those of lesser interest serve, not as independent words, but 
simply as parts of the associative cluster that makes up the 
meanings of the others. 

The meaning of a word in a sentence varies, and demands 
strictly a change in word-form to express this f ariation, as one 
or another of its associations or motor reactions is sacrificed 
"for the more concise meaning of the sentence. 

The tendency of language development for practical and 
scientific purposes is all in the direction of economizing the 
separate word-reactions, for the sake of the meaning of "the 
sentences as wholes. But in these cases, while we get more- 
ineaaiing from the sentence than we could from any separate 
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Movd, we Sire; not getting as wide an individual meaning from 
any one word as if w^e heard it alone. The words liniit each 
other, and by their very definiteness cut off the extent of their 
individual significance. 

SUGGESTKlNS OF A PSYCHOLOGY OF A LITERAEY STYLE 

The highest literary style consists of a nice adjustment of ^ 
values, where the words mean all that they possibly can, with- 
out confusing the combined meaning of them all. On the other 
hand, scientific style of expression differs, in that the separate 
words are allowed only as much independent significance as is 
necessary for the sentence to have a meaning. This prevents 
any doubleness of interpretation, and more can be crowded into 
a single ^ven space. In general, a phrase may become a kind ofi 
elongated word, and may have meanings in every way analogous 
to word-units as we have studied them. When these phrase- 
experiences are described, however, the analysis must fall into 
the same terms as we have used for the word-experiences. 

WOKLD OF WOEDS 

^ The world of thought is enormously expanded by the 
' creation anti use of words. It is little wonder that man for 
long ages thought of himself as absolutely distinct from the 
rest of the animal kingdom. Man lives in a world of words ; 
the animals live in a world of things and memories of 
things. To those who can use words so as to influence the 
rest t)f us we give society’s great rewards. To the combi- 
nations of ideas which have been worked out in words, we 
owe changes that have later been wrought out m things. 
In short, our civilization rests on words more than on things 
themselves, for our civilization differs from primitive, un- 
couth conditions chiefly because the economical methods 
of thought and action made possible by words have trans- 
formed our relation to the world and put at man’s disposal 
forces which could not have been discovered or mastered 
without the higher modes of abstract thought. 



CHAPTER Viri 


THE ENGLISH PROBLEM 

Instruction in the Vernacular Late 

The problem of finding the true place of English in the 
school course of study can be understood only by recalling 
the historical fact that in the beginning no one thought of 
the vernacular as a suitable subject for school training. It 
was assumed, and is, indeed, assumed to-day by many people 
that one can acquire his native tongue without any special 
education. Foreign languages, it was recognized from the 
beginning, must be taught by a teacher, and the subject 
matter which enters into science and history evidently re- 
quires to be taught before it can be mastered ; but the use 
of common words and the formation of common sentenees 
are assumed as a part of the informal training of the child 
through his home and through his everyday environment. 
We read in the history of education, therefore, how the 
vernacular was brought into the school by the special plea 
of Martin Luther and his successors as an innovation in 
the educational system. Up to the time of the Reformation 
the languages taught had all of them been the remote and 
unusual languages. 

Unfamiliar Aspects op Language first emphasized 

Coming down to the modem period we find something 
analogous to the movement which was inaugurated at the 
time of the Reformation. We find that the high school of a 
generation ago assumed that the student would get English 
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incidentally a part of the rest of his woA. Up io that 
time the lower schools had indeed recognized the import 
tance of teaching reading. Like a foreign language, reading 
requires acquaintance with a set of symbols which do not 
confront th# child in his ordinary home life or in his play 
on the street. The early New England school, founded 
explicitly as a reading school, was therefore a very natural 
concession to the demands of society for the special training 
of children; but the New England reading school was not 
a place where the child was trained in oral language. So 
also the high school of a generation ago was absorbed in a 
kind of training which emphasized very little the common 
use 6f the mother tongue. The high school put into the 
hands of its students many books which they were required 
to use, but there was little or no pretense at training chil- 
dren in modes of common speech or in the use of common 
forms of conversation. The only phase of the vernacular 
which was taught in these schools was formal grammar, 
that is, the structure of language. The upper grades of 
tKe elementary school usually went over grammar in great 
detail, but in some cases the course commenced in the high 
school. Grammar, as the science of language, was taught 
ill imitation of the methods prevalent in teaching the classics, 
on the assumption that the student would know tlie words 
and sentences of the language before he began to take up 
the rules of parsing and grammatical agreement.^ Still 
later, when some training in the use of words was brought 
into the school as a substitute for pure grammar, it was 
^ound that written composition received the emphasis. It 
is even to-day assumed that the ordinary child can talk, but 
it is conceded that he cannot write well ; hence the school 
must take his writing in hand. The spirit of all these efforts 
to bring the vernacular into the course of study is the same. 

^ F. A, Barbour, The Teaching of English Grammar . History and 
Method, Ginn and Company, 1902. 



They d.11 begin with the remote, the unusual,' and the ab- 
stract. It is very hard to organize any plan of school work 
which will emphasize the common use of the vernacular. 


English commonly theated as a Special Subject 

At the present time we are in the curious situation of 
desiring to recognize the vernacular to the fullest possible 
extent, and yet we are unable to see that the vernacular 
means expression whenever and wherever it appears. Every 
one realizes that students are defective in their oral expres- 
sions even in their English recitations. Students, after 
years of schooling, do not know how to carry on for any 
length of time a coherent and continued discussion — evi- 
dence enough that the schools and the English department 
have not mastered their j)roblem of training children ih 
coherent common use of the vernacular. It is assumed tiiat^ 
children will be able to get on in liistory and physics and 
mathematic*s because the vernacular is thvre the common 
medium of expression. The fact is that half the"difficulty 
of children in these subject-matter course^ arises from their 
inability to understand English sentences. The English 
department and the school in general continue to assume 
that the business of the English department is to deal only 
with those unusual phases of the vernacular which are not 
of daily significance. Therefore we find the English classes 
devoting themselves to composition or literary studies of a 
type which has very little relation to practical life and little 
relation to the rest of the work of the school. 

In opposition to the assumption that English is a special 
subject the effort is sometimes made to call attention to the 
desirability of a constant supervision of the use of the ver- 
nacular throughout the day ^d througljout all of the activ- 
ities of tlie students. This plea gets scanty hearing, because 
OUT educational system at the present time is divided into 



ajiumber of .special interests, and there «eenjs to l)e,no one 
now responsible for the general training of students except, 
possibly, administrative officers. One reads with a good 
deal of interest the plea of the English teacher that he is 
quite unable to m^ter the situation because he has no 
authoritf over other members of the high-school faculty 
that only the pripcipal can bring about the reforms which 
Itre now needed in English training in the schools. This 
means, from the side of the English teachers, that they * 
are unable for some reason to present with compelling 
force arguments in favor of a general cultivation of the 
mother tongue. 

Members of other departments undoubtedly look up(jn 
'the work of* the English department as a special and closely 
delimited phase of training. Teachers of English in the 
high schools are thought of as a group of people who have 
l)een trained in a specialty. That specialty is literary form. 
The ordinary English teacher knows the classics of our 
language and is interested in bringing to the attention of 
students the virtues of these English classics. He would 
encourage ihe student to imitate these classics much as the 
teacher of Latin used to try to induce his students to imi- 
tate Cicero. For the most part JEnglish teachers, trained 
as literary critics, a^e wholly unaware of the fact that their 
place on the program of the high school of to-day depends 
upon something more fundamental than interest in literary 
form. When, therefore, the English teacher gives a bourse 
which is virtually a course in the history of literary form 

C oupled with a few technical exercises which aim to culti-^ 

^ ate literary form in his students, he widens the -chasm 
between himself and all of the other departments, since 
the other departments are interested in the vernacular for 

it 1 James F. Hosic, ’^The Cooperation of All Departments in the 
ISeachi'ng of English Composition,” Proceedings of the National Educon 
tlon, Association, 1913, p. 478. See also School Review^ 1913, p. 598. 
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wholly difterent reasons. The man who teaches science can- ‘ 
not be made excessively enthusiastic about literary form 
and its history. His use of English is for an entirely dif- 
ferent reason. He may not know how to tell the English 
department just what he wants. Indeed, he is often so dis- 
gusted with the work which is now done in English that 
he will not take pains even to consider how the English 
department may be improved.^ 


Grave Dangers of Specialization 

There is a lack of unity of purpose and lack of sympathy 
in the handling of expression in schools which grows out of 
the fact that both the man of science and the teacher of 
English are specialists. Illustration after illustration of this 
highly specialized interest can be found in the current 
literature which deals with the teaching of English in“ the 
high school. There is a conspicuous illustration of this In 
Mr. Percival Chubb’s book, '' The Teaching of English.”^ 
The book sets forth in vigorous terms the desirability of 
more training in English in the high school and the elemen- 
tary school. In his effort to define the general purpose of 
English during the adolescent period, Mr. Chubb says on 

^An anonymous writer in a communication published in Science, 
September 4, 1914 (N.S., Vol. XL), pp. 344-346, gives an excellent 
example of the temper of the teacher of science toward rhetoric. The 
communication is an answer to a review published in the February (1914) 
issue of Modem Language Notes of ^^Representative Essays in Modem 
Thought,” by Steeves and Ristine. The book under discussion is written 
in the effort to stimulate the study of other forms of literature than the 
h^les lettres commonly taken up in English courses. The Conclusion ot 
the discussion is given in the following sentence : ” And yet, if rhetoric 
instractors do not awake, some time or other scientists, engineers, a>nd 
lawyers will somehow face the problem of themselves instilling the prin- 
ciples of unity and coherence into their ]^omising students.” The whole 
communication is a most urgent plea for the study of themes of a scien- 
tific and practical type. 

3 Fnbiished by The Macmillan Company, 1909. 
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page 289;,tl|at one of the'^main divisions of iiteraiurp whioh 
jrfiould r^Beeive attention in the secondary school is that 
which deals with vocational subjects. He reviews enthusi- 
astically the position taken by G. Stanley Hall, that the vai^t 
majority of high-school graduates should get social training 
through the vernacular. They should be given that kind of 
reading and opportunity for expression which will prepare 
them for social and personal life in the vocations. One 
reads this part of the book with great interest, and assumes 
that mow, at least, we have reached the point where ’the^ 
vocations are to receive adequate attention from the Eng- 
lish teachers. He goes on through the book, and, to his 
astonish&iemt, finds that all of the references to books that 
are actually to be used are of the conventional literary type. 
There is not mentioned in the whole volume a single book 
of a strictly technical type. The specialist in English liter- 
ature has once more shown that he does not have any idea 
^pf his duty to the vernacular in general. One is reminded 
of the story told by the high-school principal, who, after 
urging his English teachers to put in some vocational read- 
ying, encountered a teacher glowing with enthusiasm because 
of her success in complying with his suggestion. She was 
reading " Silas Marner ” with her class, and since Silas was 
a weaver, she was introducing vocational ideas at the same 
•time that she Satisfied the college-entrance requirements. 


English Program should be reduced . 

Probably the whole fraternity of teachers of English 
would ask, if they were confronted by such a remark as the 
foregoing, " What is expected ? Are the high schools to 
devote themselves to the reading of books on mechanics? 
Is the English department failing to do its duty when it 
devotes itself to its proper task of training students to 
s^preciate and product higher things ? ” The argument 
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would, undoubtedly be presented that it is the business of - 
the English department to see to it that the student carries 
away an appreciation of those books which are not discussed 
m the other classes. Undoubtedly there is some justification 
for this specialized kind of training; but the point which 
to be made is that the school program of the present da^, 
gives to English an amount of time which is entirely dl*' 
vaxiance with the assumption that English is a specialized 
subject. No high-school faculty which votes for four years 
^of*^nglish to be required of every student would Vote that 
amount of time if the statement could be explicitly put 
before them that these courses are all to be devoted to the 
development of literary form. This amount of time is voted 
because it is assumed that English somehow is to be regarded 
as a fundamental, underlying subject, of more significance 
in the life of students than any other single subject. ^ The 
deplorable fact is that after all of this time has been given 
to English teachers, they do not realize that it is their duty* 
to distribute it in some fashion which will comport with 
the assumption on which the time was given. Perhaps two 
"courses in our present-day liigh-schoQl course of study 
could be justified as requirements if English continues tq.. 
be what it is now, namely, training in literary form; but 
certainly there ought not to be four courses required of. 
students, nor ought there to be three, an^N there may be 
some question whether it will not be wiser to make even 
the second English course elective. 

The Unsoeyed Pkoblem of teaching Reabing 

• 

There is another aspect of this matter which ought, per- 
haps, to be discussed in reenforcing the general criticism 
of English work contained in the preceding paragraph. It 
is assumed that high-school students know how to get the 
meaning out of paragraphs which they read ; that is, it^ k, 
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assumed that the work of elementary education "lias been 
satisfactorily completed, and that elementary reading has 
prepared students for all their later work. The fact is, that 
,the ordinary student does not know how to read economi- 
Jly. H%Js very clumsy in his methods of getting the 
meaning from his textbook in history or his textbook in 
iscience. This deficiency of the liigh-school stinlent is of 
importance both to the special teacher, who is training the 
student in history and science, and also to the English 
teacher, who is training him in reading. Both teachers, 
however, overlook the necessity of training in reading and 
in interpretation of vdiat is read. W e have not yet learned 
the lesson that the commonplace activities are, after all, the 
most important activities to be trained. Why we should 
assume that the child knows how to take up and study a 
book economically when no one has ever helped him to see 
the importance of economy in his reading, is difficult for the 
student of education who is not a specialist in English to 
understandi^*^ To the student of education who sees history 
and scienc^nd English literature all as phases of the gen- 
eral effort to train the mental processes of children, the 
fundamental and general requirement, that mental processes 
be trained so that mental work can be done in an economical 
way, is more significant for the child’s training than is the 
demand for any particular type of training. This generg;,! 
depiand, that the student know how to study, is neglected 
by too many teachers because they are interested in some 
particular subiect matter. The psychologist, on the other 
hand, who insists upon the recognition of the general fun- 
damental needs of all students, di^overs that there is no 
dne especially charged in the school with the duty of train- 
ing children how to use books. 

The critical student of education feels justified in charg- 
ing this deficiency most heavily against the teachers of*^ 
English because they have so much time given them and 
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becatos© they have so little content requiring to be taken up. 
But the English teachers, like the other special teachers, are 
contributing what they can to the development of uneco- 
nomical habits of the use of books. No one who has seen 
an English class working with the question-and-answer 
method on a literary masterpiece, such as " Ivanhoe ” or 
" Silas Marner,” can fail to recognize the fact that asking 
questions about a book, and asking questions in such detail 
that the student’s attention is distracted from the general 
story to the minutiae of the matter on successive pages, is the 
worst possible preparation for the use of books. English 
teachers are absorbed in subject matter just as are the 
teachers'* in other departments. They are so much absorbed 
in subject matter that they do not realize that they are im- 
peding in many cases the student’s mental development in 
the use of books. It would be very much better to allow a 
student to read the whole of " Ivanhoe ” through at four or 
five sittings than to spread the study of this book over half a 
year. Requiring the student to digest a story in small frag- 
ments and to answer the most minute questions with regard 
to each fragment is to cultivate a habit of mind with regard 
to books which is utterly disastrous for later life. The stu- 
dent gets an impression that a story of this sort is a Hercu- 
lean intellectual problem. He will never be stimulated to 
take up a book of this sort in leisure hours in his later life if 
he is impressed with the immensity of the undertaking. 

The Sad State of English Composition 

What the student of education finds to criticize in the 
class in literature fades into insignificance when he follows 
the English teacher into that burying ground of human 
mt^rests, the class in composition. Where shall the bewil- 
aered observer begin his psychological analysis of these so- 
called exercises ? Do they make for economy of expression ? 
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•When a student is given one of the usual i^ubjects 
presented to the composition class, he is fortunate if he 
tos ideas that would cover half a page. He is encouraged 
to write these few ideas in a form which will cover three 
or four pages. Indeed, the requirement commonly set 
down is one which states the amount required rather than 
the quality. The student is told to write two pages on a 
given subject. Furthermore, the subject is frankly acknowl- 
edged to be one which is of no practical value. He writes 
on it in the English class because it is of no value and 
therefore can properly be made a subject of discussion from 
the point of view of its style rather than from the point of 
view of its usefulness to anybody who comes in contact with 
it. A student who has thus been trained in the making of 
useless paragraphs is likely to look on paragraphs in general 
as belonging to the same type. He will come to think of 
the writer of books as a person who has set himself a task 
of covering so and so many pages with words, and his whole 
notion of literature will be perverted by his own frantic 
efforts to fulfill a Certain requirement on a subject in which 
he is not interested and on which he has nothing to say. The 
written page comes to be for him a sham battlefield, different 
from the industries or practical activities of life, whe»e prac- 
tical efforts are made in the spirit of serious accomplishment. 

Lounsbuby on English Composition 

Perhaps one would be less bold in such estimates of 
composition if he did not have the support of that veteran 
teacher of English, Professor Lounsbury. In commenting 
on required composition, even in college, he writes : ^ 

, I am by no means disposed to go so far as the historian of 
New England, John Gorham Palfrey, who, as I have been told, 

^Thomas E. Lounsbury, Compulsory Composition in Colleges,’’ 
ETcwper’s Magazine^ November, 1911, Vol, CXXIII, pp. 860-880. 



wont % express tie desire that an act of Congress’ should 
be passed forbidding on pain of death anyone under twenty-one 
years of age to write a* sentence. Excess in one direction* can 
not be remedied, by excess in the opposite. Still, none the less 
am I thoroughly convinced that altogether undue importance • 
is attached to exercises in English composition, especially 
compulsory exercises ; that the benefits to be derived from the 
general practice in schools is vastly overrated ; that the criticism 
of themes, even when it is fully competent, is in the majority of 
cases of little value to the recipient; that in a large number 
of instances the criticism is and must ever be more or less in- 
competent ; and that when the corrections which are made are 
made inefficiently and unintelligently, as' is too often the case, 
the results are distinctly more harmful than helpful. (P. 869.) 

Professor Lounsbury would have us abandon the whole 
farce, and recognize that - the ordinary student can never 
produce literature and never ought to be perverted in his 
tastes by having to contemplate his own productions. The 
student ought to be introduced in a large and liberal way- 
to some of the vital productions in his mother tongue, and 
he ought to have these set before him not as subjects for 
minute scrutiny and clumsy imitation but rather as examples 
of documents which have niolded history and guided the 
thintthg of men in politics and religion and in the organic, 
zation of social institutions. 

Dangers of Extreme Formalism 

The time will certainly come when the historian of edu- 
cation will look back upon the present period of high- 
school composition and high-school dissection of literature 
as one of the most formal periods in education. It will be 
said of us that we gave up all of the advanfages of "a 
Compact and consecutive course in the classics before we 
succeeded ip bringing into the high-school curriculum 
anvthiniar that orives the continuitv and definiteness of 



training that "these older courses provided. ll will be said 
that we wasted the time of our studejits on a type of liter- 
ary pedantry which did not justify itself even to the teachers 
of the subject itself. In evidence of this the writings of the 
teachers of English will be quoted. There is no group 
of teachers who more frankly acknowledge the complete^ 
failure ^ of the work which they are doing. They disagree 
with each other at every point with regard to the content 
and metKodology of their work. They frankly report the 
results of their own tests to show that high-school students 
and college students alike fail to meet even the most ele- 
mentary standards of achievement which are set up. Yet 
they insist that they must have the time which they now 
occupy, and indeed in some quarters they clamor for more 
time and attention. They complain about the number of 
hours that they have to spend in coirecting compositions, 
and ask for more assistance.^ They point out the fact that 
their present mode of teaching wears out teachers so rapidly 
that the average professional life of an English teacher is 
less than that of members of other departments.^ In the 
midst of acknowledged failure and chaos they keep insist- 
ing that what they are doing is of the highest importance. 
They scoff at the courses in manual training and^voca- 
iional training. They criticize the sciences as uncouth and 
un^sthetic. They charge the classics with formalism, and 
they regard mathematics as abstract and uninspiring. 

1 Twenty Years of School and College English. Published in Cam- 
bridge, 1S96, F. N. Scott, College Entrance Eequirenientsln English,” 
Isctooi flectew, 1901, Vol. IX, pp. 806-378. 

s Requirements for Admission to the Freshman English Course,” 

^ BvtUetin No. 13^ University of Wisconsin, 1914. English Journal^ Vol. II, 
1913, p. 398. Reports of committees and 'individuals on ” Amelioration 
of Conditions,” published in the Proceedings of the National Education 
Association^ 1912, pp. 747-766, 

* James F. Hosic, ” The Advance Movement of Teaching of Ei^lish,” 
Proceedings of the National Education Association^ 1913, p. 91. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ENGLISH COURSES 

It is t;be purpose of this chapter to discuss the mental proc- 
esses which are cultivated in the English courses ordinarily 
administered in high schools. W e shall follow this discussion 
by a study of Lhe methods proposed for teaching foreign lan- 
guages, and then come back to the problem of the relation 
of verbal consciousness to other types of mental activity. 

Carpenter on the Purpose of English Teaching 

In his statement of the present-day purpose of the Eng- 
lish course, Professor Carpenter^ contrasts our period with 
two earlier movements. First there was a period in which 
grammatical correctness was the aim. This was the period 
of Lindley Murray and Noah Webster, and covers the mid- 
dle half of the nineteenth century. Then came from 1874 
on, after the Harvard entrance examination in English 
was established, a period of emphasis on rhetorical study; 

The third ideal, that now rapidly coming into prominence, 
is that of familiarity with, and appreciation of, English 
literature.” Accepting Professor Carpenter’s classification, 
we may omit from discussion grammar, except in so far as 
it survives in the rhetorics ; we must consider the aims of 
rhetoric, since the rhetoric period is not yet passed, and we 
must take up the newer movement, which is devoted to 
literary appreciation. 

1 G. R. Carpenter, F. B. Baker, and F. N. Scott, The Teaching of 
English in the Elementary and the Secondary Schools, p. 189. Long- 
mans, ^reenj & Co., 1913. 
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CoMPABisoN OP Textbooks on Rhetobic* ' 

Wi1;iiiii rhetoric itself the most conspicuous change is 
from a long statement of rules and principles to a very great 
abbreviation of rules and much attention to practice, espe- 
cially written practice^ Exercises, then, are an important 
part of any book on composition. ^ Indeed, the modern text- 
book. often bears in its title the frank emphasis upon exer- 
cises. ” English Composition,” " Essentials of Exposition 
‘and Argument,” " Practical Training in English,” are 
among the familiar titles of the modern rhetorics. 

Let us contrast the chapters of one of the newer rhetorics 
with the chapter headings of one of the older books. The 
modern book^ treats, in successive chapters. The Sentence ; 
Forms of Discourse, Narration; Forms of Discourse, De- 
scription ; Letter Writing ; Forms of Discourse, Exposition ; 
Forms of Discourse, Argumentation; Figures of Speech; 
Verse Forms. The older book^ has such chapters as the 
following ; Style ; Simplicity ; Precision ; Purity ; Perspi- 
cuity in Sentences ; Perspicuity in General ; Figures of 
Speech ; Figures of Relativity arising from the Perception 
of Resemblance ; Figures of Gradation ; Figures of Empha- 
sis ; Part III, Harmony in Style (including seven chapters); 
Part V, The Emotions (including chapters on The Beau- 
tiful, The Fantastic, etc.); Part VI, The General DeparG 
meats of Literature (including Description, Narration, etc.). 

This contrast shows how greatly rhetoric has been sim- 
plified. The older book was, to be sure, used in college 
%more frequently than in high school, but it is typical of the 
painstaking effort of the rhetoricians of that date to be 
inclusive. The present-day rhetorician aims to stimulate 

F. Webster, English for Secondary Schools, p. iii. Houghton 
Company, 1912. 

2 Ibid. . 

^ Be Mille, Elements of Bhetoric, 1878. 
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composition, and reduces his statement of principles to 
the smallest possible compass. 

Turning now to the remnant of rhetoric which has sur- 
vived, we are impressed at once with the frequent excursions 
which every author makes into psychology. The student is 
cabled upon to consider how language portrays ideas. 

Just as the artist has to avoid certain combinations of colors 
because they offend the eye, so any person, using language to 
communicate his ideas, must obey the rules of language if he 
wishes to please people by what he says. ... A sentence Has 
been defined as a group of words expressing a complete thought. 

. . . Sentences may be defective because they are not the full 
expression of one complete thought.^ 

Rhetoric a Formal Study 

These examples show clearly that one of the major func- 
tions of rhetoric is to turn . the student’s thought to his 
mental processes as distinguished from the content about 
which these processes are concerned. Rhetoric is a science 
of the forms of thinking and expression. The older rhet- 
oricians were fully aware of the relation of their subject to 
logic. .Indeed, the old-fashioned course was often a bourse 
which explicitly combined logic and rhetoric. The highr 
school student has difficulty with this formal science because 
he is not mature enough to distinguish between his thought- 
process and the content of his thought. The teadier asks 
him to write on his vacation, and he does so. He then dis- 
covers that the teacher does not care at all about the vaca- 
tion or anything pertaining to it. The teacher is interested 
rather in the way one thinks and the way one expresses 
himself. Very often the student is still further confused 
by the contrast between thought and expression. He finds 
that one may have an idea, but not be able to get it* into 

1 W. F. Webster, op. cit., pp. 1, 2, 8. 
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aci^eptablet form for commHnication. He now lias three 
things to consider : ideas, how one has ideas and e.rranges 
them, and finally how one expresses ideas. 

The complexity of the situation which thus faces the stu- 
dent is hardly understood by aduks. Most mature minds 
have faced in some form or other the distinction between * 
content of thought and the forms of thought. But the 
high-school student does not readily grasp this distinction 
and is seldom interested in the introspective facts/ Just as 
soon as an ^dult begins to talk about forms of thought to 
a high-school student who is absorbed in some real content 
and quit© unconcerned about his own mind, there is sure 
to develop an educational situation which is confused and 
unproductive. The student is absorbed in things and in 
people and their doings. He is not likely to look into 
his mind for forms of thought. On the other hand, a teacher 
who becomes absorbed in noting how his students think and 
express themselves will find the problem of form so inter- 
esting that he will forget all about the subject matter. He 
.will become an observer of thought-processes and modes of 
expression and will be unable to understand why his students 
are not interested, as he is, in the forms of experience. The 
breach between student and teacher may become infinite. 

There is one common ground on which teacher and 
Student may meet and often do meet; that is, in a study 
of |he history and structure of language. So the study of 
an elementary form of science of language comes to be in 
many cases the real object of attention in the rhetoric 
^ class. The history of particular words is an interesting 
chapter in this kind of - rhetoric. The structure of the 
sentence, the principles of agreement and subordination, 
became the absorbing topics. Such a study is not with- 
out^ value. Students learn something about language and^ 
its history, and they will doubtless be aided in the long 
i^run by such knowledge in controlling their own expression. 
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There is smother sense in which rhetorical knowledge of 
the type which we have been discussing is formal. A stu- 
dent may know about words and sentences and yet not 
apply his knowledge in his own performances. The psychol- 
ogy of application of knowledge turns up again here as*it 
did in the case of mathematics. We shall have to let the 
problem thus suggested wait, noting that here, as in other 
courses, the problem of applications presents itself as one 
of the most important problems in education.' 


The Fouk Fundamental Forms of Discourse 

There is one series of topics which appears in all of the 
rhetorics, namely, the four fundamental forms of discourse : 
narration, description, exposition, and argument. Some 
writers do not attempt to deal with all ; some use the clas- 
sification as the basis of all their treatment ; while others 
touch upon it only lightly, devoting the major part of their 
time and attention to details rather than to these more 
general distinctions. 

The four fundamental forms of discourse may be treated 
as representing four different mental attitudes. Z’hey 
also be discussed from the side of content when the empha- 
sis is laid on the fact that they differ in the type of subject 
matter which they present. Let us select a number of state- 
ments illustrating the fact that the classification of forms 
of discourse describes mental attitudes. Thus in discussing 
narration one author states: 

The mind does not think in single words, complete enough 
so that they represent a single idea. . . . Such a group of words 
is like a picture thrown upon a screen. . . . And just as a series 
of single pictures tells a story at the moving picture ,showy so a 
series of groups of words tells a story in man’s everyday life.^ 


^ W. F. Webster, English for Secondary Schools, p, 6S. 
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L^ter he defines description in these terms'; 

In the preceding chapter it has been pointed out that the 
s%quhnee of language is well adapted to detail the sequence of 
action in a narrative. For the purpose of presenting a picture, 
language has serious drawbacks ; the picture has to be shown 
in pieces. . . . Each [plirase] introduces a new element into 
the picture ; and then, from these phrases the reader must con- 
struct the real picture (p. 105). Exposition treats of abstract 
ideas, either general terms like horse, man, tree ; or propo- 
sitions (p. 202). 

On the other hand, the attempt is often made to define 
each of thfe forms of discourse from the point of view of 
content. "'All composition may be arranged in two great 
groups. The first group includes composition that deals 
with real things and incidents; the second group includes 
compositions that deal with thoughts and ideas ” (p. 55). 

The quotations which have been given show how easy it 
is to take first the psychological attitude and then to turn 
directly to the objective attitude. That students are con- 
fused by these different points of view is hardly to be 
wondered at when their immaturity and lack of training in 
introspective analysis is kept in mind. Rhetoric of the psy- 
chological type is very abstract and vague to the ordinary 
student. Rhetoric based on the effort to classify subject 
matter is likely to get the student into difficulty, because 
subject matter refuses to follow the lines laid down in the 
classification. The classification is essentially logical and 
psychological. 

i Enough has been said in the foregoing analysis of text- 
books to bring out clearly three general facts. F irst, the older 
textbooks dealt frankly with the forms of experience and 
expression ; the later books attempt to make rhetoric con- 
crete* and thus’ often confuse with considerations about 
subject matter a study which is essentially a formal sub- 
ject. Second, the study of formal aspects of expression is 
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an absta^act study, and Kigb-school students can only with 
difficulty neglect that in which they are most interested, 
namely, subject matter, to concentrate attention on femr. 
Finally, present-day rhetoric is not complete or successful 
even on its own chosen grounds. It does not deal adequately 
with subject-matter problems because it is divorced in its " 
organization from subject-matter courses. 

Oral Composition 

In the general books on teaching English in high schools 
a problem is discussed which' is omitted from most texts ; 
namely, the problem of oral composition. When one goes to 
the classes in English as actually conducted, one finds very 
little oral composition. This is, perhaps, one of the greatest 
weaknesses of American schools. The student in an Amer- 
ican class seldom says more than three sentences, and often 
he says only a word or two. Teachers do not seem to 
realize the value of continuous discourse, and the rhetoric 
books, while they talk about argument, very seldom give 
any serious attention to oral argumentation. Oral expression 
is; in its psychological elements and organization, very dif- 
ferent from written composition. Oral composition must 
be rapid. Writing may be very deliberate. Oral composi- ^ 
tion is less likely to be influenced by the models which the 
student has read. When one is writing, the lengttf of ^the 
sentence, the character of the words used, and other details 
of expression, such as the rhythm of phrases, will all be de- 
termined by the qualities of writing activities as much as 
by anything relating, to the vocal |ictiv|ties. It is a mistake 
to assume that oral and written eomposition are the same. 
The lack of regard for oral expression has been commented 
on before as an evidence that the English teacher does not 
Ww his ta§k broadly enough. 
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*' m 

Vebse Used m Compositioi^ 

. A word may be added with regard to verse as a form of 
composition. Objection to the use of verse often arises from 
the fact that the mind of the studenc is likely to associate 
v^rse with sentiment, and the temptation to indulge in 
trivial sentimentality is overpowering when composition is 
undertaken in this form. On the other hand, there is no 
type of composition which so definitely checks and controls 
the form of the student’s work as versification. If some of 
t]ie narrative poems are adopted as models so as to over- 
come the -objection of sentimentality, it is possible to use 
verse-making as a very compelling type of formal train- 
ing. Any work which checks itself is excellent material 
to use in training an immature student, because the rules 
are automatically kept before the student’s mind by the 
product itself. 

One cannot leave the topic of rhetoric and the forms of 
expression without commenting once more on the dangers 
of formal work in the English class. Formal training is not 
damaging to the student if it is a part of a more general 
system of education in which form is ultimately filled with 
productive content. Training in form can always justify 
itself as a necessary part of the total equipment^ of the 
studmt. The danger arises when form replaces complete 
trailing. When form becomes an end, then the system of 
education has abandoned its legitimate function, which is to 
^develop the individual’s experience. Jorm which is magni- 
|ied above content is empty and a burden. Many a rhetoric 
class exhibits the sad spectacle of a, teacher absorbed in 
form and quite unconscious of his weakness. The students 
in such a class do not know what the difficulty is, but they 
realize that the subject is utterly lacking in inspiration and 
they are the more confused because they do not see wh^t 
is the purpose of the work. 



'^PS'yCilOLOGICAL Obseevahons in a Rhikpobic Cla^ 

„ Observations m^de in a rhetoric class add three genei^ 
Statements to tliose which have been derived from a study 
;t)f the texts. In the first place, the questions asked are 
usually of such a character that any one of several difiE^*^ 
ent answers will satisfy the demand. What criticism is ^ 
be offered of the paragraph is a typical question. Th^ stq-» 
dents now begin to cast about for the* teacher’s probable, 
idea in asking the question. Very often it is a lottery, and 
the student knows it and is prepared to take two or tKr^e 
trials if the teacher’s patience holds out. 

In the second place, the number of different kinds of 
judgment which a student is called upon to pass is much 
greater than in most subjects. In mathematics tjie judg- 
ments and comparisons are fairly uniform in type and the 
differjent varieties are limited in number. Not so in Eng- 
lish. The following types were enumerated in one period. 
Whether the author was recording a fact or a flctittous idea 
was investigated, and the students passed judgjuent^ on the 
evidences submitted. Again, the relative importance of .the 
fact stated was discussed. This led to the general discussion 
of the importance of the fact for the narrative and the im- 
portance of the' fact for the real outcome. The students 
were asked to judge of the appropriateness of the narrative 
with a view to arousing the desired ideas in the audience. 
This called for a discussion of the mental processes of the 
audience. What kind of eihotions do people have in sucte 
cases? Is the narrative detailed enough? Is the ordef of 
events such as to produce the moi|t vivid effect ? In tiffin 
connection a little attention was given to the inditiduai^ 
words employed, and very shortly the discussion, drifted,^ 
into a study of the history and form of words. The 
4eiits wei^lihen brought back to a discussion of the 

^ passages illustrated fhetbriqal principles , 
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earUer in the course. This led to a review'and application 
of general principles regarding form. Finally, ^the itiidents 
were ask§d to compare this passage with others with refer- 
ence to the form and with reference to the content. 

Such an array of judgments makes it perfectly clear that 
rl^toric is a general subject. The reason why it is so hard 

define courses in English and to secure uniformity iii 
tfcese coui^^ is to be found in the infinite variety of 
’ends* which may be sought with identically the same text 
in rhetoric and identically the same illustrative material. 
Teachers of rhetoric recognize this fact when they say that 
the English teacher’s personality is a very large factor — 
more of aiactor than the personality of the teacher of math- 
ematics. In the observations recounted above, it was fortu- 
nately unnecessary to include the petty insistence which 
some instructors feel obliged to exhibit about the absolutely 
formal matters of margin, spelling, punctuation, etc. 

In the third place, one notes a strong tendency on the 
part of both teacher and students to seek some solid, uni- 
form content for thought by reducing the whole exercise 
*to a r«petiti(^u of a few stereotyped phrases. The rhetoric 
class becom^*' a kind of memory exercise. Students try 
to answer eVery question in some formula from the book. 
One student evidently bereft of all ideas answers blandly. 
The passage lacks unity.” When the matter is* pursued 
further, it does not appear that he understood either unity 
0T the passage. This frantic devotion to the text is clear 
evidence of the desire of the student to get something 
tangible in the midst of the whirl of things. When one sees 
the corrected compositions of a class, he realizes why the 
luanifold judgments which are possible and even attempted 
giradually get reduced to a few simple, formal matters. 
These formal matters can be noted with red ink with a 
definiteness that is quite impossible when one tries to deal 
^ilh the other, larger matters that are suggested. 
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A visit to a rhetoric class leaves one with the impression 
that too much has been undertaken and too little carried 
through. The difficulty of organizing work in English is 
evidently great. The layman is led to believe that the 
subject should be subdivided and the parts attacked in 
succession. 

Problems op Literature 

From the discussion of modes of expression we turn to 
a discussion of that phase of English which is designated 
as literature. The business of class exercises and study in 
literature is to cultivate appreciation. There is a certain 
mysticism in the minds of many teachers about appreciation. 
Taste is proverbially a purely personal and quite inexpli- 
cable trait. The power of appreciation is accordingly said to^ 
refet on subconscious judgments which are very vivid but 
quite incapable of communication. Such statements regard- 
ing the nature of the process of appreciation are, of course, 
a challenge to the .psychologist. Appreciation is a mental 
process and is capable of training under direct guidance, 
while to some extent it seems to mature without direct 
guidance. Our problem is to discover what is the mental 
and physiological mechanism involved in appreciation, and 
thus to throw hght on the methods of its training. In other 
Kwords, it is here, as always, the business of psychology to 
refuse to be satisfied with mysticism. Appreciation must 
be analyzed and explained. 


Rhythm as a Fundamental in Literary Form 

For the purposes of our study we shall begin with a very 
simple form of appreciation. Professor Sievers ^ has pointed 
out the fact that every writer and speaker has certain 

^G. E. Severs, Grundzt^e der Rhonetik, especially Cap. XXXI- 
XXXVI. Bireitkopf lind Hartel, 1893. 
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typical rliythi 3 QS of speech and phraseology. In his lectures, 
he goes so far as to assert that it is possible to determine 
the authorship of a manuscript by finding out the rhythm 
in which the successive phrases fall. Furthermore, he calls 
attention to the fact that the rhythms which express differ- 
ent types of emotional reaction differ from each other. Thus 
the writer or speaker who is excited by some intense emotion 
will write in short and rapid rhythm and will speak in the 
same* fashion, whereas the long deliberate periods of un- 
emotional discourse indicate an entirely different attitude 
of mind and body. These rhythms attaching to different 
emotional situations are recognized, though not always- 
explicitly distinguished, from the total expression by the 
reader and by the author. *If there is a fitness in the partic- 
ular rhythm, so that the content of the sentence and its 
rhythm are felt to be appropriate, we speak of the style as 
satisfactory. If, on the other hand, there is any incongruity 
which gives us a content of one type and a rhythm of a 
whcUy different type, we speak of the style as inappro- 
priate. Undoubtedly most people are more sensitive to the 
rhythms in oral speech than in written speech. When, 
therefore, one wishes to bring out the full significance of a 
paragraph wliich expresses strong, emotion he can do it best 
by reading it aloud. This does not mean that he should 
give to each word any peculiar intonation ; indeed, the 
emotion is expressed not by single words and their emphasis, 
but rather by the general rhythm of the whole paragraph, 
^ome teachers of reading make much of the principle that 
the voice must be raised and lowered so as to express the 
emotions which are carried by* certain words. It is often 
not the change in pitch which is significant in an emotional 
passage. The rate at which words flow is the more signifi- 
cant fact. 

As stated above, the ordinary individual frequently does 
nJSb analyze the situation far enough to pick out the rhythm 



S€i|)erate part of the total situation. .I'he passage seems, 
to him to have a certain emotional coloring, and he associates 
this emotional coloring with the words and with the ideas 
as they flow through his mind. He does not realize that 
^the source of the emotional experience is the rhythm of the 
'words rather than their content. The meaning of this 
l^IRhient can perhaps be best illustrated by referring to 
*he fact that the little child who is first learning to read 
does not read sentences, but reads single words or short 
phrases. For him the sentence and the thought are broken 
up so much that he gains the meaning very laboriously. 
As soon as he masters the sentence so that he’ can read 
it with a single rising or falling inflection embracing the 
whole series of words, he will be expressing a degree of 
maturity in the reading process which is instantly recognized 
by The teacher. So significant is this grouping together 
of all the words of a sentence that one can tot by the 
child’s intonation his ability to master the whole of an idea 
^as distinguished from its separate elements. There is no < 
more significant development in the child’s ability to read 
poetry than his ability to keep the voice from dropping at 
the end of a line which does not finish a given idea. To 
get beyond the single verse and modulate the voice so as 
to include the next verse in a single expression shows that 
the whole idea and the emotional experience which properly 
attaches to it have come to be more significant for the child 
than the 'single word or the mechanical processes involved 
in reading. To be governed by the ends of the lines of 
poetry is a relatively primitive stage of development; to 
get beyond this early stage of development and have the 
‘ true appreciation of the whole idea involves a rhythm of 
speech and reading which is superior to the rhythm of the 
. individual lines. 



APpbeciatiok an Active PBOcm^ 

Thi^ discussion of rhythm makes it obvious that appre- 
ciation of a full sentence or passage is by no means a 
purely passive affair. Intelligent apprehension of meaning 
depends upon a general response to a total situation, and 
this response is an active process. The rhythm here un- 
der discussion cannot be described as a purely ideational 
matter. Rhythm is a matter of nervous activity and is un-*^ 
doubtedly related to the fact that all language involves 
certain direct muscular responses. The rhythms of an 
author or reader must not be too long or they will be 
impossible of fluent utterance. Fluent utterance is a 
matter of respiration and reaction of the muscles of the 
vocal cords and mouth. The laws of articulation thus 
govern our appreciation of passages. Even when the artic- 
ulation is not actually carried out in full, we are con- 
trolled in our enjoyment of passages by the articulations 
which they suggest. * 

Rhythm is one of the instruments employed in arousing 
others. Not only does each writer have his own rhythm, 
but he is effective just in the degree in which he transmits 
to his readers his own reaction. Th^^^ when one becomes a 
reader his appreciation is not limited to forms of reaction 
which he originates. If one reads the long sonorous lines 
of Milton’s *Paradise Lost,” he gets an elevated emotion 
which originated with Milton and is transmitted to the 
appreciating individual through the reactions which are in- 
duced in him by his reading. One could get from '' Par- 
adise Lost ” the lofty emotions conveyed by the poem even 
if he were quite unable to originate anything of the same 
sort himself. All that is necessary is that he should be able 
sufficiently to follow the words and sentence structures 
to reproduce in himself the reactions which the author 
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dfesired. Well-arranged wordfe thus kiluce rhythiaicjd le- 
actions, at the same time, that they carry a freightage of 
other meanings through ,^ir appeal to other active func- 
tions of the individual. 

Reactions belated to Gbammatical Stbdctubes 

^^%p to this point we have dealt primarily with the rhythm 
of sentences and its connection with ^ otional life. There 
are, however, a great variety of oJl^Mforms of reaction 
which are established during the cMKtion of language 
and during the development of the ability to read. Thus, 
one acquires, as pointed out in the last chapter, definite 
modes of reaction for the different parts of speech. If one 
u-ses a preposition, there ysk^ in his experience a definite de- 
mand for an object to follow this preposition. This demand 
is no shadowy mental desire ; i^ is a real physical need. It 
is to be e:5l^lained by the fact that in expressions preposi- 
tions have always been followed by objects. We have^ 
learned prepositions and objects as a single verbal reaction. 
W e learn to move our vucal cords in certain series of ex- 
pressions and our whole motor organization is such that 
we feel the need of complete expressions. • # 

Grammatical habits are real motor habits. Just as the 
left hand tends to follow the right in its upward and down- 
ward movements, ^ our phrases are expressions of (Hif^s- 
tems of speech. Our language habits are as fixed ^ as our 
habits of facial expression. Let one note the kin^of expe- 
rience he has when a preposition is omitted. ^Read the 
partial sentence, This book lies on . . .” The impulse to 
go on beyond the preposition is as strong as the impulse to 
look around when one hears a sound. Again, anyone who 
has experienced the shock of hearing a person say " With 
you and I ” will realize how pungent is the bodily feeli^ 
which is produced by the preposition " with ” f ollowed*h^ 
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the pronoun " I.” One has the same kind of experience in 
this case as that which shocks him when he makes a false 
step at the top of the stairs. There is a physical jolt which 
is altogether out of proportion to any actual senscjry expe- 
rience which he encounters. The preparation and the ten- 
sion of all df his muscles is in conflict with the expression 
which is executed contrary to his expectations. 

Th^re are other grammatical adjustments, as when one 
uses* the subject of a sentence and starts to satisfy his feel- 
ing of the necessity for a verb. Not only is this connection 
between “subject and predicate a definite one in the sense 
that the verb must follow, but the verb must be of a par- 
ticular form. Anyone who has used a plural noun begins 
to feel the necessity of a plural verb. If the sentence be- 
comes long and involved he may be satisfied with a verb 
of the wrong number. This is particularly true when qual- 
ifying words which have a number different from that of 
4i6e subject are interposed between the subject and the verb 
’ itself. In all these cases, however, we have examples of 
definite active adjustments on the part of the speaker, 
which adjustments have come to be so fixed in form that if 
one is speaking or reading he demands the proper consum- 
mation of the expression in conformity to his habit. One 
, will never be satisfied to have an author break through the 
hdbits of his own speech to the extent of using a'^singular 
verb with a plural subject or to the extent of using a prep- 
asirion without an object. On the other hand, one is 
quite willing to follow an author beyond his own personal 
ability to develop sentence structure. There is nothing 
.more interesting than to read a sentence which is long and 
involved, but which works out with perfect precision. One 
reads such a sentence as this, which is longer than any that 
he would himself construct, with a feeling of a good deal of 
sa^faction that the author of the sentence has been able to 
extricate everyone concerned from the intellectual maze. 
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. Anyone who has struggled with the German language 
has an appreciation of the satisfaction which the novice feels 
in watching the way in which an expert in this language 
manages a separable verb. The moment the verb is used 
in a sentence, there arises a feeling of craving for the re- 
mainder of the verb. The skillful German places between 
verb and the prefix a long series of phrases and words, 
^it ultimately arrives with perfect precision at the end of 
the sentence, and gives the satisfaction which comes from a 
proper closing of the feeling which was started when the 
verb was first introduced. The learner is fully aware that 
he could not have carried the grammatical suspense forward 
as has the German expert, and the satisfaction at the final 
conclusion of the whole matter is the greater because he 
realizes how much the achievement surpasses any German 
of which he is himself capable. ^ 

Reactions related to Rhetorical Forms 

In the same w^ay one follows a public speaker, when a 
climax is gradually being developed, with a kind of breath- 
less anxiety lest the climax should break down. Ift 
climax is properly reached, there is a satisfaction which is 
very much greater than that which would be derived from 
hearing a rhetorical period which one is himself a^e to con- 
struct. The audience becomes more and mor^lense as the 
speaker moves to his conclusion ; and the satisfaction of this 
tense strain, if it is properly managed and" properly brought 
to its consummation, may be of the highest type. 

In the case of a climax or of an elaborate paragraph the 
reaction and the experience are induced ; that is, they did 
not originate with the auditor, but rather were taken on by 
him through a kind of imitation. Appreciation may thus 
be described as the ability to follow a series of adjust- 
ments. Appreciation does not depend upon one’s ability 
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, as, a pefform^r, but rather upon one’s ability, as an auditor: 

Illustrations of this ability to appreciate another’s perform^ 

. ance, even where one is himself not expert, can be seen in 
the way in which an audience will follow an expert singer. 
Anyone who has heard a high soprano note will understand 
what is meant by the statement that the audience appre- 
ciates performances which are far beyond any listener’s in- 
dividual possibilities. As the singer takes the high pitch 
which no member of the audience could imitate, there is an 
incipient tendency to draw one’s self together in a supreme 
effort to follow the note which is being produced. If, for 
any reason, the sound is not accurately produced, there is 
a violent reaction of disappointment, which is so obviously 
a physical reaction that one who has experienced it needs 
no argument to persuade him that appreciation in this case 
is a genuine ph 3 sical matter. We have the same sort of 
sympathy with a person who is using the muscles of his 
arms and back in trying to lift a great weight. It is not 
. necessary that we should lift the weight with him in order 
to have sympathy with what he is doing ; it is enough that 
our eyes see him and our muscles grow tense in watching 
his efforts to lift the weight. 

Relations of All Emotions to Reactions 

The reader who has never realized the importance of 
behavior in determining the character of individual coh-^ 
sciousness has undoubtedly been growing more and more 
restless as the foregoing pages have omitted all mention of 
images and ideas and have set forth the relation of reac- 
tions to appl^iation. This emphasis on reactions came 
into psycholo^ with the J ames-Lange doctrine of the emo- 
tions. Before James wrote his great work ^ the psychologies 

^ I'rinciples of Psychology, chaps, iv, xxiv, and xxv (Henry Holt ‘ 
and Company, 1890); Talks to Teachers on Psychology (Henry Holt 
and Company, 1902). 
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l^ere utterly deficient in their treatment of emotions.* TBerdr 
wste descriptive classification of emotions but no nxplsma^ 
tion of their character and conditions. James went further 
than any writers before bim, and pointed out that it is evi- 
'dent that emotions cannot be explained by the facts of 
sensation. When one enjoys looking at a certain shade of 
blue and is displeased with a certain shade of yellow, the 
pl|i^sure and displeasure attaching to these colors cannot 
oa explained by referring to the retinal processes involved. 
The sensations have quality and intensity, but the feeling 
tone is due to the reactions which they arouse. The blue 
color makes the circulatory and respiratory organs act in a 
way wholly different from that in which they act during 
the observation of yellow. This doctrine worked out by 
Jaines and Lange is an explanation of one group of mental 
processes which the sensory psychology could not deal with 
except in the most general descriptive terms. 

The theory of the emotions sketched above has influ- 
enced psychological thought in all directions. To-day we 
recognize that there are many aspects of experience other 
than emotions which can be understood only by the study 
oi reactions. Space as an arrangement of sensations is the 
product of our efforts to organize our responses to sensa- 
tions. This was discussed in an earlier chapter. The facts 
of attention can be best understood when we refer to activ- 
itf. ,The individual who is concentrating on an object is^ 
turning all his motor processes in the direction of that 
object. The processes of discrimination are processes of 
varied respoAse. In short, wherever sensations are organ- 
ized or arranged we are dealing with proces^ of behavior. 
'The term "behavior” is not used in any large and loose 
sense. Behavior meanls ,bodily reaction and the nervous 
organization on which bodily reaction depends. The reomn 
why right arid left are so clearly distinguished is that these 
are sharply contrasted directions in wliich action may he 
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ibiBied. Tlje reason why up and down ar^ i:ecpg 3 aized as" 
different is the same. The reason why we classify altruis- 
tic cutting effort as opposed to narrow selfishness is to 
be explained by the motor attitudes which ^e attached to 
these contrasted words and ideas. 

Reaction and Individual Inteepeetations 

^ OF WOEDS 

Another general topic which the psychology of behavior 
finds it very profitable to discuss is the problem of individ- 
ual differences. The same sound goes in at the ears of two 
different individuals. W e have every reason to assume that 
each individual experiences a sensation essentially like that 
of all other human beings stimulated by the same sound, 
but how vastly different are the results of the two stim- 
ulations ! ■ The one individual hearing the sound remains 
unmoved and inactive; the other is aroused to the most 
fetreQUOus endeavor. The one has no organized tendencies 
to react to the sound ; the other has. The experiences which 
arise in the two minds will reflect very little of the common 
sensation element present in both cases. No one would 
think of treating the two mental experiences as alike be- 
cause of the like sensory factors. The real character of 
each mental process depends on the mode of response of 
which the individual is capable. It is the reaction side' 
'of human nature which is significant. 

The same conclusion appears when one studies the de- 
velopment of an individual. The child and the man both 
see the same object, but the man knows what to do in the 
|)resence of the object and the child does not. Psychology 
tod teachSig are concerned with reactions ; sensations are 
ii|j)oitant only in so far as they arouse reactions. 

' ^ This long digression from our study of appreciation has 
perhaps served to persuade the reader to assume toward 
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Milage and language teaching an attitude different 
tllat asisumed in the conventional explanation words 
as merely clues to mental pictures. Words are vital, sig* 
nificant facts in the mental world. We have word habits. 
We have modes of expression. We demand in all our con- 
tact with others that our habits of verbal reaction shall be 
conciliated. 

Psychology op Style 

Such general statements can be supplemented by further 
details. In colloquial speech with one’s familiar friends, 
one has a certain type of articulation and a certain set of 
familiar phrases. The moment one gets out of this friendly 
environment into a group of strangers one finds that his 
mode of articulation and his phraseology take on an en- 
tirely different character. He uses more dignified words, 
and he drops the familiar phrases which he used with his 
friends. One has, therefore, a style of familiar speech and 
a style of public address. One has a style for strangers 
and a style for friends. These are modes of behavior. 

In the same way one has a style of written expression 
• which distinguishes itself sharply from his style of orjai 
expression. In his autobiographical notes Herbert 
cer calls attention to the fact that he finds his 
nf dictation leads to a diffuseness and loosenesi^jpf $1^1e 
which was not exhibited in his earlier work^'-wheti' he 
wrote his books with his own hand. This te^^ness of 
style in dictation is in part connected with the fact that 
one does not see the products of his work with die same 
degree of definiteness as when he is wri^g, but thgre is 
' also the general fact that the words whidi issue from one*s 
vocal cords are different in character and in their c<M%* 
neetions from the words which one writes with a pencifeor 
pern The habits of expression in the two spheres of 
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•^Perhaps tkis difference in style can be mmt 4l^riy fflns- 
trated by the confession of a psychologist, wThio said that as 
a boy he had acquired the habit of profanity, but never 
made the mistake of using any of his profane phrases in 
his conversation at home. He did not have to stop and 
think each time he said anything at home that he must 
avoid profanity. He simply had a nonprofane style at 
home, whereas when he was associating with his compan- 
fons* be had a style which included a free use of profane 
words. Later in life he resolved to give up the use of pro- 
fanity altogether. Then he found that his profane phrases 
5 crept into his conversation both at home and away from 
home. In other words, the profane phrases in this case 
crept in only when he did not detect them and eliminate 
them, and during this period of elimination they broke up 
his habits of expression both at home and away from home. 

Such examples of different kinds of style in different 
situations could be multiplied indefinitely. One has a 
serious style of address when he is engaged in one of his 
profound technical discussions, which serious style of ad- 
dress differs altogether from the style of address which he 
would use if he were discussing matters of business or pol- 
ities with his audience. Many an academic man realizes 
That he can lecture very much better than he can write. 
His lectures are clear and explicit and attractive to the 
students whom he sees before him. The moment he loses 
stimulus of the class environment and sits down with 
pencil and paper and tries to write out his ideas, he becomes 
heavy and unintelligible. On the other hand, there are 
many people who would be utterly at a loss to express 
themselves in oral speech. If they were suddenly placed 
’'beJore an audience and called upon to express ideas, they 
WOliJd find the whole machinery of expression blocked. 
The only hope for such people is to write out what they 
'.have to say and then read it. Some people are able, when 
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given this opportunity of writing out deliberately what th^ 
have to say, to prepare a fluent and coherent statement of 
the situation. They have a habit of written expressibn 
which is superior to their style of oral speech. 

Continuity of Discourse a Mark of Maturity 

Finally, one further illustration may be offered which 
distinguishes the trained individual from the untrained in- 
dividual. The trained individual feels the necessity of keep-, 
ing up the continuity of thought and statement. He uses 
certain connective words and phrases which carry him over 
froni sentence to sentence and from phrase to phrase. He 
uses at the beginning of a paragraph such a connective word 
as nevertheless or accordingly. The untrained thinker, on 
the other hand, omits most of these connective words. His 
ideas come in disconnected units. He does not feel the 
necessity of carrying the reader or his own discourse forward 
from phrase to phrase. He speaks in short, choppy sentences, 
and he is likely to use the wrong connective word if he tries 
to bridge over one of the chasms in his thought and expres- 
sion. Something analogous to this appears in the mature 
writings of a poet. It requires a high degree of develop- 
ment of the poetical art to bridge over the formal breaks 
in versification ; it is a mark of complete mastery of verse 
forms to adhere to the laws of division dictated by the 
meter and, at the same time, to carry forward the idea when 
need be beyond the line in such a way as to avoid gross 
inversion of speech and sharp breaks in sentences. 

Summary of Reaction to Form 

Enough has been said in these examples to make it clOar 
that style gi*ows through the accumulation of a great vari- 
ety of habits of speech and expression which cannot be 
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connected wjth single words, but which control the forma- 
tion of sentences and paragraphs. Furthermore, it has been 
made^ clear that the appreciation of these sentences and 
paragraph structures does not depend upon the ability of 
the individual himsolf to originate the forms of expression 
which he enjoys. Finally, attention can be called once ' 
mote to the fact that in many cases the learning of one 
of these forms of sentence reaction is greatly facilitated ^ 
by oral reading as distinguished from silent reading. The 
habits involved in appreciating matter which has only been 
seen are undoubtedly different in character from the habits 
involved in appreciating that which is expressed aloud; 

. Reactions to Content 

Appreciation cf rh3^thm, of structural facts, and of style 
constitute what we may call the pure forms of rhetorical 
appreciation. There is an entirely different sphere of 
appreciation. A literary passage is appreciated by the 
trained reader for its content as well as for its form. 
Appreciative of content is in essence the same kind of a 
mental process as the appreciation of form. Content is en- 
joyed just in the degree in which the individual’s habits of 
reactioFx are satisfied by the impulses aroused by what he 
reads. Or to put the matter in a negative example, an indi- 
vidual can appreciate fully an emotion which is expressed 
^in a poem only after he lias had some of the real experi- 
^ences capable of arousing in him modes of response appro- 
ppriate to the sentiment expressed in the poem. Take, for 
f example, such a poem as Whittier’s ''Barefoot Boy.” It is 
sometimes assumed that because this poem is about a boy it 
ought to be given to boys to read. It is assumed that boys 
will be aroused by the sentiment which the author experi- 
enced when he contrasted the boy and his simple surround- 
ings and possessions with the unhappy man of wealth who 
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. is deprived of all of the physical enjoyments which the 
barefoot boy enjoys. The fact is, of course, that an ordinary 
boy who has had the privilege of going barefooted has prob- 
ably never had the remotest approach to that emotional re- 
coil against luxury experienced by the man of wealth who 
rides by in his carriage. In other words, the barefoot boy can- 
not appreciate the discomforts of luxury which are described 
to him because the ^description arouses in him no response. 

' In order to have the contrast which is in the poet’s mind, he 
must have had maturity of experience and tiie recoil o*f dis- 
appointment. To the ordinary boy no such contrast in expe- 
rience is possible. lie sees the matter only from one uniform 
level of meager personal experience, and this leaves him with- 
out any possible appreciation of the author’s point of view. 

What has been said in connection with this example is 
frequently stated in discussions of appreciation when it is 
pointed out that one must have had some contact with life 
before he can fully comprehend the meaning of literature.”^ 
Undoubtedly one must have cultivated certain forms of 
emotional reaction and certain forms of interpreting expe- 
riences before he can know what ideas mean. It is not that 
one needs merely to know words, one must know how to 
relate words to the larger experiences of life. Every indi- 
vidual word in the poem may be known to the barefoot 
boy. Every sentence may be capable of perfectly definite 
explanation, and yet one may have no appreciation what- 
soever of the sentiments which the phrases ought to bring 
up. The total situation is the mature product of many 
experiences. It is not even a matter of interpretation of 
a given sentence. There is undoubtedly a good deal of 
failure in the schools to appreciate this fact. We give 
literature to high-school students without any proper back- 
ing of personal experience to interpret the significance of 
the passage. The result is that the student’s mind is con- 
centrated upon the purely formal side of the passage. He 
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is -absorbed in the words and in the sentences gis they < 
are presented on the page, and he fails to have any appre- 
ciation of the real significance of the passage because 
appreciation in this case means a response of a large and 
mature type. It would be very much better in such cases 
to find passages whicli can be related to reactions of which 
the learner is cajiable. Not that the passages should forever 
remain bch)w tlie level of present expeiience, merely de- 
pending on the acpujpulations of the past to interpret what 
is now each passage read sliould refine the evalua-^ 

tions givip^'to life’s contrasts ; each passage should bring 
out some new analogy and some worthy difference. But 
these new contributions to experience must be close enough 
to that which the individual now has, so that a real relation 
may be established m the learner’s mind. Literary content 
must not merely be given. It must arouse a response. The 
student must feel the contrast or the agreement. He will 
thus be prepared to face in later life more elaboiate com- 
paiisons and more elaborate interpretations. He cannot, on 
the other hand, be prepared for the later appreciation of 
literature or for the relating of life and literature if the 
habits of mind which are cultivated in the school are for- 
mal habits of attention to words and sentences, A strict 
attention to the text in such cases as this is likely to per- 
vert rather than to aid the student’s literary development. 
He gets a bad habit of thinking of poems and of prose 
passages as things in themselves, as groups of words, as oc- 
casions for barren rhetorical, grammatical, or analytical drill. 

Studies about Selections versus Appbeciation 

There is another perverted form of instruction which is 
very common m the schools. It assumes that students will 
get some notion of the meaning of passages by hearing 
about these passages and about their authors. There is 
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undoubtedly some value in the information whicn ii given 
in the history of literature, but the history of literature as a 
list of names is certainly not to be identified with training 
in. appreciation of literature. To learn about the conditions 
under which a poem was written may indeed throw some 
light upon the significance of the author’s mood and the 
meaning of the passage, but too frequently a statement 
about the conditions under which the poem was written 
becctoes itself a remote and distracting subject of attention. 
The student is distracted from the poem itself to think 
about a series of facts or statements which ar^^fe little or 
no value in promoting his interpretation of what he reads. 


Dangers of Dissection 

Formalism very frequently appears in another practice. 
The literary passage is dissected in such a way that each 
item of information which is presented is scrutinized and 
made the subject of long comment. Each individual para- 
graph is studied apart from its place in the total composi- 
tion. All of the allusions must be looked up, and the student 
becomes absorbed in the history of classical mythology 
rather than in the turn which is given to the passage by 
the reference to some classical story. This breaking up of 
a passage into its elements is very dangerous, because at- 
tention is in this case frequently drawn away from the real 
centers of emphasis. An allusion is frequently a remote 
suggestion of something that ought to be included in the 
thought rather than an appropriate subject for long discus- 
sions and attention. 

It is not denied that explanations and intelligent com- 
prehension of an allusion may be necessary. If the student' 
does not know who Hercules was, it is sometimes necessary 
to study the whole myth in connection with the use of the 
single adjective " Herculean” ; but what the student should 
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carry "away from this study of an allusioii is the. merest • 
remnant of the whole story, the intellectual deposit of ttfe 
discussion, rather than the long-drawn-out statement of the 
myth itself. Herculean means something large or strong 
or noble. That is what the student ought to be required 
to carry away from his study of classical mythology in this 
paiticulai’ instance. He ought not to have to break up 
the passage the next time he reads it and go into a long 
discourse on all of the feats of strength which the hero 
accomplished, otherwise the flavor of the adjective will 
be lost in a didactic discussion of the information which 
came out^ of the classical dictionary. 

How English teachers expect to create appreciation of 
" Ivanhoe” or " Miles Stan dish” by drilling into the student’s 
mind all of the details that can be looked up in commentaries 
and books of information is indeed difficult for an outsider 
to understand. The student gets the impression that the 
reading of one of these classics involves an encyclopedic 
inquiry into history and art. He loses the story itself in 
the multitude of explanatory considerations that are clus- 
tered about it. He is not encouraged to boil his experiences 
down to the point wliere they shall be mere interpretations 
of words. He is encouraged all the time to elaborate every 
word into a long and dreary series of explanatory ^ideas. 

Instruction in Appreciation 

* Perhaps the best antidote for formalism of the type 
which has been under discussion in the last paragraphs is 
to point out the fact that attention to form of expression is 
dftpn the best possible means of securing appreciation of a 
passage. The writer recalls with grateful appreciation the 
skill with which his college teacher of English literature 
gave him a lesson in literary interpretation by compelling 
him to contrast two lines in Hamlet which were being read 
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orally iji class. In the fifth scene of the first act iramlet^ 
replying to the Ghost’s injunction " Remember me,” says : 

Remember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee ! 

Yea, from the table of my memory 
I ’ll wipe away all trivial fond records. 

The recurring exclamations ” Remember thee ! ” had been 
read in the first instance with the same intonation. The in- 
structor called attention to the desirability of distinguish- 
ing the two phrases in the two cases. Finally, the learner 
saw that the first ” Remember thee ” emphasized the word 
"remember,” the second the word " thee.” From that moment 
on the effort to interpret all the lines in the drama was of a 
y^holly different type. The teacher had taught discrimina- 
tion. This discrimination was a matter of form ; but it 
reacted on content, and content became significant and illu- 
minating from tlie moment the discrimination was clearly 
made. The study of what may be called internal form as 
distinguished from the study of external outstanding facts is 
shown by such an example to be productive in a high degree. 

This example could be multiplied by many another which 
would reenforce the general position defended all through 
this chapter, that appreciation is a matter of discriminat- 
ing reaction. There is no mystery about appreciation in 
a psychology which lays as much emphasis on reaction as 
it does on imagery. 

Variety and Compeex-ity of Appreciative 
Reactions 

There is one question which has undoubtedly suggested 
itself to the mind of the reader who is not in sympathy with 
this type of psychology. Such a reader has doubtless noted 
that nothing very specific has been said about the actual 
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muscular contractions which appear in the interpreting re- 
actions. JYhat are the forms of muscular contractions which 
result from the reading of Milton's " Comus,” and how do 
they differ from the contractions induced by reading the 
jokes in the daily paper ? The simple and straightforward 
answer to this question is that we do not know very much 
about these details Pr-obably there are vast individual dif- 
ferences which can be understood only when it is recognized 
that all the active habits of an individual are involved in 
any one act. These individual differences account for the 
higlily subjective character of our tastes and appreciations, 
wliile at ,the same tune they bafhe the student who would 
give a general scientific explanation. 

Professor Sievers has of late been trying some interest- 
ing experiments in ihe reactions which connect themselves 
with literary appreciation. lie sets be- 
fore the reader sharply contrasted pas- 
sages, one containing such adjectives 
as 'narrow’' and "straight,” the other 
full of suggestions of a broad liorizon. 

W ith these passages are supplied certain visual figures, two 
of which are shown above. When the figure J is presented, 
with a passage about a narrow, straight pafii, the result is 
a reading of the passage with a reenforced tendency toward 
emphasis on the narrowness and straightn(\ss of the road. 
When, on the other hand, the reader looks at 7i and tries 
to read the piissage about a narrow road, there is a curious 
feeling of incongruity and a strain in the act of reading. 
Professor Sievers explains this phenomenon as due to the 
induced muscular contractions in the trunk muscles which 
result from recognition of the figure. C'onverse results ap- 
pear when one uses the figures A and B with the passage 
referring to free space. 

These experiments suggest fruitful lines of investigation 
and, at the same time, supply the answer to our critical 
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ri)ader.. Our psychology has been so absorbed up to this 
time in the study of impressions that it has not dealt ade- 
quately with reactions. Hence we are not equipped with 
details. W e are, however, supported in our generalizations 
by a growing body of evidence. 

Development of Interpretations 

With this psychological analysis of literary appreciation 
we may turn to several of the practical implications of the 
doctrines which have been developed. In the first place, 
one realizes that literary appreciation depends upon the 
growth of experience. Little children cannot be expected 
to have very much literary appreciation. Their apprecia- 
tion is keen for such primitive characteristics as the rhyth- 
*mic forms of speech. The content of the primitive rhythms 
most readily appreciated is a curious mixture of narrative 
and nonsense. The little child enjoys Mother Goose quite 
as much as he would enjoy a poem full of sound, wholesome 
moral doctrines, for in any case the content is subordinated 
to the rhythm. He enjoys the Mother Goose because it 
makes an appeal to his sense of rhythni and because the 
words arouse all sorts of familiar reactions in a confusing 
but stimulating medley. 

With the growth of -more mature ideas there is an in- 
creasing emphasis on the reactions which are aroused by the 
content, but we cannot depend upon literature alone to 
create an appreciation of the larger experiences of life. We 
cannot depend upon any study of a verbal type to create a 
large appreciation of one’s social relations. One must have 
come in contact with social relations and must have seen his 
dependence upon his neighbors in such a way that he reacts 
to the whole social environment with some degree of intel- 
ligence before he can have a full appreciation of verbal state- 
ments which call attention to his contact with his fellows 
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On the othhr hand, it should be recognized at once that 
verbal descriptions help the student to see the contrasting 
factors of his world of experiences. Point out to a child 
that some acts are good and moral and others are bad and 
immoral, and he vdll forever after be more keenlj^' aware of 
this contrast than he wcs before he received the instruction 
contained in those words. W ords are themselves significant 
reactions, and one’s organization of experienpe depends on 
their use. Words help to mature one’s ideas of the world. 
Literary appreciation is thus seen to be a developing agency 
as well as a result. 

Examples as Means of Literary Instruction 

Another application of our studies is seen in the fact 
that literature is a means of modifying one’s own mode of 
speech and writing. We must accordingly consider the re- 
lation of appreciation of the writings of others to one’s own 
modes of expression. It is a fundamental mistake to as- 
sume that a child must be able to produce a literary passage 
in order to appreciate it. Indeed, the mere shock of con- 
trast between what he would himself do in a given case 
and what some writer has done for him is periiaps the most 
significant contribution which can be made to the student’s 
education. That student who is confronted day after day 
by his own productions is likely to find his habits of ex- 
pression and thought very much narrowed by this contact 
with his own work. Bad habits of expression become fixed, 
and the general level of mediocrity is established, from which 
there is no escape. If there is anything that composition 
has demonstrated in the schools, it is that students may be 
correct within the limits of their own possibilities of ex- 
pi^ession and yet be most commonplace in all that they say 
and write. The teacher hardly knows how to tell the medi- 
ocre student what is wrong. What the teacher would like to 
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to the student is, perhaps, something like this: "Your 
sentences are all right, but they show no variety in form. 
There is no pleasing [esthetic change in the modes of ex- 
pression. There is no spontaneity and change of temper 
from paragraph to paragraph. Get some variety into your 
writing. ” A student thus addressed by a teacher would be 
wholly at a loss to know what is meant. He has laboriously 
hammered out one sentence after another, painfully express- 
ing the best that he had in each of these sentences, and now 
the teacher comes to him with the preposterous criticism 
that this is all right and yet worthless. What that student 
needs is to come in contact with somebody else and hear 
somebody else’s longer sentences and variety of expres- 
sion. He needs to be taken out of his own limited sphere 
of' thought and language and introduced to a sphere of 
thought and language created by someone who has a 
broader experience and broader scope of language. The 
introduction of a student to this higher and more elaborate 
sphere of expression is attended by all sorts of difficulties, 
to which attention has been called. There is danger that 
he will be suddenly elevated into an atmosphere which he 
cannot breathe. He will fail to appreciate what he reads 
because it is so far beyond his comj^rehension that he is en- 
tirely lost in his efforts to understand the meaning of the 
passages before him. The teacher, in the meantime, being a 
person of wider experience and broader training, will have 
no sympathy with the inability of the student to react upon . 
this larger body of ideas, or else he will become so accus- 
tomed to the immaturity of his students that he will him- 
self be dragged down to the level of the immature thought 
of his class. It is a pathetic sight to see some teacher of 
literature who probably once realized that " Julius Caesar” 
was worth reading, trying to get this drama down to the 
point where it can at least be recited upon by Iiis dais. 
Teachei and students alike have lost all appreciation in 
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the effort to* cram the text into the narrow spaces which are 
furnished by the comprehension of the immature class and 
the bored teacher. 

TrAJlNING TS VeRNACCTLAI: ml ST BE BROADENED 

Finally, the outcome of our study must be the conviction 
that the gi avest problem of English teaching is to train in 
the broad appreciation of all kinds of material, while ai the 
same time we subject all kinds of materials to the refining 
effects of literary formulation. The student will bring new 
ideas to the English class from the preceding recitation in 
science. The teacher ought to be able to utilize this experi- 
ence, and ought to send back to the science class the advan- 
tages which would come if the student knew how to express 
in clear, well-arranged sentences the findings of his scientific' 
study. W e have some experiments in this direction. 

The Cicero Towmship High School has a formulated 
senes of requirements m English which are enforced m all 
classes. The author is indebted to Principal H. V. Church 
for the following series of direction sheets used in 
carr\ mg out this plan. 

FLAN OF GENERAL ENGLISH INSTRUCTION IN QICERO 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 

The following requirements shall he enforced in all depart- 
ments, and shall be the basis for the English grade : 

ENGLISH 1 

First Semester. First Month 

Oral. 1. Not more than twenty -five per cent of the recita- 
tion shall be m incomplete sentences. These recitations may 
be given while the pupil is seated. 

2. The careful enunciation of syllables, particularly of final 
syllables, shall l)e insisted upon. 
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1. Balanced margins shall be maintained both at 
the top and bottom and at the sides of the page on which the 
written composition is placed. 

2. Paragraphs shall be indented. 

3. Sentences shall begin with capitals. 

4. Sentences shall close with periods. 

5. The use of incomplete sentences shall not be allowed. 

6. Written work shall be legible. 

7. A liberal space shall intervene between consecutive lines 
and consecutive words. 

First Semester. Second Month 

Oral. 3. If the recitation gives promise of continuing for 
several sentences, the pupil shall rise and stand erect and frqe. 

Written. 8. The use of commas in series shall be insisted 
upon. 

First Semester. Third Month 

Oral. 4. Sentences shall not be introduced with such words 
as ” why/’ well/’ ah,” etc. 

Written. 9. The use of long, straggling compound sentences 
shall not be permitted. j 

First Semester. Fourth Month 

Oral. 5. The use of slang shall not be permitted. 

Written. 10. The use of slang shall not be permitted. 

ENGLISH 1 

Second Semester. First Month 

Oral. 6. The discriminating use of words peculiar to your 
department shall be inculcated. 

Written. 11. Opening sentences of paragraphs shall contain 
a topic statement. 

Second Semester. Third Month 

Oral. 7. Opening sentences of paragraphs shall contain^ 
topic' statganent. ^ 
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* Written, 12. Single paragraphs, especially those of consid- 
erable length, and the closing paragraphs of related paragraphs, 
shall be concluded with a summarizing statement. 

ENGLISH 2 

First Semester. First Month 

OraL If the recitation is of the nature of a report, or 
lengthens to a paragraph, the pupil shall stand in front of the 
room before the class. 

WritteM. 13. A dependent clause standing first in the sen- 
tence shall be followed by a comma. 

First Semester. Second Month 

Oral. 9. Errors in grammar shall not be permitted. 

Written. 14. In a compound sentence, independent clauses 
not closely related shall be separated by a comma. 

First Semester. Third Month 

Oral. 10. Eecitations shall be audible to all. 

^ Written. 15. Parenthetical material shall be set off by 
commas. 

First Semester. Fourth Month 

Oral. 11. In .talking on a topic, the pupils shall look their 
classmates in the eyes and assume a free and easy position. 

Keorganization in Direction of Generalization 

These and like requirements are to be imposed on the 
science class and the mathematics class by the teachers of 
science and mathematics for the sake of clearness in science 
and mathematic^. Such requirements are good and they 
generalize English in «pite of the English teachers. 

On the other hand, the English teachers are induced ii\ 
other high schools to require or allow science themes and 
history themes. This coordination is usus^lly opposed on 
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both sides. The science and history teachers object that 
the English teachers do not understand the subject matter. 
The English teacher usually assents to the objection raised 
by the other departments, and adds the fact that all English 
teachers are overworked. The net result, after a spasm of 
correlation, is usually a smug and complacent retirement of 
English into its own peculiar field, while science and history 
turn to the task of cultivating subject matter, and inciden- 
tally requiring periods now and then at the end of sentences. 

The formula which suggests itself to the nonpartisan 
outsider is one of readjustment. Let us find someone bold 
enough to try the following experiment : Teach in one course 
the elements of form. Make it a good course, frankly dealing 
with sentence and paragraph structure. Then teach some 
of the history of literature, and train students to read, not 
dissect, some of the literary masterpieces. Then relieve 
the English department of further duties, so far as required 
work in the school is concerned. Take the time that would, 
thus be saved and give it to history and science, but add the 
requirement that these courses be conducted in the Englislui 
language, and not in the ejaculatory and explosive mono- 
syllabic pretenses at expression now commonly tolerated. 



CHAPTER X 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

The psychologist experiences little or no difficulty in 
fin^ding material for his discussions in the field of the 
teaching of foreign languages. From the earliest period of 
such instruction, teachers have discussed the principles of 
mental operation which underlie their methods. The psy- 
chologist could confine his efforts to a re\ iew of the various 
methods and of what has been said in support of them if it 
were not for fact that there are such glaring disagreements 
in the statements made by language teachers that he is 
compelled to add critical comments to his reviews. 

Method of this Chapter 

Our method of procedure in this chapter will accordingly 
differ from the method adopted in discussing mathematics 
and English. We shall examine critically certain of the 
more important discussions of the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. We are forced to select from the great., mass of 
material which is at hand, otherwise we should be led into 
too lengthy a treatment of this single field. The reader 
who wishes to go more fully into the history of these dis- 
cussions should take in hand some of the special discussions 
of methods in the classics^ and modern languages.^ 

1 C. E. Bennett and G. P Bristol, The Teaching of Latin and Greek. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1906. 

2 For a general discussion of this matter as well as the history of the 
teaching of modern languages see Teachers College Record, May, 1903, 
Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 1-92. This is also published as a separate volume 
under the title, The Teaching of Modern Languages, by Leopold Bahl- 
sen (translated by M. B. Evans), Ginn and Company, 1905. 
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For @ur purposes it is not important that we should 
distitiguish sharply between the classics and the modem 
languages. Since the more recent and more vigorous dis- 
cussions of methods relate to modem languages, we shall 
pay attention chiefly to these rather than to the classics. ' . 

Before entering upon the discussion of methods it may 
be well to point out the urgent need of an impersonal, 
scientific study of our problem. Many recent discussions 
have been of a bitter partisan type. Particularly during the 
last fifty years, since Herbert Spencer made his pointed 
attack upon classical education, there has been exhibited, 
especially among those interested in the newer subjects, 
a very intolerant attitude toward foreign-language instruc- 
tion. The classics above all, and to some extent the 
modem languages, have been called upon to indicate the 
grounds on which they can properly maintain their position 
in the curriculum. 

(jteounds urged m Favor of requiring Languages 

In answer to this challenge the defenders of the lan- 
guages have urged three justifications for their courses: 
first, languages are supposed to give a type of mental 
training which is advantageous quite apart from the con- 
tent which the text supplies ; second, the study of a foreign 
language is said to be very advantageous in clearing up a 
student’s notion of his own language, both in matters of 
stmcture and in matters of vocabulary ; finally, the *study 
of a foreign language is supposed to be the means of bring- 
ing the student into contact with a culture other than that 
which he knows in his native land.^ 

The first two arguments are psychological in type and 
have been elaborately argued on both sides. Indeed, in a 

F. W. Kelsey, Latin and Greek in American Education. Tho Hae- 
millan CJoaipany, 1911. 
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very import5,nt sense the languages, because theji^e the 
subjects which have long held leading place in the curricu- 
lum, have had to take the brunt of a psychological discus- 
sion which is in reality very general in its scope. For 
example, the general doctrine that a subject may be studied 
with advantage quite apart from the content of the text is 
an argument that has been presented by every subject in 
the . curriculum at some time or other. But the classics 
have presented this argument with such clearness and such 
force that they have become the center of the debate. The 
classics, more than any other subject, have been charged 
with Support of the general doctrine of formal discipline. 
As a matter of fact, the natural sciences have assumed 
more commonly than the classics the validity of this prin- 
ciple of formal discipline. When one considers that the 
various sciences in the curriculum have been satisfied to 
give very short courses, on the theory that if a student 
were introduced to the methods of the science he would be 
able to carry these methods over into all sorts of situations 
that have not been canvassed in the class itself, one sees that 
l;he sciences have been assuming, in very large measure, 
that training given in a brief course will carry over into 
all sorts of varying situations. The advocates of sciences 
have been exultant in the recent criticisms of formal dis- 
cipline, and they have charged the classical languages with 
maintaining this doctrine in opposition to evidence, while 
these same advocates have tried to justify the position of 
the sciences in the school program by an appeal to the 
value of scientific' method and to the training which their 
subjects give in observation and reasoning. These scientific 
critics of formal discipline very seldom make reference to 
Herbert Spencer’s argument regarding the formal value of 
science in his first essay on " Education.” They write para- 
graphs that can be quoted, as we shall show later, in sup- 
port of, the most extreme form of the doctrine of formal 
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discipyae, while they criticize the classics violently for the 
defense of what they regard as an antiquated and aban- 
doned theory* The general discussion of the doctrine of 
formal discipline is of such importance that we shall devote 
a later chapter to this subject. For our present purposes it is 
enough to call attention to the fact that the languages have 
borne an undue share of this general discussion just because 
they are in point of method and in point of pedagogical the- 
ory more mature than the other subjects of the curriculum. 

Partisan Discussions obscure Issues 

With regard to the second and third arguments for 
language study it may be remarked that the truth is sadly 
obscured by the most violent partisan statements. In recent 
years English, as a special subject, has received so much 
attention in the course of study that there is less pal-jgnce 
than there otherwise would be with the second argument. 
The third leads to enthusiastic comments on classical civ- 
ilizations on the one side and to the bitterest attacks on 
classical culture on the other. 

There is indeed a certain psychological phenomenon in 
the very partisanship which is here observed. The psychol- 
ogy of a violent reaction is always an interesting topic for 
the student of social life, and there can be no doubt that 
we have here a violent reaction. There was a time when 
the classical languages were so in control of the curriculum 
that there was no disposition to question the pedagogical 
wisdom of administering to every student a great deal of 
language instruction. It took generations of dissatisfaction 
with the methods employed in language instruction and 
with the results that come from this instruction to prepare 
the way for the attitude which many now assume toward 
the languages. Furthermore, after the storm began to rise, 
friends of the classics made what now appears to have been 
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a grave strategical Jblnnder. They attempted by sheer ad- 
ministrative authority to require the languages, and thus 
they alienated those who otherwise would have been pre- 
pared to discuss the advantages and disadvantages of these 
subjects ill a purely impeisonal way. It must be admitted 
also that the friends of the classics have not been wise in 
their day and generation, for they have been slow to change 
their methods of teaching in such a way as to meet tlie 
legitimate demands of the modern curriculum. The modern 
curriculum is not, as was pointed out in the introductory 
discussion, a series of courses intended for the student who 
is specializing with a view to entering the professions. The 
modern high-school course of study is offered to a veiy 
wide and cosmopolitan constituency. Whatever may have 
been true of the boys of the middle of the last century, it 
certainly is not true at the present time that every student 
will benefit by a long and rigorous course in the classics or 
in one of the foreign modern languages. Perhaps we shall 
find later, as we become more experienced in the adminis- 
tration of the type of high-school course which we now 
have, that brief courses in a great many different subjects 
are not the most desirable type of courses. But at the 
present moment such general courses are administered in 
practically every department except the languages. Stu- 
dents certainly have a right to ask, at the end of a year 
of work in any subject, that they carry away something 
that is of real importance in their intellectual development. 
Language teachers, accustomed to having a major place on 
the school program, are very intolerant of any suggestion 
that they ought to give the student something that is 
of real intellectual value in so short a })eriod as a^ single 
year. This unwillingness of the language teachers to ac- 
commodate their subjects in any wise to the general spirit 
of the modern curriculum is undoubtedly disadvantageous 
to their subject. 
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Genebal Coubses Desirable 

We shall have occasion later to point out that there are 
possibilities in language study of a generalized treatment 
of language which would be very useful to a student who 
does not intend to read the language with success or to 
become directly acquainted with its literature. But such a 
generalized course in language requires the highest type of 
genius on the part of the instructor and on the part of the 
department which is to organize it.^ Teachers of language 
have very seldom seen the possibilities of such a language 
course. It is to be reiterated tliat such language courses are 
at least thinkable, and for tl^e sake of their own depart- 
ments teachers should give them careful consideration. If 
the languages would make a genuine effort to interest stu- 
dents by putting in the foreground some of the general 
principles of language structure, thus using the rich body 
of material which is known to comparative philology, there 
can be no doubt at all that much of the prejudice against 
the long courses which are now required as the only IkeanSs 
of studying language would tend to disappear. Further- 
more, if the administrative device of trying to bolster up 
the languages by requirements of a type which none of 
the other subjects adopt were abandoned by the defenders 
of these subjects, there can be no doubt that the general 
emotional tone of the educational world toward language 
instruction would be materially modified. 

We must, however, come back from this digression into 
the psychology of social reactions and devote ourselves to 
the psychology of foreign languages. It is to be hoped that 
the purpose of this digression will be served, in that the 
reader will be pi;epared to lay aside prejudices either for or 

1 Indirectly the report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical No- 
menclature is of interest to the advocate of such a generalized course. 
of the National Education Association, 1913, pp. 316 ff* 
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against language instruction and devote himself for a time 
to the single problem, What are the psychological problems 
involved in such instruction? 

Repobt of the Committee of Twelve 

Turning to the various methods which have been sug- 
gested for language teaching, we find an excellent sum- 
mary in the report of the Committee of Twelve of the 
Modern Language Association of America. This report was 
presented to the Modern Language Association in 1898. It 
was reported also to the National Educational Association.^ 

Gbammatical Method 

The first method which is discussed in this report is the 
grammatical method. When this method is followed, a 
series of paradigms are presented to the student before he 
is introduced to sentences or to the study of a consecutive 
, text. After mastering a number of the forms, the student 
is introduced to the simple rules of syntax, and sentences 
illustrating these facts of syntax are constructed out of the 
words which he has encountered. He is also required to 
translate simple sentences from the vernacular into the 
foreign language. This again is for purposes of illustrating 
the rules of syntax which are given to him in the gram- 
mar. Finally, after a (considerable period the student is 
allowed to read some of the classics of the foreign lan- 
guage ; but the reading is slow, and a good deal of attention 
is given to the parsing of words, with a view to training 
fhe student in the details of grammatical structure. 

^ Beport of the Commissioner of Education of the United States, whole 
number 168, Vol. II, pp. 1391rl433, for the year 1897-1898.- Printed by 
the government printing office in 1899. Also Proceedings of the National 
Education Association^ 1899, pp. 707-755. 
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The l^ommittee of Twelve presents arguments for and 
against this method. " It trains the mnemonic faculty. . . . 
The careful study of grammatical rules and their nice 
application in translation and composition form one of the 
best possible exercises in close reasoning.” 

These two arguments in favor of the method hardly need 
to be restated in psychological form. They both assume that 
certain i^entel powers need to be trained, without reference 
of the text which is being read. We have 
mm o^^ion in an earlier connection to comment on the 
present-day attitude toward memory work. In referring to 
some of the discussions in mathematics, it will be remem- 
bered that it was pointed out that at the present time there 
is a violent reaction against the view that the memory ought 
to be trained. Furthermore, since William James wrote his 
chapter on memory, ^ grave question arises against any view 
which assumes that the training of the memory in one field 
aids memory in other fields of experience. 

The second argument in favor of the grammatical method 
is purely and simply an argument in favor of formal disci-, 
pline, and we can dispose of the matter by referring forward 
to a later special chapter on this subject. 

Against the grammatical method the Committee of 
Twelve argues that it omits " the broadening of the mind 
through contact with life . . . and the cultivation of the 
artistic sense by the appreciative study of literary master- 
pieces. ...” Furthermore, the grammatical method fails to 
stimulate and maintain the interest of students. 

We are led in the first of these arguments against the 
grammatical method back to one of the general contentions 
in favor of the study of foreign language. As pointed out 
above, when advocates defend foreign languages in the 
secondary-schi;^! course, on the ground of the value of 

J Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, chap, xvi, especially pp. 663 ff. 
Henry and Company, 1890. 
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the content of texts, we are dealing with an argument 
that is not psychological in its character, and we need not 
take it up in any detail. 

Psychology of Interest 

The contention that the grammatical method does not 
maintain interest is so general that if one attempts to sub- 
ject it to a psychological analysis, he is led into the* broad 
and somewhat vague discussions which characterize the 
Herbartian pedagogy. Tins pedagogy emphasized interest 
as one of the most important psychological concepts for the 
teacher. The conflicting interpretations that have been pat 
on the Herbartian doctrine of interest justify us in passing 
on to more definite problems without any attempt to revive 
the discussions that center about this word. 

Analysis as a Product of Language Study 

The discussion of the grammatical method brings us into 
one of the very general problems of education. Every 
mental process involves a certain degree of analysis. The 
analysis bf spatial experiences was fully illustrated in an 
earlier chapter. 

Grammatical studies are analytical studies. Th^ sentence 
is taken apart and its various elements and their relations 
are examined in detail. The question whkdi confronts the 
tbacher is not. Should analysis be made ? for sooner or 
later the| ^sentence will be analyzed by any careful reader. 
The question is rather when and how shall the analysis be 
made. A-S to when, it is now very generally agreed that 
students should not be called on to analyze any body of 
experience until they have in their own minds some ex- 
amples of the matter which is to be analyzed. . Further, 
it is agreed that complete analysis is the function of the 
mature mind rather than of the child’s mind. 
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Reaction on Vebnaculae 

^ We may therefore argue that analysis of grammatical 
structures is very properly a function of education at its 
higher levels. One of the advantages of studying a foreign 
language is that such a language lends itself more readily 
to a scientific study than does the vernacular. The point 
of view which one has toward his vernacular is an intimate 
unanalytical point of view ; he is not explicitly aware of 
th© fact that language has structure. He never takes a 
view of his native tongue from what might be called the 
outsider’s point of view. He is always using this language, 
and its structural peculiarities seem to him to be so natural 
that they seldom arouse in his mind any questions. If now 
the school can, through instruction in foreign language, 
develop a wholly new point of view with regard to lan- 
guage, it will certainly contribute to the student’s training. 
Hence, as is often pointed out, a foreign language is the 
best instrument with which to teach English grammasT* 
The abstractness of English grammar as it w& taught 
a, generation ago in the upper grades of the^ elementary 
schools has led to an abandonment, for the most part, of 
that type of study. Some substitute for this old-fashioned 
abstract grammar certainly must be found, and one of the 
difficulties in finding a substitute arises from the fact that 
English has so* little structure of its own, either in inflection 
or in the principles under which its sentences are put to- 
gether, that it is difficult to give a student the nations of 
language structure through the use of our highly simplified 
language. Furthermore, as stated above, the analytical poilkt 
of view is not easy to assume. 

If now we can use a foreign language as a basis^ of 
comparison and can, at the same time, give the essential 
principles of this foreign grammar, we shall gain a double 
advantage, because the student from the outlet can assume 
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toward the foreign language an entirety' different .attitude 
from that which he takes toward his own tongue. When 
the advantages of teaching foreign language are ’finally 
formulated by teachers of language, this argument for a 
clear understanding of the stiucture of the vernacular will 
doubtless surviA^e as one of the most important reasons for^». 
teaching foreign languages. 

Analytical Attitude Natural to Adults 

Two further comments suggest themselves : first, an adult 
who is attacking a foreign language for the first time will 
naturally assume from the outset an analytical attitude 
toward the study because much of his training has made 
him analytical m his habits of thought ; second, a foreign 
language might be used for the purpose of training the 
student in analysis without carrying him very far into a 
reading or speaking command of the language. The ar- 
gument for such scientific studies of language will be 
presented more fully after we have canvassed other con- 
tributing lines of thought. 

Natural Method 

The foregoing discussion has anticipated in a measure 
the treatment of the second method of teaching foreign 
languages discussed by the Committee of Twelve ; namely, 
the natural method. The fundamental teaching of this 
method is that the adult should acquire a foreign language 
in 1;he same way that a child masters his mother tongue. 

In Criticism of this method the Committee calls attention 
to the fact that the advocates of the natural method " over- 
look, first, the fact that the child requires eight or. ten years 
of incessant practice to gain even a tolerable command of 
his own tongue, and, secondly, the vast difference between 
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the mind of the baby and that of the youth.” To show the 
difference between the mature and immature mind the Com- 
mittee considers the facts of pronunciation, calling attention 
to the observation that a little child learns by imitation, 
while the boy of maturer years does not imitate, but rather 
• selects from the stock of acquired modes of pronunciation 
one which he applies to the present situation. 

This illustration is a very suggestive one from the point 
of view of psychological analysis. Undoubtedly the authqrs 
of the Committee’s report had in mind the contentions of 
those who have, of late, been describing the phonetic method 
of teaching the pronunciation of foreign languages. Per- 
haps the simplest way of reenforcing their statement that 
there is a difference in the mode of learning pronunciation 
in the later stages of life is to repeat a paragraph published 
by a recent writer in the School Review,^ 

PRONUNCIATION ; IMITATION VERSUS PHONIC ANALYSIS 

In the November, 1913, School Review, M. Locard^ has an 
article entitled French m the Public High Schools.^’ J^n try- 
ing to deinonstjute that conversational French is ii^dvkiable, 
M. Locard affirms : It seems rational to saj tfial? P'rench 
nationality, backed by education and experience, is the absolute 
requisite for any person who fdaims to t(^ch French. A Ger- 
man, an American, a Japanese may have mastered the language 
to some extent, but with few exceptions, the standard of his 
pronunciation will always be below that of any mature French- 
man/ ^ Thus are we to conclude that the requisite for teaching 
French pronunciation is a good pronunciation ? The French 
nation, as regards the teaching of English and German, has 
answered this question in the negative. In Paris the teaching 
of English is intrusted to PYenchmen. In visiting eight of the 
largest French lycees I met but one native English teacher, and 
she was permitted to teach permanently only because she had 
been naturalized. French is taught in Germany by Germans 

1 A. O. Bovee, School Revim, June, 1914, Vol. XXII, No. 6, p. 417. 
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with most excellent results. Professor Walter of Friinkfurt, 
who evidently does not talk like a Frenchman, succeeds in get- 
ting a very superior pronunciation from his pupils. Professor 
Vietor of Marburg gives ]ii‘^ students of English a pronunciation 
which ib aimobt impeccable. W*3 fear that M. Loeard’s state- 
ment will scarcely boar comprehensive examination. Pronun- 
ciation IS not contagious ; a little knowledge of the science of 
phonetics easil} turns the balance against the native teacher. 
Then, too, the native teacher is generally entirely lacking in 
any scientitic preparation for this work. 

Put into psychological terms this statement means that 
the control of the vocal cords and of the other organs of 
articulation can be learned by finding out in detail the 
various positions which these organs should assume with 
reference to each other when one makes a sound. The child 
does not know anything about his organs, and consequently 
has only one possible way of learning to make sounds. He 
must try a variety of experiments and must, through ex- 
perimentation and close attention to adults about him, 
ultimately learn their methods of making sounds through 
sheer trial and error. The adult, on the other hand, is fully 
equipped with mature habits of making sounds. If these 
mature habits are not counteracted by some explicit correc- 
tive method, there is grave danger that the learner’s attention 
will never be turned to the example of his teacher, and that 
he will not be docile enough in his trials and errors to assure 
any modification of his own natural method of producing re- 
^ lated sounds. The more mature the learner, the worse he is 
as an imitator. The concrete cases cited above by Mr. Bovee 
go to show that the phonetic study of sounds lias great ad- 
vantages for mature students and mature teachers as con- 
trasted with the purely imitative method advocated by those 
who defend the natural method of teaching foreign lan- 
guages. The whole argument is psychologically sound and 
shows clearly one of the fallacies of the natural method 
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Foeeidk Language as" the Meuium: of Instruction 

There is one other characteristic of the natural method 
which has from time to time reappeared in the later methods. 
It is insisted by advocates of the natural method that, only 
the foreign language which is the subject of instruction 
shall be used by the teacher and by the student. The em- 
phasis which is laid on the foreign language in this and 
other methods is a matter of psychological interest. 

From the point of view of the use of the foreign lan- 
guage as an instrument for reading the literature of that 
language, there can be no doubt at all that the student 
should ultimately reach the stage which will make it un- 
necessary for him to translate each word into his own 
vernacular. Even those who lay great stress upon the 
translation method would undoubtedly recognize the ad- 
vantage of this kind of acquisition of a foreign language. 
It might be argued that such a mastery of the foreign lan- 
guage is seldom attained in the schools, and consequently 
there will be many teachers who will feel justified iitgiving 
up from the outset any hope of attaining tips d^i^able 
end. They will insist that the advantages of a ^translation 
knowledge are great enough to justify the teaching of a 
foreign language in the school curriculam, and that there ^ 
is accordingly no need of insisting qa the use of foreign 
words in instruction. 

Translation as the Method of Instruction 

The student of psychology finds himself in the position 
of accepting both views. If one can get a reading knowl- 
edge of the language, that is' good ; if one must translate, let 
him do so with diligence. The psychology of the two cases 
is different. Let us therefore take note of the statements 
made by the opposing parties. 
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The proper opinion among those who hara not , thought the 
matter over, or who have not given sufficiently careful atten- 
tion to their own mental processes is that a foreign language 
can be understood on]> by transposing it into one’s mother 
tongue ; bat this is not so. Tho^e wiio read foreign authors in 
the original with real advantage do not actually first translate 
each word, still iesb each sentence or each period, into English 
before they proceed further^ (P. 48.) 

Otu’ ideal must rather be the nearest possible approach to the 
native’s command of the language so that the words and sen- 
tences may waken the same idea in us as in the native — and 
these ideas, as we well know, are not the same as those called 
forth by the corresponding words in our own language. (P. 54.) 

For all these reasons, it is not translation (or skill in 
translation) that we are aiming at in teaching foreign lan- 
guages. (P. 55.) 

Contrast with these statements by Jespersen the dictum 
of Lowell quoted by Bennett.^ 

In reading such books as chiefly deserve to be read in any 
foreign language, it is wise to translate consciously and in words 
as w<.‘- read. There is no such help to a fuller mastery of our 
vernacular. It compels us to smffi a choosing, and testing, to 
so nice a discrimination of sound, jiropriety, position, and shade 
of meaning, that we now first learn the secret of the words'we 
have been using or misusing all our lives, and are gradually 
made aware that to set forth even the plainest matter as it 
should be set forth is not only a very difficult thing, calling 
for thought and practice, but is an affair of conscience as well. 
Translation teaches, as nothing else can, not only that there is 
a best way, but that it is the only way. Those who have tried 
it know too well how easy it is to grasp the verbal meaning of 
a sentence or of a verse. That is the bird in the hand. The 
real meaning, the soul of it, that which makes it literature and 
not jargon, that is the bird in the bush, which tantalizes and 

^10. Jespersen, How to Teach a Foreign Language. Allen & Co., 1912. 

2 Bennett and Bristol, The Teaching of Latin and Greek, p. 18. Long- 
mams, Green, & Co., 1906. 
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stimulates with the vanishing glimpses we catch of it as it flits 
from one to another lurking-place : 

Et fugit ad salices et se cupit ante videri. 

^ The psychologist has two comments to offer. First, the 
two kinds of mental processes sought by these two oppos- 
ing views are radically different. Second, which is better in 
any given social situation depends on considerations that are 
not psychological. For example, if a student has just one 
year m which to get all the knowledge of German that he 
is going to get, the social situation is very different from 
that which confronts teacher and student when the latter 
expects to take German four years in succession. Those 
language teachers who oppose translation to direct knowl- 
edge of the foreign language should realize that both are 
psychologically possible, but that one or the other can be 
more advantageously sought under given conditions. 

The Psychological Method 

The third method which is discussed in the Report of the 
Committee of Twelve is the so-called psychological method.^ 
There are two distinct characteristics of this method : first, 
the word is learned in close association with the object to 
which it refers and much emphasis is laid on sensory expe- 
riences as giving words their value and meaning ; second, 
all words are acquired as parts of short sentences, these 
sentences being at the outset of the study very simple, 
and gradually increasing in complexity until the student is 
able to read any miscellaneous text in the foreign language. 
The first contention of the method — that words should be 
associated with objects — is to be viewed most critically, 

. i Por a full discussicm of this method see articles by E. !Kron in Jjle 
Bproffhen^ Vol. Ill, 1896. Por a discussion of the first eharacteiv 
sei Specially p, 10 ; the second is also fully iflustrated. 
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especially ia the form in which it is commonly presented. 
The principle of sentence study and serial progression is 
in keeping with the best tendencies of recent educational 
methodology. 

Imagery 

In discussing the requirement of the psychological 
method, that objects or images be associated with words, 
the’ Committee of Twelve makes the following statement: 

On presenting each new word to the beginner, the instructor 
exhorts him to close his eyes and form a distinct mental pic- 
ture of the thing or act represented. Tins image (it is affirmed) 
will remain indissolubly connected with the word, and the evo- 
cation of the one will always recall the other. Sometimes real 
objects or drawings are used, and pantomime is frequently 
resorted to ; but in most cases reliance is placed on the child’s 
active imagination, 

Dirkgt Sensory and Motor Processes 

^One of the recent writers ^ says : 

Another cardinal doctrine of the reformers is the belief that 
the more direct the connection established between the thing 
and its name, the more direct the association between an idea 
"and its expression, the more ])ermanent and effective it will 
be. . . . Pantomime, gesture, bodily movement, impressions 
made by concrete objet'.ts upon the various senses, all sorts of 
devices are employed to enable the instructor to dispense with 
the vernacular. (Pp. 476, 477.) 

The use of Realien constitutes a valuable adjunct to this 
method of instruction. Tn addition to the veil-known and 
widely used pictures of the seasons by Hoelzel, upon which 
conversation may be based, wliatever tends to throw light upon 
the material and spiritual life of the nation whose language is 
being studied receives a hearty welcome. (Pp. 478, 479.) 

1 A. Gideon, The Phonetic Method of Teaching Foreign’ Languages, 
School Beoiew^ 1909, Vol* XYII, pp. 476-480. 
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In the latter part of this article the author ^rgues that 
because brain physiology has shown that several different 
pcenters, especially those of hearing and vision, are involved 
in the cerebral processes connected with speech that it is de- 
sirable to arouse to action, in the course of language study, 
as many of these centers as possible. 

A like discussion is to be found in an article published 
in Science,^ 

Physiological psychology teaches us that four distinct centers 
of the brain are active in the acquisition of language ; namely: 
^he auditory, the visual, the motor writing, and the motor speech 
centers, the first two sensory, the latter two motor. The function 
of the auditory center is to receive sensory impressions through 
the nerves of the ear ; that of the visual center to receive im- 
pressions from the nerves of the eye ; the motor-writing center 
controls the muscles of the hand in writing, while the motor 
speech center controls the muscles of the speech organs. . . . 

Without going into the old question whether sensation is 
the sole principle of knowledge, we are on safe ground psycho- 
logically when we assert that in learning a language au4^n^, 
visual and kinesthetic sensations play the most important rme, 
and are in fact the basis of knowledge. It follows then that * 
the greater the number of sensory impressions that can be Un- 
listed in the acquisition of language, the greater the acquisition. 
It follows also that the more combined the activity of the sensed, 
the more rapid and the more thorough will be the organization 
of the speech centers physically and psychically. . . . 

Thus the argument which is often used against the analytical 
or direct method that adults do not learn language like children 
do loses much of its force. Certain it is that for adults the 
idea comes before the sign for the idea, although, to be sure, 
the mature mind, accustomed to abstract thinking, soon de- 
mands that it be given not only the percepts but the^ concepts, 
and the general concepts as weH. 

Good pedagogy should call into activity all the powers of 
the mind of the learner. Thus in the case of the language 

1 Aprh 18, 1913, Vol. XXXVII, p. 600. 
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teaclier, to utilize tlie visual and the graphic centers t)nly, and 
allow the auditory and the motor speech centers' to lie .barren, 
is to get only a portion of the sensory impression ttiat may be , 
got if all the centers are utilized. 

Again, since some individuals of a group will learn better 
by the utilization of the visual and the graphic centers, others 
by the utilization of the auditory and the motor-speech centers, 
etc., every course in language should give opportunity for both 
forms of impression and both forms of expression, that is, for 
•hearing, and seeing (reading); for speaking and writing. * 

Language study is best cultivated by utilizing the nerv- 
ous energy of all four centers, that is, the ear, the eye, the 
vocal organs and the hand. Each must support the other, thus 
heightening the total impression. 

Generalizations, in this case principles and laws, must base 
upon sense perceptions, jn this case spoken or written words 
and phrases, and ^ust follow, not precede them. 

, FinaHj:,* aii example may be quoted from the notes taken 
at conference at Sorbonne by Charles Schweitzer.^ 

/Take, for example, the word apple.’^ In learning his native 
tongue the French child sees the fruit placed before him on the 
table or suspended from the tree. At the same time some one 
pronounces to him the word '' apple ” and accompanies the pro- 
nunciation of this word by a gesture. After the experience 
has been repeated several times an indissoluble association is 
formed between the two percepts, one a visual ])ercept and the 
other an auditory percept. An equation is set up in the mind 
^of the child between the word ''ax^ple^’ and the image of an 
apple. The two members of this equation form so intimate an 
association that the image of the object will invariably call 
up the word ‘and that which the word was intended to intro- 
duce, namety, the image of the object. 

1 Methodologie des Langues Vivantes, p. 7. Libraine Armaiid Colin, 
1903. 
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Ckiticism of "'Imagery” and "Sensation” Doctrines 

^ These quotations show how much emphasis the psycho- 
logical method has laid upon the images which reproduce 
sensations and which all learners are supposed to form of ob-* 
jects when they begin to acquire the words of a language. 
Enough has been said in an earlier discussion of the nature 
of language to make it clear that this conception which lays 
stress upon the images associated with words is true only 
in a very limited way, if, indeed, it is true at all. Doubtless 
the mind does carry certain images of the objects for 
which we have names in mature life, but these images are 
very vague and very general. Let one test himself, for ex- 
ample, to see how exact and complete is his image related 
to any object which he may know by name. For example, 
suppose one hears the word " animal ” or the word " verte- 
brate ” and asks himself how fully these familiar words are 
paralleled in his experience by images that could be sub- 
jected to any careful analysis. If our adult images are v^ue 
and indefinite even in a field where popular science ha#^he 
much to make ideas clear, it is much more the case that a 
child’s images are vague and indefinite. One has only to 
observe a child in the early stages of his acquisition of 
language to realize the truth of this statement. He uses 
words in a broad, general way. For example, any sort of 
liquid will be called " water,” not because the word calls 
up any definite idea of a particular substance but rather, 
because all of the various substances are enough alike to 
fit into his loose, general imagery. In the same fashion, 
the word " horse ” is not used by the child in any sharply 
defined way so as to distinguish one of the larger animals 
from the rest, which resemble it in gross outline ; the child 
"uses the word to refer to any large object, even applying 
it to his playthings which have no sensory likeness to the 
animal at all. 
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’ The evidence from the study of the child’s vocabulary 
is reenforced by a study of his efforts to reproduce im- 
ages. The moment he begms to draw he exhibits with 
perfect clearness the fact that his images are not sharp and' 

. definite ; they are vague an.d sy^nbolic — that is, a few 
irregular lines stand in his mind for some object such as 
man or animal, and there is no possibility, until his mental 
development has gone much further, of his refining these 
crude images so as to make them resemble at all closely 
the objects for which they stand in his thinking. The child’s 
mental attitudes toward the world are dominated by his 
own personal feelings and by his own attitudes of reactions 
toward the world; He likes things or dislikes them with 
great intensity. He does not make any careful analysis of 
their form or external characteristics. What is true of his 
images is true of his words. These words are significant 
to him not because they are associated with the external 
characteristics of objects such as the form and color of 
these objects ; they are significant rather because they call 
up in his experience certain attitudes of mind and body 
which he has learned to assume toward the objects which 
are being designated. 

Reaction Essential to Interpretation 

When, therefore, the psychological method of teaching 
foreign languages begins to lay great emphasis upon sensory 
aspects of language, it fails to in- 
clude the most essential facts in q j ^ 

the situation. Perhaps this can be 

made clear by the use of a series of simple diagrams. Let 
us represent an external object as it impresses the indi- 
vidual by the letter 0. The letter I will be used to re^ 
resent the individual who is brought in contact with this 
object. A line connecting 0 and I will represent the 
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impression which is produced upon the individual by this 
external object. A line issuing from / in a direction oppo- 
site to that from which the impression came represents the 
reaction of the individual upon the object. This reaction 
may be an emotional reaction, as when an individual i& 
afraid of the object which he sees ; or it may be a reaction 
of the hand and arm, as when an individual seeks to grasp 
the object. In any case the reaction is an expression of the 
individual’s organization rather than a matter of impression 
from the object. 

The little child gets an impression from the object, but 
this is by no means the important part of the whole situa- 
tion from the psychological point of view. Much more 
significant is the reaction which issues from the child. At 
the outset these reactions on the part of ‘the child are few 
m number and simple in character. As he develops, how- 
ever, there come to be a great variety of them, among which 
are the reactions of the vocal cords. We can now represent 
the second stage of our psychological analysis by showing 

that the impression received, 
by the child may issue in a,’ 
variety of different forms of 
reaction. These are repre- 
sented by the three reaction 
lines that issue from L These 
different types of reactionhave 
more or less connection with each other. The result is that 
when an object calls for giie form of reaction, it tends a.t 
the same time to call up other forms of reaction. Certain 
* cross associations begin to set themselves up between the 
different types of reaction. This we might represent by 
"" drawing cross lines between the different JK’s that were 
indicated in the second diagram. At the same time a new 
type of impression begins to act upon the individual. This 
is the auditory impression which comes to him from his owi^ 
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reactions of lirticulation and from the words which a^re pro- 
duced by those who are about him. We may set down, 

therefore, in the third dia- 
W 


O' 


-/ 


R^ 


gram two incoming sensory 
impressions ; namely, the 
original type of impression 
0 and the new type of im- 
^ ^ pression W, IF, in turn, gets 

its meaning not merely by 
virtue of the fact that it 
is connected with 0, but more from the fact that it is con- 
nected with the various forms of reaction which constitute 
the individual’s reaction to 
O. Indeed, after 0 has led ^ 
to the organization of R\ 
and RK these may at- 
tach directly to IF, as when 

one reacts to the cry of danger rather than to the sight of 
a dangerous object. Tlie interpretation of a word is there- 
fore an elaborate product of development, depending quite 
as much upon the A’s as upon 0. 

In their emphasis upon objects, the natural method and 
the psychological method lay great stress on the connec- 
tion of the word with 0, but they overlook the importance, 
of all of the R elements which enter into the interpretation 
of words. From what has been said in an earlier chapter 
which deals with the nature of language, the absurdity of 
this overemphasis is apparent. 


Many Wokds Incapable of Sensoky Interpretation 

Furthermore, one might derive from the study of words* 
much evidence in support of the general psychological con- 
clusion Avhich was reached in the earlier chapter. One needs 
very little contact with the language to note tliat there 
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are many words for which it is quite impossible to have 
any images whatsoever. Prepositions, for example, and 
comiective words obviously cannot have any imagery which 
could be made the basis of interpretation. All sorts of 
abstract words fall into the same class. It should be noted 
that there is no denial in all of this discussion of the 
presence or value of imagery in certain psychological con- 
ditions ; but it should be reiterated here, as it was in the 
chapter on the nature of language, that very often, especially 
in the higher forms of experience, imagery is a hindrance 
rather than a ^support to thought. Words are superior to 
images for the liigher thought-processes. They come to be 
substitutes for tlie images of objec^ts ; and it is distinctly 
uneconomical for a trained individual to attempt to carry 
-in his mind any long train of images — it is much simpler 
for him to use words as actual substitutes for the objects, 
and to depend upon his trained reactions associated with 
these words to guide him in his thought, rather than to go 
back to the primitive forms of imagery out of which his 
interpretations may, in some cases, have originated. 

Reactions kefine Images 

Furthermore, even when we study mental imagery it can 
be shown that reactions are more important than impressions 
in determining the character of the memory picture which 
we carry away from the objects about us. If we want to 
know the details of form in an object, we set ourselves the 
task of reproducing it in a drawing or by carefully tracing 
its outlines through reactions. Even the verbal reactions 
can be described as our most potent instruments for induc- 
ing and supporting analysis of images. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the fact that the botanist is able to train his students 
in the observation of plants through the development of a 
series of names of the different parts of the plant. When 
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a child look's at a plant, before he has had any scientific 
training whatsoever, he sees the characteristics, only in a 
broad, general way. There is no practical motive for a 
discrimination of the different parts. There is no reaction 
to these different parts which would tend to distinguish 
one part from another. P"or purposes of scientific study a 
terminology is created which constitutes a kind of artificial 
reaction to the different parts of the object. The individual 
is now equipped with the motives and with the psychologi- 
cal devices to aid him in his discriminations. He reacts 
with one word to one part of the object, and with an en- 
tirely diffcient word to another part of the plant, with the 
result that he recognizes the dift'erent parts of the plant 
and gives to each enough attention to distinguish it in the 
percept amf in the memory from the other parts which are 
differently named.' These sharp distinctions of science may 
later be used for practical purposes, but they are commonly 
cultivated as scientific distinctions before practical life 
takes them up and makes use of them. We shall have 
occasion later to call attention to the difference between 
the motives that grow out of verbal discriminations and 
the motives which appear in practical life for the analysis 
and discrimination of the parts of objects. For our present 
purposes it is enough, with the aid of this example, to have 
called attention to the fact that words and verbal reactions 
ure among the important means employed in intellectual 
development for the analysis of impressions themselves. 
A body of impressions which has been thus analyzed through 
the use of discriminating words is a much more highly 
refined experience than any which presents itself to the 
mind before verbal reactions were developed. Furthermore, 
the introduction of the child to all those distinctions which 
society has found to be important is rendered easy through 
language. Words are therefore means of transmitting dis- 
tinctions as well as means of establishing them. 
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Mature Discriminations depend on Words 

We are now prepared for the final criticism of the so- 
called psychological method of teaching foreign languages. 
The most important characteristic of a mature mind is that 
its discriminations as well as its contents are determined 
in great measure by words. Words constitute the chief 
instruments of thought and of reaction upon all thingl 
A man reacts with words to most of the situations of life. 
Even when he is thinking to himself he uses words. ' If 
a mature person tries now to acquire a foreign language, 
he cannot possibly go back to the supposedly primitive 
stage when impressions are the chief factors in building up 
mental life. Impressions, as a matter of fact, never were of 
great importance as compared with reactions, but certainly 
in mature life sensations sink far into the background. 
The so-called psychological method turns out to-be quite, 
unpsychological in the analyses of mental processes which 
it proposes. 

The real difficulty here is like that which was discnsse# 
a few paragraphs above when dealing with the example of 
pronunciation as employed* by the Committee of Twelve. 
The mature mind has a fixed system of verbal reactions ; 
and the development of a new foreign system of reactions 
is difficult just in the degree that the foreign language 
involves forms of reaction not present in the vernacular* 

Special Difficulties in teaching American 
Children 

In this connection it is interesting to note that people 
who have in their vernacular a highly inflected and com- 
plex language can learn a simple language very much more 
reiadily tliaii one who has as his native* tongue such a simple 
language as English makes progress in the opposite direction. 
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Fobeigk Languages demand New Reactions 

The acquisition of a foreign language for a mature mind 
is accordingly a process of fitting new word impressions and 
reactions into an established sj stem of language reactions. 
The meaning of this statement can be made clear by con- 
sidering the following facts. There are certain grammatical 
habits peculiar to every language. This difference can be 
illustrated by drawing attention to the fact that in Latin 
and German it is perfectly safe to place the object of a 
verb before the subject of the sentence. In both of these 
inflected languages the accusative case shows by its form 
that it is the object of a verb. In English, on the other 
hand, the student must give heed to the order of his words 
and is always dependent upon the order of the sentence 
for the discrimination between the subject and the object 
of the verb. One naturally comes, therefore, in the English 
sentences to a fixity of arrangement which is unknown to 
the Latin or German language. Not only so, but the forms 
of inversion within the subordinate clauses are matters of 
habit of thought which English-speaking people find it diffi- 
cult to take on. When one transposes the verb in German, , 
he has expressed a relationship which seems very natural 
hi the thought of the German, but has to be laboriously 
acquired by an English-speaking person. These habits of 
syntax are undoubtedly important if one is to speak a lan- 
guage. They are of some significance if one is to understand 
a language. 

Habits of syntax are eclipsed in importance by habits of 
interpretation induced through intimate contact with words. 
Thele is no exact synonym for many a foreign word. Our 
own language has developed certain shades of meaning, 
full appreciation of which can be cultivated only by paying 
close attention to all the different contexts in which Eng- 
lish words appear. The foreign word, in like fashion, has 
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its own peculiar significance ; and that peculiar significance'' 
will be learned only by seeing the word in its proper con- 
text in the foreign language. The most striking examples 
of this sort*appear when one tries to understand the German 
attitude toward such exclamations as are very common in 
German colloquial speech but, when translated, constitute 
objectionable profanity in English. The German is con- 
stantly using the term G-ott where the literal English trans- 
lation would be offensive and inappropriate. On the other • 
hand, the German uses only in extreme cases such a word 
as Bonnerwetter. When we try to translate this exclamation 
into English it becomes a very inoffensive remark on the 
weather, but to the German mind it is a form of vulgar, 
and offensive profanity. It is quite impossible to convey 
the meaning of these different exclamations by any direct 
translation from one language into another. In like manner, 
the reader of Latin comedies finds himself, in his efforts to 
translate Plautus and Terence, in exactly the same situa- 
tion in which a student of modern French finds hi^'^^lf 
when he tries to translate the slang of French coffi^uial 
speech. One is justified in saying, in the presence 
^striking examples, that a language can never be traiMated. 

Again, take such cases as the following. The cbiifeeption 
which the German has when he uses such a coi^non verb 
as maehen is wholly different from the notion, which the 
Englishman has when he uses the literal translation '' to 
make*” Mark Twain has pointed out in his discussions of 
the German language this peculiarity of the Teutonic mind 
in connection with the general word maehen. Perhaps we 
can find a suitable English parallel in the colloquial use 
of the word "thing.” An ordinary American uses the '^ord 
"^hing” to refer to objects in the external world, social 
situations, mental processes, and experiences ; in short, he 
uses it on all occasions when he wishes to get a word that 
shall ref^ back to any situation which has been described 
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in an earlier sentence. " I meant no such thing ” is a good 
illustration of the general use of the term. Such an idiom as 
this is almost unintelligible to anyone in whose language the 
common word for " thing ” holds closer to the substantive 
idea. The curious mistakes which one finds when foreigners 
try to use some of the most common idiomatic phiases can 
be understood when we recognize the fact that a foreign 
word, in its own context, has legitimate shades of meaning 
which cannot be translated into another tongue. 

Meaning through Context 

Such considerations as these are in the minds of lan- 
guage teachers when they emphasize the desirability of 
using only foreign words in the foreign-language class. 
The foreign woid then gets its meaning from its setting, 
we are told, and the student is saved the confusion of 
trying to translate. The advantages and disadvantages of 
translation have been commented on above. It remains 
here to call attention to the fact that if the student can- 
not be thought of as beginning at the beginning when he 
meets a foreign word, the chances are great that he will 
fall back on one of his familiar vernacular reactions. As 
in the case of pronunciation, there is much to f^e said in 
favor of the method of conscious direction of the learner’s 
efforts by contrasting foreign words with vernacular words. 
The mature high-school student can, if properly directed, 
make comparisons which will be productive. Why not give 
him some of the advantages of an analytical study of the 
foreign word in contrast with the vernacular ? 

Graded Exercises 

The other alternative is to make a very gradual, entrance 
into the language through a series of carefully prepared 
exercises. This was the second aim of the^^ychologicak 
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metliod.-'^he method, asjsrorked out especiMlyl^y Gouiu, 
gpaduaHy*huilds up a vocabulary by taking a few simple 
words and carrying the student step by step through com- 
binations of these words and more elaborate combinations o| 
simpler words to a final mastery of the foreign vocabulary. 
This gradual method of procedure gives the student a certain 
confidence and a certain ability to interpret the whole idea 
that is expressed in the sentence, as distinguished from the 
partial idea that comes from an isolated word. The psycho- 
logical study of language has made it perfectly clear thkt 
the unit of all language consciousness is the sentence rather 
than the isolated word. A sentence conveys a fully rounded 
series of experiences. The psychological method undoubt- 
edly does well to take advantage of the possibility of giving 
the student in foreign language, as well as in his vernacular, 
a whole sentence rather than a part of the sentence. ^ 

No elaborate argument needs to be presented in suppdrt 
of the effort which the psychological method hm Hide to 
grade its sentences. If the sentences can be so Worked oM 
that the student can interpret the new words from the con-‘ 
text, the interpretation will be exact in character and will, 
at the same time, serve to make the student independent 
in his later interpretations of new words ^d new sentences. 

The Direct Method 

This method of gradually inducting the student into the 
language has also been called the direct method. Great 
thusiasm has of late been expressed for the direct mi^bodboth 
among teachers of modem languages and among teachers of ^ 
c^s&ics. The following quotation from W. H. D. Rouse ^ 
illustrates how far some teachers are willing to go in praise 
of the direct method, 

A preface, to Decern Eabulae Pueris Puellisqae Agendae,” 

1912 . , 



It fortufiately no longer n^eidfal to Befend the direct 
me^od of teaching languages, no one whose opinion is based 
on knowledge now attacks it, so long as the languages to be 
^taught are modern*. But there was a time not so long ago/ 
Vhen the method was derided as foolish or slovenly by those, 
who had not tried it ; and this is the case now with the direct 
, method of teaching Latin and Greek. Those who have tried it, 
so fax as my knowledge goes, are quite at ease in their minds f 
they have found not only that it is quicker and more attrac- 
tive, but that it does really what the exercise-book method 
pretends to do, that is, it holds the attention in detail, disci- 
plines the mental faculties, and enables the scholars to under- 
stand and to appreciate the best qualities in the best literature. 

* Of course, the direct method is not all talking ; the system 
includes reading, writing, and even the conscious learning of 
grammai, although in different order and different proportion 
to that of the exercise books. But speech does take in it the 
first place. 

„ The direct method has been vigorously discussed under 
a variety of titles in recent years. It is sometimes called 
the reform method ; sometimes it is designated the analyt- 
ical, inductive method. A full description of its details 
can be found in a pamphlet by Victor.^ Sometimes the 
phonic element has been emphasized, as in the report of 
the Committee of Twelve. 


^ Aim must control the Method op iNsf ruction 

. We may concentrate attention on the one fundamental, 
psychological question which comes up everywhere. This 
fandamental, psychological problem can be stated in this 


1 Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren ’ Ein Beitrag zur Ueberbtlr- 
duugs-frage von Quousque Tandem. Heilbronn, Verlag der Gebrtider 
Henninger, 1882. A summary of this document is to be feund in the 
flackers College Record referred to on page 211, Vol. IV, No. 8, and also 


the reprint Teaching of Modem Languages,” by I^opold Bahlseu 


, translated by M. B, Evans). 


Ginn and Company, 1905. 
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form: Should foreign langifeges be taught by a method whieh 
%uores, as far as possible, the acquired grammatical and ver- 
ball habits of the student, or should the contrast between the^ 
vernacular and the foreign language be consciously brough| 
out and made an important part of the study? 

The writer once saw an experiment in teaching which puts 
the issue in a clear light. He visited a school in a rural 
district where a clergyman had gathered together a few of 
the children of the community who had taken all that the 
district school could offer, and was attempting to give them 
some view of higher subjects. The teacher, who was him- 
self trained in Latin and Greek, was utilizing a few Latin 
stories to teach the children something about the Roman 
language and the derivation of English words. This teacher 
was not attempting to give a Latin course. He had no 
grammar, and he had no desire to make the students ac- 
quainted with Latin literature through the reading of 
texts. In fact, he had changed the pronunciationljM ^P 
he had himself cultivated in college, and was 
purposes of training the children an English pro^mcWli^; 
which helped them to recognize the direct .t^tionship 
between the Latin roots and the familiar English words 
which are derived from these roots. 

The Inductive Method 

• •f 

Another example which illustrates the issue is seen ik aa> 
experiment which was undertaken a few ye^ ago the 
so-called inductive method. The method never ji 

general success, probably because it sacrificed the fcngui^e 
in order to give students principles about language/iii 
brief review of the method will indicate btow far it w&t 
in analytical studies of language.^ 

r Harper and Burgess, Inductive I^atin Primer, Preface. 

Bock Coipj^ny, 1891. 



’ A sentence of tfie original text ie placed 'before the pupil. 
The pronunciation and exact ta’a^slation of each word are’ 
furnished him. By the aid which the teacher gives him in 
aAvanae, and with the help given in the book, he thoroughly 
masters the words and phrases of thi« sentence. His knowledge 
is tested by requiring him to recite or write the Latin sentence^ 
with only the translation before his eye. 

In connection with this mastery of the words and phrases of ^ 
the sentence assigned, the pupil reads and digests the contents 
V of the Notes ” on these words. This study accomplishes two 
things ; first, the careful examination of each remark, with its 
application to the work in hand, aids in fixing more firmly 

mind the word sought to be mastered; second, grammatical 
^material is being collected from the very beginning of his work. 

' The Text and '' Notes ” having been learned, the next step 
lus one of a more general character. Out of the material which 
has thus far been mastered, those principles which are of most 
’importance, and which the pupil himself will be most likely to 
ji^ecognize, are pointed out under the head of Observations.” 
.^he pupil should be brought to see these principles for him- 
^»eif before reading the statement of them in the Observations.” 

^ The words of the sentence are now separated from their con- 
1»xt and placed in alphabetical order. Thus separated, they 
form the basis of additional study. 

In order to prevent the memorking of the Xatin text with- 
^out a clear idea of the force of each word, to impjpess more 
&mly on the mind the words and phrases of the text, and to 
drill the pupil in prose composition — ” Exercises,” Latin into 
'^i%lish and English into Latin are given. These are always 
* feased upon the sentence which furnishes the basis* of the 
Lesson.” 

. Once more the leading points of the entire lesson, whether 
suggested in the ” Notes,” the '' Observations,” or the " Vocab- 
tdary,” cqme up for consideration under the head of ” Topics 
Study.” Upon each topic the student is expected to make 
'a s^tement of what he knows (not of what has been said in 
.riiC.book). If his statement is not sufficiently full, it will be 
» CrMciz^ by the class. 
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From, this outline the idea of the method will be apparent. 
It proposes : first, to gain from the classic text , an accurate 
knowledge of some of the facts of the language ; second, to 
learn from these facts the principles which they illustrate, and 
by which they are regulated ; third, to apply these principles . 
in the further progress of the work. 

This method is reported to have been most successful in 
the hands of skilled teachers in giving to mature students 
within the compass of a few exercises some knowledge 
of the language and much knowledge about the prmciples 
of construction and interpretation. 

Special Ends served ba Different Methods 

'Our psychological analysis makes it easy to understand 
the school situation as it confronts us to-day. Those who 
would teach students to master a language and have much 
time for instruction tend toward the direct method. XJiosei^ 
who are interested in the scientific study of language Em- 
phasize analytical discussions and are skeptical of the direct 
method. Wherever mature students are involved, the direct 
method tends to give way to some form of analytical method. 
Analytical methods in one sphere, as, for example, in pro- 
nunciation, are at times combined with direct methods in 
other spheres, as, for example, in the interpretation of words. 
In the meantime, teachers of English-speaking children do 
not make as much headway with language instruction as do 
teachers of children familiar with a highly inflected language. 

On the administrative side, pressure becomes more in- 
tense to reduce the amount of time given to language 
courses and to increase the value to the student of what 
he takes even if he remains in the course only one year. 

Furthermore, there oan be no doubt that .we are eon- 
fronted in Anjerica with a grave problem because we be^ 
language j.work late, that is, in the high school or even in 
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fhe college/ The methods appropriate to teaching children 
in their early years are radically different from those ap- 
propriate to maturer years. Just at what point the direct 
method should diminish and the analytical method increase 
is with us a mo.st urgent prohleni, and, unfortunately, as 
yet an unsolved jjroblem. While this problem is awaiting 
solution we are all much in the position of the Commit- 
tee. of Twelve. We praise the direct method and follow 
the analytical method, with strong leanings toward the 
grammatical method. 

General Language Course 

There ifif one experiment which a psychologist may ven- 
ture to suggest to teachers of language. Let a course be 
prepared tliat shall teach much about language structures 
through an analytical study of some foreign language. Let 
the student have an insight into the rich field of compar- 
ative philology and comparative study of civilization. Take 
some of the time now given uselessly to English composi- 
tion if the foungn-language departments are unwilling to 
contribute the time for such a course. Let such a course be 
open to everyone who wants to know in a year what Latin ‘ 
and German are. When this course has been tried, note 
whether students do not begin language work of the pres- 
ent type more enthusiastically. 

By way of practical administrative suggestion it: may be 
legitimate to urge that some of the instructional energy 
wliich is being rapidly released in the classical departments 
be turned to the task of trying this experiment. 

Finally, in order to make perfectly clear the psychological 
conclusion of the whole matter, let it be explicitly pointed 
out that theye is no single best method of teaching foreign 
languages. The method must vary with the purpose and 
the maturity of students. 
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• Class Observation 

In this connection the writer may venture to add two 
observations made in the classroom. He has observed classes 
struggling to get a meaning of a foreign word, and con- 
fused beyond degree because of the teacher’s dogmatic de- 
termination to use only the direct method; and he has been 
persuaded that it requires more than ordinary resourceful- 
ness and more command of the language than most teachers 
possess to adhere at all times to the strictest form of the 
direct method. Second, like every other observer of lan- 
guage instruction, he has seen formal analysis carried to 
such limits that he has been almost persuaded to become 
a convert to the most extreme form of the direct method. 

If one could gain the advantages of direct use of the, lan- 
guage without losing the virtues of analysis, and could also 
get some of the quick returns of intelligent analytical study 
as a foundation for later, more intimate appreciation of 
words in their context, he would in a measnre gain the 
advantages of both tendencies. If one must choose, his 
choice will certainly depend on general social conditions. 
Children in their early years gain little from analysis; 
adults gain much. Time is always a factor which must be 
considered. The consideration of these social factors sug- 
gests that probably there is truth in several different and 
apparently opposing statements about languages and lan- 
guage teaching. We may therefore close, as we began, with 
a plea for careful, discriminating, impersonal examination 
of all claims and methods rather than a partisan dogmatism 
in favor of any single solution of the matter. 



CHAPTER XI 

OPPOSITION^ BETWEEN TEE PRAC^'l'lCAL ARTS AND 
EANOUAOE 

Thus far we have discussed the problems which relate 
to the teaching^ of mathematics aud the language subjects. 
It would perhaps be most natural to continue the discussion 
by taking up those branches of school work which depend 
very largely upon tlie ability to use books, such as history 
and certain phases of science. Language is not merely a 
subject of instruction in itself, it is also a tool employed 
in the study of other subjects. But the psychological prob- 
lems which confront us in teaching any subject which de- 
pends upon the use of books can be clearly understood only 
when we contrast with book subjects those which depend 
upon the cultivation of practical, manual skill. 


Rise of New Subjects of Instruction 

There is at the present time a growing tendency in the 
secondary course to recognize the importance of various 
kinds of training which are vrholly at variance, so far as 
their content and form are concerned, with the academic 
traditions of earlier years. One finds in the technical high 
school of to-day an equipment for shop work and laboratory 
work that is altogether foreign to the conception of educa- 
tion which was common in the high school of a generation 
ago. Agriculture has taken a major place in those high 
schools which are situated in rural communities. Much of 
the work of the agricultural high schools is carried on in 
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the field in a fashion utterly unfamiliar to the high-school 
teacher at the close of the last century. 

The introduction of these new subjects has been hastened 
by the demand of the industries that more attention be 
given to the preparation of expert laborers. The problem 
of providing for boys from fourteen to sixteen years of age 
is one of the clearly recognized and conspicuous problems 
of present-day social life. While the- urgency of the situa- 
tion is somewhat less for girls, there is nevertheless a clear 
recognition of the fact that some kind of traming must be 
devised for girls who are not going to take the ordinary 
high-school course. 

We turn away, then, from the discussion of language and 
all that belongs to the language subjects, for the purpose of 
gaining a clearer notion of the mental processes which attach 
to these newer subjects. We shall then be able to return to 
the analysis of science and history with a better preparation 
for the appreciation of their place in the course of study. 

Manual Training and Industrial Courses 

The first break in the curriculum which carried the schools 
away from the purely academic traditions of an earlier day 
was in the direction of the kind of training specifically 
known as manual training. In America the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia was undoubtedly important in 
bringing the attention of American educators to the value 
of this sort of instruction for school children. For a number 
of years great enthusiasm was exhibited at certain centers. 
Very shortly, however, objections presented themselves. 
Where the manual-training courses followed rigidly one of 
the set systems, these courses were criticized as formal and 
destructive to initiative. On the other hand, when no sys- 
tem was followed, the courses were criticized as loose and 
unsystematic. In recent years it has become the fashion in 
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some quarters to attack manual training as a wholly unsuc- 
cessful experiment. It is said to be neither academic nor 
practical. Industrial training is urged as the true method 
of giving skill of hand and equipment for real life. Fur- 
thermore, there are general s^cia'i forces pushing in the 
direction of indtislrial education. So it comes that as we 
hear less of manual traming we hear more of industrial arts. 
There can be no doubt that the technical industrial arts 
are at the present moment very much respected by modern 
society and by those sche^K)! officers who wish to keep the 
curriculum abreast with the demands of modern life. 

Our discussion naturally follows both of these lines of 
development. W e may with propriety introduce the whole 
discussion by consideruag the psychological claims of man- 
ual training in its most general form. We shall not con- 
cern ourselves in this general discussion with any of the 
minor dispute which have arisen within the camp of tech- 
nical teachers |hemselves. We shall use the term ''man- 
ual training” tipinclude any of the forms of manual work 
which have been developed in recent years in the general, 
untechnical, nonindustrial courses of study. 'We shall then 
take up briefly the mental processes which are developed in 
the course of the cultivation of some of the industrial arts. 

It may be well to point out, before enterings upon the 
details of these various discussions, that it is not in place 
here to canvass all of the considerations that arise in con- 
nection with these different subjects. Our business m merely 
to make a psychological analysis of these different forms ^ 
of training. The social conditions which call for more or 
less emphasis on one or the other of the practical forms of 
traming we cannot with propriety take up. We shall have 
occasion repeatedly to refer to the fact that the strictly 
educational questions which arise in the effort to introduce 
these subjects into the course of study are very much com- * 
plicated by social conditions. For example, there is the fact 
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that specialists in the technical arts have felt themselves 
for a long time separated from the rest of the teaching pro- 
fession by a prejudice against the manual arts. As one of 
the chief exponents of these arts has pointed out : ^ 

WOODWAED ON THE DIFFICULTIES OF INTRODUCING 
MANUAL TRAINING 

The traditions are heavily against us, but the traditions of 
the fathers must yield to the new dispensation. As was to 
have been expected, the strongest prejudices against this re- 
form exist in old educational centers. . . . The idea of giving 
heed to the demands of skilled labor, of prepaiing for lives of 
activity and usefulness ; the idea of earning one’s daily bread 
and of supporting one’s family — scarcely enters their heads. 

. '. . In such an atmosphere as that, how incongruous is the ap- 
peal of minds for an education to things ; for a training of the 
hand and eye as well as the intellect to lives of useful employ- 
ment ! . . . The highly cmltivated would soar away into purer 
air and nobler sjiheres. There is a feeling, more or less clearly 
expressed, that the material world is gross ahd unrefined ; that 
soiled hands are a reproach; that the garb of a mechanic 
necessarily clothes a person of sordid tastes, and low desires. 

There can be no denying that this sort of prejudice exists 
in many quarters. To be sure, it is breaking down very 
rapidly. Again and again, however, one must listen to the 
charge made by one’s own colleagues in the educational 
profession that the educational world is not only preju- 
diced against the practical arts, but is wholly unable to 
sympathize with their introduction into the school. In a 
recent discussion the Commissioner of Education ^ of the 
State of Massachusetts made the following statements: 

^ C. M. Woodward, TheMaimal Training School, pp. 190 ff. D.C. Heath 
& Co., 1887. 

2 David Snedden, ” Summation, ” Bulletin No. JS, Proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, pp. 55, 57. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 1914. 
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RNEDDEN ON VOCATIONAL COURSES 

Ancient division exists between so-called cultural education 
and the practical affairs of life The schoolmaster has kept his 
pupils as long as possible from submergence m utilitarian activi- 
ties. He has often had a contempt for the manual occnpations. 
He has looked with favor upon professional callings and others 
involving the maximum of intellectual activity. On the other 
hand, the practical man has always looked ujion the scJiool- 
master as somewhat over-refined, effeminate and impractical, 
with a disposition to follow visions. . . . 

With reference to these issues, my experience has been that 
the inherited antagoiusin between cultural and vocational edu- 
cation has by no means disappeared, and that to an extent as^ 
yet unrealized the educator not only holds to traditional views, 
but IS constitutionally unable in many eases to alter his atti- 
tude. It seems to me that the educational literature of this 
country contains as yet surprisingly few statements regarding 
either the desirability or the feasibility of vo(‘ational education 
that exhibits the educator as a profound student of this sub- 
ject. . . . Undoubtedly predisposed desires are in the direction 
of a purely intellectual aiiproach to problems of skill as well 
as those of understanding. 

Psychological Study an Antidote for 
Disagreement 

Even more vigorous comments upon the situation than 
tli(?se which have just been quoted can be found in current 
educational literature, but for our purposes it is enough to 
call attention to the fact that other than strictly psycholog- 
ical considerations are operated in determining the entrance 
of practical courses into the curriculum of the high school. 
Needless to say, the psychologist has no sympathy with any 
of these prejudices. Ilis one problem — as in the discussion 
of the various methods of teaching language — is to dis- 
cover, if possible, the essential character of the mental proc- 
e”sses which are aroused by the practical arts. 



CHAPTER XII 


MANUAL SKILL; PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 
EXPERIENCE 

The Psychology of Skill 

The psychology of skill is a chapter in the psychology 
of habit. We have come to realize in studies of animal 
"and human behavior the importance of habit. The nervous 
system of the child is, at the beginning of life, a mass 
of unrealized possibilities. A visual stimulus entering the 
brain of an infant may come out in the form of a cry of 
surprise or fear ; the hand may move in the effort to grasp 
the bright object from which the visual stimulus came; 
there may be a movement of the head ; or the child may 
begin to turn away with his whole body. Out of this iry|ss 
of possibilities comes, in the course of life, a series of regular 
modes of response. The nervous system, which was charac- 
terized at first by unlimited possibilities of varying response, 
is organized into a series of regular channels of response for 
each familiar stimulus. Such an organization of the nervous 
system has disadvantages as well as advantages. The man of 
fifty cannot adjust himself to new situations as can the child, 
because the nervous system of the mature man has been 
mapped out for better or for worse into a system of paths. 
The adult has his habits all formed. If these habits are of 
such a type that they carry him through life comfortably and 
successfully, well and good ; if his habits are such that he 
continually does the wrong thing, he must suffer. The one 
major fact is that the nervous system has been laid out into 
a series of paths, and the habits of life are formed. 
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Among the habits cultivated in this tran^tion from 
infancy to maturity are those which we group together 
under the general term skill.” One shows skill when he 
plays tennis, when he saws a board or drives a nail. A 
girl shows skill when she threads a needle or beats an egg. 
The artisan shows skill when he feeds a machine or sorts out 
its products. In all these cases the nervous system has been ^ 
organized so that the stimulus which comes into the eye or 
the finger passes quickly and surely to the hand and arouses 
an act which through long repetition has come to have a 
degree of precision comparable to a mechanical process. 

Characteristic Lack of Analysis 

If we look into consciousness during the performance of 
an act which has developed into a habit we shall find as 
one of its most conspicuous characteristics an absence of 
all analysis. The consciousness which one has when he hits 
a tennis ball or a nail is a total, undivided experience of the 
whole situation. We sometimes speak of this experience as 
a meling. One has a feeling that he has done the act well 
or badly, but he cannot tell either how he did it or how the 
successive steps of the processes took place. W e sometimes 
describe the situation by saying that one does the act with- 
out any consciousness at all. Thus we say that we write 
wiLhout any consciousness of pencil and paper or the form, 
of letters. We say that the carpenter adjusts his plane to 
the grain of the wood without thinking. Obviously such 
descriptive phrases are not to be taken literally. The person 
who is writing would be very promptly aware of the fact if 
his efforts produced no marks. This is evidence enough 
that he is not unconscious of paper and pencil and black 
lines. The carpenter knows when his plane is properly 
driven and he gets satisfaction out of the shaving which 
he produces. There is always consciousness accompanying 
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an habitual act, but it is not analytical consciousness. , One 
does not think of details ; one sees the situation as a whole. 
If questions are asked referring to some particular part of 
the situation, the reactor is at a loss to disentangle this part 
of the situation from the whole. 

For the sake of a scientific study of habit the psycholo- 
gist must make an analysis which the reactor himself does 
not make. Let us consider, therefore, the factors of a habit, 
taking our stand outside of the reactor and looking at him 
for the moment not as a conscious being but as a complex 
machine. Later we shall come back to a consideration of 
the inner, conscious characteristics of this same individual. 

SeNSOEY " COOTEOLS ” IN HaNDWEITING 

Since writing is one of the most common types of skill 
with which the school has to deal, and since it has been 
scientifically analyzed, let us note some of the elements of 
the writing process. W e are guided in our formation of let- 
ters in large measure by the sensations of pressure^ which 
come to us through the fingers which hold the pen.' 
cially is this true with regard to the height of letters. Let 
anyone try to make his letters twice as high as usual and he 
will at once become aware of the fact that the relations of 
pencil and paper are such that the pencil at the top of the 
letter tends to leave the paper. The old-fashioned shading 
of letters showed the same fact in another wfiy. No heavy 
shading was made by upward strokes, because mechanically 
the pen rises from the paper in upward strokes. The down- 
ward strokes were the heavy strokes, because here the pen 
came with increasing pressure into contact with the paper. 
The changes in pressure which thus control the height of 
our letters are not ordinarily recognized by the writer. 

1 F. N. Freeman in Monograph Supplement No. 34 of the Psychologir- 
cal Eemew^ 1907, p. 301. 
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Little children are more dependent than are adults on in- 
tense experiences of pressure. They break the points of pen 
and pencil because they press too hard in trying to secure 
intense sensations. The pressure sensations help them and 
help the adult iu guiding movemjnt. We speak of these 
sensations, therefore, as " controls ” of \\n-iting, because as 
soon as the pressure at the top of a letter gets light the 
skillful writer is controlled in his movement and turns 
back. In like manner he is controlled at the bottom of his 
letter by the increasing pressure. 

Tactual Contkols in the of Tools 

Every habitual act is governed by certain sensory con- 
trols. Each tool ni the manual-training shop has its partic- 
ular system of controls. Take, for example, the saw. When 
one drives the saw forward, it should engage the wood vig- 
orously, just as the pen makes naturally a heavy downward 
stroke. When the saw is drawn back it should pass lightly 
over the wood. The skillful sawyer makes his movements 
without stopi)ing to analyze the experience. The learner, 
on the other hand, has to pay close attention in order to 
acquire the proper adjustment of movements and sensa- 
tions. Furthermore, the expert sawyer is instantly respon- 
sive to the sensations which come from his saw if the line 
which he is following is not perfectly straight. Let the 
saw swerve ever so little and the skillful workman makes 
the necessary turn of his hand. He knows, further, how 
to adjust his stroke to different kinds of material; and he 
knows also that when the board is just about divided he 
must make a skillful stroke in completing the cut which 
the novice does not know how to accomplish. 

Contrast with the experiences which control the use 
of the saw those Which control the use of the hammer^ 
The workman very frequently gets indispensable aid in 
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controlling the hammer, which is swung with the right 
haad, hj grasping with the left hand the nail which is to 
be driven. The guidance of the hammer depends further 
on the sensations received from the handle. These in 
turn are determined by the balance of the head on the 
handle, by the length. of the handle, and by the way in 
which the hand grasps the handle. Each of these elements 
of the situation contributes to the experiences of pressure 
which the workman gets in the palm of his hand from the 
handle. Each stroke that he makes is guided by his sens*a- 
tions. But he does not analyze the situation into these 
elements. He thinks of it as a whole. He becomes accus- 
tomed to his hammer. He regards it as a misfortune when 
he breaks the handle, because the nice stroke is controlled 
by the familiar relation of the tool to his arm movement. 
Furthermore, the stroke itself is a complex series of adjust- 
ments. The skillful workman lets the hammer bear the 
shock of the stroke by relaxing the hand somewhat just at 
the instant of impact. The novice takes the stroke in his 
hand because he grasps the handle tightly. Finally, there 
is the precision of the stroke. The novice moves irregu- 
larly, now in one downward line and now in another. The 
skillful workman gauges his movements from the first 
movement, which is often a movement away from the nail 
to be hit, and thereafter swings the hammer with unerr- 
ing precision in the same arc. The sensory surfaces of 
the workman’s joints are involved during movement and 
supplement the skin of the hand in reporting to him the 
slightest deviation from the true course. He has complete 
sensory control of the swing, but he does not distinguish 
the separate sensory controls. ^ 

The foregoing analysis of tools will perhaps be clearer if 
we suggest the possibility of grouping together such tools 
the knife, the saw, and the plane. All are cutting in- 
struiBBnts and have the same general type of drive forward 
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aad relaxed withdrawal. All must govern the intensity of 
the stroke by the texture of the material. All have second- 
aiy adjustments which are necessary if the stroke is to be 
kept straight. The control of these cutting tools is of a 
wholly diiferent type from that ot the driying tool. Fur- 
thermore, certain complex adjustments appear in the dif- 
ferent methods ot using the same tool. Is a chisel a cutting 
or -a driving instrument ? The answer to such a question 
leads us into the discussion of the chisel driven by the hand 
as different in its uses from the chisel driven by the hammer. 

The psychology of the workshop could be indefinitely 
extended. W e have a psychology of play ; why not a psy- 
chology of the industrial arts ? The delicacy of control ex- 
hibited in holding a billiard cue or in sinking a golf ball 
has perhaps been more fully discussed than the corre- 
sponding facts in the lives of artisans, because the player 
has more leisure and more social incentives for analysis 
than has the workman. 

Visual Controls 

Up to this point the sensory controls which have been 
discussed are those which come through the sense of touch. 
Another and even more elaborate discussion ^ might be 
undertaken of visual controls in sawing and hammering. 
Rather than duplicate the description which has been given 
of touch sensations, however, we shall leave to the reader 
the description of the visual controls and shall turn directly 
to the important fact that in many cases vision, in spite 
of its general superiority, is not as useful a control for del- 
icate movemepts as is touch. For example, the skill which 
the piano player acquires through a tactual recognition of 
the position of the fingers transcends visual control. In 
like fashion the skill of the carpenter who can saw a straight 
^ line by keeping his saw straight is much greater than that 
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of the novice who must look at the line and follow the 
seen line with his tool. In typewriting, the "touch” method 
is more rapid and exact than the mixed method, in which 
vision plays a part. 

Other Sensations 

Another contrast which has been suggested, and is of 
importance, is the contrast between sensations which come 
from the joints and inner organs and those which come 
from the ends of the fingers and skin. The typewriter 
who knows just how far to move from one key to the next 
and tile piano player who takes three notes at one stroke 
by the nicest spatial adjustment of his fingers are not 
controlled by the skin sensations which come from their 
contact with the keys, but by the sensations from the joints 
and muscles of the fingers and hand. 

Absence of Analysis 

This discussion of the sensory controls which are present 
in all habits leads us to a very interesting psychological 
problem. Why does the person who uses all these sensory 
controls fail to recognize them ? The answer to this ques- 
tion has already been suggested. Consciousness is not or- 
dinarily sufficiently analytic to make the reactor aware of 
all the details. The reactor’s consciousness deals with sit- 
uations in the gross. Even when one begins to be analytic 
in his thought he is not likely to select as his object of 
attention the particular sensation which guides him in action. 

Let us consider the rise of any particular habit; take, 
for example, the bicycle-riding habit. When one first gets 
on a bicycle, there is a great mass of sensations and a vivid 
consciousness of striving. This massive experience is soon 
supplemented by more experience arising from contact with 
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the ground* and the necessity of disentangling one’s self 
from the capsized object of attention. Little by little one 
gets so that he can pick out from this mass of experience 
the handlebars and the road ahead. As long as he holds 
tightly to the one and keeps his eyes fixedly on the other, 
matters seem to improve. The tight gripping of the handle- 
bars gives the leai ner warning, through the sense of touch, 
of the slightest turning of the wheel, and thus one comes 
to avoid disaster by responding to these early danger sig- 
nals. The eyes fixed on the path notify one of a change in 
relation of the body to the jiluml-line and also deviations 
from the safe line of progress. The learner’s consciousness 
will not exhibit all the facts with equal distinctness. He 
will see in the center and focus of consciousness the road,* 
and then more road. The rest of the content of conscious- 
ness will b"' a vast, unanalyzed muss of what we call, for 
want of a better term, feeling.” This so-called feeling is 
not pleasure or displeasure ; it is strain and tension. The 
rider is stretching every nerve, and is full of experience but 
not of detailed knowledge of his acts. A week later the 
paths m the nervous system will be organized so that the 
movements are satisfactory, but there will be no knowledge 
on the learner’s part of the details of his adjustments. 
The intimations of loss of equilibrium which come through 
hand and eye now set up corrective mo\cments without 
delay and without fail. The road has expanded into the 
countiyside, and our rider thinks about the landscape. 
The content of his consciousness is what he sees; and 
all the feelings of bodily adjustment combme as a vague, 
undifferentiated margin of experience. Unless some new 
motive arises, he will never bring into the focus of thought 
the sensations of pressure from the handlebars and sensations 
of bodily movement which come from his efforts to main- 
tain equililn'ium. He has achieved a result without study- 
ing the process of his achievement. The details of how he 
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reached the result he does not know, for they were in his 
mind only a vague, massive feeling. The more perfect liis 
adjustment the less motive there is to analyze the situation. 

Analysis superimposed on Habit 

One motive which might lead a bicycle rider to analyze 
his experience would be the necessity of teaching someone 
else. The analysis in this case would be greatly aided by 
the fact that one could watch in his pupil each stage -of 
adjustment from the outsider’s point of view. The expert 
rider sees the learner tipping and trying to recover by a 
sudden jerk. This is the wrong way to act. What is the 
♦right way? Now the expert realizes that he moves the 
front wheel in the direction in which he feels the bicycle 
tipping, so as to increase the breadth of his supporting base, 
and gradually recovers equilibrium by a slow movement. 
The whole process is thus reviewed analytically by first 
being looked at from the outside. The result in the mind 
of one who has made such an analysis is a curious mixture 
of images of someone else, images of one’s self as though 
looked at from the outside, and sensations of tipping and 
movements of recovery. 

Another good illustration of the analytical process neces- 
sary to understand one’s skill appears when one tries to 
teach someone to hold his hands as he should to perform 
some manual trick involving both the right and left hands. 
One can move his own hands in the proper succession, but 
he is so confused by trying to guide the other person’s 
hands in a relation which always presents itself in vision 
in the reverse that analysis is almost impossible. 

It will be recognized from the examples which have been 
discussed that analysis does not naturally arise in the course ; 
of ordinary experience. One must get a new point of view 
if he is to make an analysis. If he does not deliberately ' 
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place himself outside of the ordinary experience, he will 
tend to think only of the outlying circumstances. The 
most striking evidences of tliis are the mistakes which peo- 
ple make in regard to their performances. Thus the un- 
trained workman is likely to think the wood is hard rather 
than to recognize that his tool is dull. The tired bicycle 
rider thinks something is wrong with his wheel because it is 
so hard to move his legs. In both these cases the analysed 
are wrong because they are guided by accidental prejudices. 
Consciousness is thus seen to be, in many cases, an unsafe 
guide in the description of a habit. The habit may depend 
on certain complexes of sensation and may operate under 
the guidance of these sensations, while analyses, prompted 
by other motive, may follow other and often unsafe lines. 

Advantages of Analysis 

On the other hand, it is perfectly clear from the fore- 
going discussion that personal habits furnish unlimited 
opportunities for the exercise of analysis. One may sub- 
stitute for the accidental and often incorrect analysis of 
ordinary life true and well-directed analysis of a scientific 
type, provided he directs his attention to the experience as 
a real problem. Thus the boy who makes a careful study 
of the construction of his tool before he begins to use it 
will have his attention turned inward to his direct experi- 
ences more than does the ordinary individual. Note how 
the teeth of a saw are set; which way ought it to cut? 
Note that one side of a chisel is beveled and the other is 
straight. Note that one may take hold of a hammer near 
the head or far away. Each of the analyses will help a 
novice, especially if the teacher has worked out clearly in 
his own experience the meaning of the adjustments. The 
analysis makes a student especially sensitive to certain 
impressions which will guide him in his activities. Thus, 
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following the example suggested a moment ago, if the 
student realizes that one side of a chisel has a different 
function from the other side, he will be prepared to take 
advantage of the sensations which come to him during the 
use of the tool. If he did not make the preliminary analysis, 
he would receive from the total situation a mass of impres- 
sions, and this mass of impressions would gradually work 
itself out into some degree of skill without any analysis. 

Education and Analysis 

Analysis is a different kind of mental process from direct, 
habitual contact. Consider the beginner who has made an 
analysis of his tool and observed his material. In the first 
place, his analysis usually employs a different sefc d| sensa- 
tions from those which control his acts. lie uses tils‘eye in 
making his analysis. His sense of touch is the one which 
is called into play during direct action. 

The union of preliminary analysis and practical adjust- 
ment is accordingly a larger experience than practical ac- 
tivity taken by itself or visual analysis taken by itself. This 
larger experience, which includes the practical contact with 
the object and also the preliminary analysis, has certain ad- 
vantages over either practical adjustment alone or analysis 
alone. A person who has made a visual analysis appears at 
times to be in a position to concentrate attention upon the 
various aspects of the tool experience which he would not 
have noticed if he had not made the analysis. This leads 
at times to precision of adjustment. At other times the 
effort to analyze the situation seems to cause distraction 5 
that is, if one tries to keep in mind all of the elements of 
his complex experience, he may find that he is distracted 
by the effort to include so much in his consciousness, It is 
frequently pointed out by practical teachers that ope must 
not be self-conscious during the performance of the act itself. 
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must concentrate his whole attention upon the object 
with which he is dealing. If he tries to think of his own 
hand, and his own relation to tlie tool, and the relation of 
the tool to tlie material, he may get into so elaborate a state 
of consciousness that he will embarrass himself and be 
hindered in what would otherwise be a relatively simple 
and sti’aightforward perfoimance. 

The relating of practical experience and analysis, there- 
fore, constitutes one of the important problems of educa- 
tional courses in the manual arts. The child in the workshop 
not be self-conscious about his acts to the extent of 
interfering with his woik. Some practical teachers are so 
impressed with this danger of distraction that tliey prefer 
to omit all possible reh^rence to the anal;yses that seem to 
them to be too theoretical and remote. On the other hand, 
it must be recognized in many cases that while progress is 
slower under these distracting conditions of analysis, the 
ultimate achi(‘vement of the highest skill is promoted and 
the efficieiuy of the worker increased. When there is no 
analysis, habits of action are likely to become fixed early 
in the individual’s training. On the other hand, where one 
has studied tlie relation between the tool and the material 
he is open to all sorts of suggestions for change in method, 
and these suggestions of change constitute in later experi- 
ence a very great advantage, because after one has mastered 
the total complex situation and has learned how to use the 
tool, and has at the same time learned how to think about 
its use, he will have a very productive line of comparison 
opened up before him. lie will distinguish between his own 
successful and unsuccessful acts and will note what are the 
elements of highest success. He will know^ how to borrow 
from other workers, for he will know how to watch them. 
In short, his whole activity will be raised to a high level 
of comparative study. 
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Analysis necessaby in Progressive Behavior 

There are two types of practical workmen in every trade. 

- The one type of workman has acquired practical skill and 
has never thought about the way in which his skill was 
acquired, nor has he thought about the reasons why he is 
skillful. He works in a routine fashion, his activities be- 
coming more and more solidified in the direction in which 
he started by accident at the beginning of his training. His 
methods become more and more fixed, and the wh^^tti- 
tude of mind comes to be that of an unquestioning v^^er, 
relying absolutely on the habits and controls which he has 
always used. The other class of workmen will always be 
looking for possible improvements in method, and they will 
succeed ki introducing innovations in their own modes of 
activity which will be economical, or at least will be tested 
with reference to their economy. They look upon every 
situation as an object of interest and as an object of study. 
This group of men will find in the practical arts an oppor- 
tunity for continuous mental development. . » 

This last remark brings us to one of the crucial difficul- 
ties in the organization of practical work as a part of the 
school curriculum. If one goes into the manual-training 
shop and cultivates certain habits of adjustment, but makes 
no analysis of the situations in wdiicli he works, the progress 
of his course of study will be entirely different in this sht)p 
work from his progress in any other field, because shop work 
which is done without any analysis requires less and less 
attention to the act itself. We express this fact by saying 
^ that a habit requires less and less concentration as it becomes 
more fixed. The second course in manual training to such 
a student is not likely to be any more instructive than was 
the first. Indeed, we may describe the situation as it fre- 
‘ quently appears in manual-training shops by saying that 
there is ho progressive enlargement of the scope of work 
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in successive courses. The student might just as well have 
^one the problems which he encounters in tiie second and 
third year during liis first year of work. He becomes merely 
a more fixed and established artisan without becoming more 
intelligent^ ,TlSre is no intellectual progress involved in 
the training. On the other hand, academic courses usually 
show a very distinct line of increase of breadth and scope 
of interest. As one goes forward in a course in arithmetic 
to a course in algebra, he comes on new topics and new 
interests. If he can be shown the connection between these 
newer interests and the older interests with which he has 
been working, he will himself -be distinctly aware of the 
intellectual progress of the work from stage to stage. In 
the same one studies a foreign language he becomes 

increasingly cons nous of the wider vocabulary which he 
accumul^ites and of the richer mental content which comes 
to him t|ppugh the new books which he is able to read. 
Progression within the course is one of the greatest advan- 
tages that the older and more highly organized subjects 
present in ihe course of study. If manual training cannot 
in some way secure the same type of progressive interest, 
it will never commend itself as a school subject. This criti- 
cism of manual training cannot be met by simply enlarging 
th^ type of product which the student makes in fhe later 
years of his course. One finds at the present time that stu- 
dents in the second year are supposed to be stimulated to 
continue their work with enthusiasm and interest merely 
because they are making something large or because their 
interests are turned to considerations outside the work itself, 
such as the idea of making something useful in the home 
or in the school. Such interest is foreign to the training 
which the course is supposed to give ; and unless the course 
itself can devise some means of keeping alive the .intellec- 
tual interests of the students, there is no probability that 
an external motive will save it from formalism. 
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Educational Value of Manual Arts 

The lack of clearness among teachers regarding the 
purpose of manual training, and regarding the best form 
which this work may take on, is reflected in a controversy 
which has long been going on about the place of manual 
work in the schools. One party of teachers is in favor of 
the general introduction of manual training into all schools, 
on the ground that there is a unique type of education 
which can be derived from such a course.^ 

These “"educators are anxious to have every child in the 
school required to take such a course. They say that it is 
well even for the boy who is to go into one of the pro- 
fessions that he shall get into the shop and le|rn the use 
of tools. Sometimes they justify this position in detail by 
saying that he will get a kind of experience in the shop 
which he does not get elsewhere. He will learn ,^ow to use 
his hands, and he will get a direct contact with nature 
which he can acquire through no other means. Again^ they 
sometimes put the matter in the form of an argument in 
favor of social experience.^ They say that it is well for the 
boy who is going into a profession to have the same kind* 
of experience that is had by the workers who deal with " 
material things. Such a boy will have a larger appreciation 
of the functions in society of the mason and the stdneworker. 
He will have a larger interest in the manufacturing processes 
with which he will come into indirect, social contact. 

This group of teachers who are strongly in favor of 
courses in manual training is opposed by two groups of 
- critics. The first group say that manual training does not 
cultivate a high degree of skill. The conditions of work in 

1 A. McArthur, Education in its Relation to Manual Industry. 
D. Appleton and Company, 1895. See also C. M. Woodward, Manual 
Training in Education. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 

2 G. fCerschensteiner, Education for Citizenship. Rand McNally & 
Company, 1911. 
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the schools are not enough like* conditions of work in the 
shop. There is too much spreading of the worker's energy 
over loose, general activities. Let us give up manual 
training and have trade training.^ Trade training will be 
like real shop work. Get a good workman and put him in 
charge. Let skill be cultivated in the well-known fashion 
in which appro itices have always learned. 

TJie other group of critics aie those who say there is not 
enough training of the mind in a shop course. There is 
nothing to make a think, and nothing on which he can 
be examined when'"fhe work is done. 

The problems suggested by these various contention/ 
regarding handwork in the schools never called more ur- 
gently for solution than in this day and age, when techni- 
cal schools are iucrcasing in number and the demand for 
skilled labor is being vigorously set forth by practical men 
in the business or Id. 

The Reaction of Manual Arts on the Individual 

W< may note again that there are problems suggested 
in these discussions which go beyond the tec hnical courses 
themselves and relate to the influence of the technical arts 
on the whole life and thought of the student. How far 
does the acquisition of skill make the student more appreci- 
ative of industry ? How far does the mastery of a trade 
prepare one to think out new problems of a practical or theo- 
retical type ? Conversely, how far should the school attempt 
to maintain its traditional program, and how far should it 
give up language subjects for the practical subjects? 

Some of these questions can be stated in a concrete form. 
Here is a boy who has made a table in the manual-training 
shop. He knows how difficult it is to fit together the parts. 

1 David Snedden, The Problem of Vocational Education, pp. 43 ft, 
Houghton Mifflin Company (Riverside Educational Monograph), 1910. 
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Will he ever look at a table again without considerkig how 
well or how badly it is put together ? Here is a girl who 
has learned to sew. Will she ever lose her critical insight 
into the quality of workmanship exhibited in a garment ?. 
Evidently practical skill is accompanied by the cultivation 
of insights which are difficult to acquire unless one has 
actually constructed a typical thing. 

We are told also that shop work is very helpful in the 
training of students because each piece of work requires 
S'ffidelity to the materials used whiSh is more rigid than 
the fidelity required in merely reciting a verbal recitation 
to a class teacher. One may give an ambiguous answer, but 
he cannot drive an ambiguous nail. This demand for strict 
conformity to natural law is said to be very good for students. 

Efficiency depends on Adequacy of Instruction 

The striking fact, when all these claims have been 
recorded, is that manual training has sometimes failed to 
justify itself as a school subject, while in other cases it has 
served a most useful purpose. Here, as in other subjects, 
it is evidently no inherent characteristic of the course. itself 
which brings advantage to the student ; advantage appears 
or fails to appear because of the mental processes which 
the student cultivates during the course. 

Our problem, therefore, is not to accept any general 
statement about the virtues or defects of manual arts, but 
to study their mental relations. 

Experiments on Relation of Theory and Practice 

On one aspect of this subject we have much evidence of 
a definite type to which we now turn. We have experi-^ 
mental stud® which show certain of the relations between 
theory and ^|jtical behavior. In such a study it is easily 
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possible to set up a situation in which some practical ac- 
tivity can be definitely measured. Into this practical situa-. 
tion we then inject theory at a time and under conditions 
which make it possible to measure the practical activity 
again and discovei whethei the if^jecJon of theory has aided ^ 
or hindered in the perfection of the activity. Such an ex- 
perimental situation as this was set up by requiring two 
groups of boys iii the fifth and six grades to hit a target 
under water. To do this, when the taiget is looked at 
obliquely from above, is a task requiring some readjustment 
of the boy’s ordinary habit of throwing a dart, because the 
light which comes from the target is refT*acted as it leaves 
the water and, as a result, there is an apparent displacement 
of the target. Furthermore, the amount of apparent dis- 
placement will differ when the depth of the water is changed. 

The two. groups of boys selected for the experiment were 
made as nearly alike as possible by including in each group 
some boys wlio were described by the teachers as bright, 
some who were described by the teacher as slow, and a 
number of mediocres. Such educational experiment should 
always be tried on groups, otherwise I’esults will be obscured 
by marked individual differences. The two groups were 
kept entirely apart from each other so that there was no 
possibility of a disturbance entering into the experiments 
through conference between the two groups. The one group 
wa.s allowed to acquire experience without any instruction 
whatsoever. They were simply set at the task of hitting 
the target. The second group was given a preliminary 
explajiation of what is meant by refraction and how the 
apparent displacement of the target is produced. The ex- 
planation thus given to the second group constituted the 
only distinguishing characteristic between the two groups. 
It may therefore be said that one group had the theory of 
the situation, while the other had no theoretical training. 
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Theory no Substitute for Practice 

The result showed that the two groups of boys required 
the same length of time to learn how to hit the target under 
water. This first result of the experiment shows with per- 
fect clearness that one cannot substitute theory for practical 
experience. One can know something about refraction, 
but if he has to deal witli it he must learn to make his 
readjustments to the practical situation by actual readjust- 
m®nt^f his movements, and this actual readjustment of his 
movements apparently will take place at a no more rapid 
rate than it does for any intelligent person who starts out 
to accomplish the practical task. In terms of our earlier 
discussion it may be said that the theory of refraction had 
to do with the visual part of the total experience. An analy- 
sis of the visual facts could not be carried over directly into 
hand movement, hence the time required in making the 
hand adjustment was not produced through a preliminary 
analysis of the visual facts. 

Theory facilitates Adaptation to New Conditions 

After both groups of boys had thus mastered the practi- 
cal situation the experiment was modified by changing the 
depth of water. This change in the depth of water is fol- 
lowed, of course, by a change in the apparent displacement 
of the target. This change in the apparent displacement of 
the target turned out to be a source of very great confusion 
to the boys who had had no theoretical training. They had 
learned how to deal with one situation in which the target 
was under water, and they had at the outset of the ex- 
periment such natural experiences as any boy brings to a 
task of this type, but the new situation produced by chang- 
ing the depth of the water did not correspond to either of 
these sets of experiences which they had mastered. They 
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consequently oscillated between the newly acquired expe- 
rience with the first depth of water and the earlier, natural 
experience, which had nothing to do with water at all. 
They were doubly confused in their efforts to master the 
new situation. 

The psychology of this confusion is the- same as that 
which is often exhibited in practical life. Many men who 
are. called upon to face a new practical situation are con- 
fused bei-ause of their earlier training and because of their 
fixed, unanal3zed modes of behavior. It is a well-known 
fact in the trades that men who lia^^e long been ac( 3 Ustomed 
to one method of operation are very much confused by the 
introduction of new miit hods, such as new machinery or a new 
type of material. Their very training prevents them from ex- 
hibiting the kind of flexibility that would be presented by 
a novice unacquainted with earlier methods of adjustment. 

As contrasted with these bo3c^ who had no theoretical 
training, the group of boys who knew the theory of refrac- 
tion presented an entirely different result. These boys who 
knew the thcoiy of the situation adapted themselves rapidly 
to the new depth of water. Their ability to deal with the 
new situation grew out of the fact that this new situation 
was recognized, because of the theoiy whidi riiey studied, in 
its true i elation to. their earlier experiences. The theory had 
put all their experiences — those without \Aater, those with 
the earlier depth, and finally those with the new depth — in 
a single scheuic of thought. Thev were aware of the fact that 
there are gradations in apparent displacement, and when 
the)" encountered a second depth of water they felt able to 
deal with it promptly and efliciently. In other words, after 
they had mastered one practical situation and had compre- 
hended it in the light of their theoretical knowledge, they 
were able to take up rapidly and with all of the advantages 
of earlier experience a new problem which involved both 
practical adjustment and analysis. 
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Theoey a Summaey op Experience 

Theory is nothing more nor less than the general state- 
ment of accumulated experience. A scheme of thought or 
a scheme of experience will be stated in the form of a gen- 
eral theory when a whole series of variations can be included 
under a single general^ statement. The individual who 
knows this single general statement can master a series 
of experiences more readily and accurately, because 'he 
knows where to turn his attention and how to harmonii;e 
his individual experiences. 

The case is the same as that which was discussed earlier 
in speaking of the sensory controls which appear when one 
is using a tool. If one knows how the tool looks and the 
principle upon which it is constructed, he is in a position 
later when he comes to use this tool to turn his attention to 
the phases of experiences which will be most useful in guid- 
ing him. So theory helps the practical worker to guide his atj 
tention and to understand the situation in wliich he hast^me. 

Theory and Pragtioae Behavior Separate in 
Nature and Development 

If one studies the development of theoretical knowledge 
in the history of the race, he will see that this statement is 
wholly justified by the way in which theory has developed. 
We shall come later to the full discussion of science as a 
subject of school training, but it may be pointed out in this 
connection that the development of science or. theory is not 
the same as the development of practical skill. There are 
races which have grown very skillful in the arts but have 
known nothing of scientific method. Conversely, there have 
been periods when abstract forms of thought have far out; 
stripped practical activities. The greatest problem of mod- 
em society is to take the results of science into industry 
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and refine the industrial arts under the guidance of theory^. 
The attainment of this desirable end is impeded, however, 
by the fact that science often develops in one mind while ’ 
skill develops in aiiothei individual. Even where the scien- 
tific knowledge and practical skill appear in a single indi- 
vidual, it often happens that this individual fails to apply 
such science as he knows to practical activities which he 
takes up at a time when his science lies dormant. 

One of the most striking facts in human mental life is the 
possibility of two experiences failing to influence each other 
though they present the possibilities of productive combina- 
tion. The student studies physics during one hour, and then 
goes into the shop and uses all the laws of mechanics ; but 
because the workshop presents these facts in a different 
form, he fails to Tecognize them. The girl takes chemistry 
and cooking and fails to see the relation between the two, 

* Theory and Language 

The psychology of this situation is perfectly clear in the 
light of our earlier studies. Theory is ordinarily a form of 
verbal reaction ; practical life is a form of hand reaction. 

The boy who tries to hit a target, for example, does not 
use his vocal cords in this effort at all. He uses Kis hand ; 
and the experiences wliich he gets thi*ough his eye and 
thiough his contact with the dart issue in a muscular ad- 
justment of the hand and arm. If now one turns the boy’s 
attention away from the actual throwing of the dart and 
points out to him the ray of light as it travej’ses the water 
and the air, the boy’s mode of reaction to the situation 
which he contemplates is likely to be a verbal reaction. 
He describes the situation to himself. This description of 
the situation is not a practical movement of the hand 
and arm, nor can it be brought, as we saw above, into 
relation to practical movements of the hand and arm 
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without some practice and without some contact with new 
and complicated opportunities to convert theory in to practice. 
Persistent effort to adjust behavior to different depths of 
water may develop a more comprehensive form of conscious- 
ness, including both verbal description and hand activity. 

Opposition between Theory and Practice 
IN Education 

This distinction between a ^rbal description and prac- 
tical reaction is constantly brought to the attention of the 
student of education. No more notable illustration of this 
distinction can be offered to the teacher than the distinc- 
tion which presents itself in one’s own professional experi- 
ence. One may study the theory of school discipline and 
yet be wholly unable when it comes to practical contact 
with students to make the sort of move which will secure 
good discipline. Theory, on the one side, is a verbal d^ri|^- 
tion of a situation ; practical activity, on the^other, calls 
for all sorts of adjustments to social complexities, and the 
practical adjustments involved are essentially different in 
character from the mere verbal statements. 

Industry has again and again shown itself to be divorced 
from science ; and science has very frequently gone, in its 
theoretical statements, very far away from the practical 
situations that arise in ordinary industry. So sharp is the 
antithesis between science and industry m some cases that 
both parties to the discussion have felt keenly their sepa- 
ration from each other. The theoretical student has been 
regarded as a mere juggler with words, while the practical 
operator has been thought of as an unintelligent workman 
incapable of analyzing his own experiences and certainly 
unable to transmit to others through clear statements the 
habits which he himself has acquired. 
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Instruction in Application Solution of Problem 

The antithesis will continue so long as one form of be- 
havior is cultivated without a olear recognition of the pos- 
sibility ot bringing it into productive relation to the other. 
There must be a higher form of expeiience than that which 
connects itself with skill of hand or ilucncy of verbal ex- 
pression. Let us adopt the term " application ’’ as a general 
term to signify the relating of two systems of experience 
to each other. Our probleua then beccunes the problem of 
determining how language can be applied to the indus- 
trial aits, and how the industrial arts can be applied to 
language activities. 

Primitive Forms of LexVrning 

Behavior of a practical sort is undoubtedly the original 
mode of adjustment, both in the animal kingdom and in 
primitive races. The technical student of psychology notes 
in his studies of such primitive behavior that it develops 
tlirough trial and error. The animal wdiich finds itself in 
a trap or in an inclosure of any kind tries to escape by 
seeking an exit, now at one point and now at another. It 
.runs blindly about from j)lace to place and tries every pos- 
sible adjustment. If by accident it makes the right sort of 
adjustment it may escape from the trap. Success in this 
case is due merely to energy in keeping up all sorts of 
lines of endeavor. 

The same general formula explains man’s efforts to edu- 
cate animals. One trie?^ to get an animal to perform a trick. 
He keeps the animal stimulated until finally by a fortu- 
nate combination of (‘ircumstances the animal does what is 
wanted. One must be very prompt in rewarding the animal. 
The reward gives a satisfaction which tends to lead to a 
repetition of the successful adjustment. Undoubtedly many 
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human adjustments are of exactly the same type. The work- 
man who, as an apprentice, is given a certain tool learns in 
the ^^rse of his experience some of the skillful methods of 
using this tool. He tries one method after another without 
being very fully aware of the fact that he is introducing 
modifications, until finally by some fortunate accident he 
succeeds in hitting upon a relatively economical method of 
doing the work. Satisfied with this accidental adjustment, 
he now goes on working in that way and makes the adjust- 
ment more and more fixed by his constant repetition of* it. 
In an earlier connection it wa^ pointed out that there is 
little or no motive in practical life for any consideration 
of the details of such an adjustment. We sefe accordingly 
in many practical activities trial and error with little or no 
analytic thought. 

. t’ 

Higher Forms of Learning ' • 

Contrast with all of these examples of trial and e^rdr the 
way in which an intelligent man proceeds to, deal with a 
new situation. Let us assume for the moruent that a man 
has been caught as was the animal which we used in an 
earlier illustration. The man in the trap sits down and 
carefully considers every phase of the situation. If he. 
should begin to run around as the animal does, trying now 
this point of attack and now that, we should say of him"" 
that he is unintelligent; but his deliberate consideration 
of the total situation marks him as an intelligent man, and 
his intellectual processes are evidently being appealed to 
as important 'means of extricating him from the difficulty 
in which he finds himself. The way in which the man is 
using his mental experiences in this case may be described 
somewhat as follows ; He first takes into his consciousi^dife 
the situation that lies before him. He sees with his eyes or 
hears with his ears or feels with his hands the situation as 
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it now stands. He then proceeds to concentrate his atten- 
tion upon the different elements of this situation. He does 
not trf to move these elements themselves, but he fixes 
his attention upon certain aspects of the situation as these 
appear in liis mind. We have desciibed this sort of proc- 
ess in an earlier coiinev‘tion as an ajialysis of the situation. 
We may now put the matter in this fc^rm : The individual 
has a conscious process which is a legitimate substitute for 
the objects about him, and he works over this conscious 
process preparatory to dealing with the practical situation. 
Having now analyzed the situation in his own conscious- 
ness, he brings to bear upon that phase of the situation 
which seems to him to be the most worthy of attack all 
of the memories and experiences of the past. He says to 
himself : ” There is no use in trying to get out in that direc- 
tion, because the bars are evidently iiuich too strong. There 
is no use in trying to do anything here, because the wall is 
too compact and thick. I can, however, by putting together 
these andThese pieces of wood that I find on the other side 
of the cage get to a point where I may be able to reach 
over the wall.” This mental process of rearranging expe- 
rienc# in the mind before one attempts to deal with the 
outside world shows the great advantage of mental read- 
justment over physical readjustment. It is proper to say that 
one tries a great many experiments in Ihs imagination, and 
in a sense it is legitimate to call that also a method of trial 
and error ; bu t the point is, this kind of trial and error which 
one carries on in consciousness is very economical as con- 
trasted with the kind of trial and error which the animal 
exhibits when he goes from point to point in the trap and 
makes futile efforts to attack now this and now that part 
of the situation. Man has created for himself a world of 
imaginary experiences in the midst of which he tries to work 
out adjustments. He tries to see whether new elements 
of experience may be piled together; and if his conscious 
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efforts at readjustment satisfy his mind, he may then later 
try to realize in the external world these readjustments which 
he has worked out first of all in his conscious imagination. 

Language a General Instrument of Application 

Thus far in describing the thought-processes of the 
intelligent man we have spoken in terms which did not 
clearly depict these processes as forms of behavior. The 
form of activity which is indispensable for such considera- 
tions as we have been describing is language. The man 
talks matters over with him'self. lie tries now this formula, 
now that. When he says to himself, " The wall is too 
strong,” he is classifying his present visual experiences 
under the whole of his past experience, and that past ex- 
perience has been marked and deposited for future use 
with the label ” strong.” The very power of discrimination 
by which he turns attention, now to this point, now to 
that, depends on his use of words as guides to his mental 
processes. Discrimination, comparison, recall of experi- 
ences, classification of experiences, are not terms which 
imply lack of action. On the contrary, every one'^is an 
active term, and the chief instrument of human life in 
each of these processes is language. 

In short, language is the means which man has devised 
of rearranging his ideas. He first developed language as 
an instrument of social relations. He took up the facts of 
experience and passed them on to his neighbor. But very 
soon he found that a mode of behavior which would shift 
ideas from mind to mind might advantageously be used for 
private ends as well as social, and so man turned language 
into a means of private adaptation. Language is a means 
of self-adjustment, an instrument of personal recoil upon 
one’s own mental material. It is* an active instrument for 
assorting and rearranging ideas. 
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Play of Ideas 

There is something very fascinating about the readjust* 
ment of ideas in one’s own mind. The little child enjoys 
putting ideas together just because he finds ideas so easy, 
to rearrange, lie finds the real Avorld, which he pushes 
around with his hands, very stubborn. So he puts together 
ideas with all the freedom of limitless possibilities of re- 
adjustment. Some day he will learn the hard lesson that 
this free putting together of ideas is sometimes useless 
and often worse than useless as a preparation for practical 
life. M^rc facility in recombinations of ideas is not the 
final goal of verbal training. 

Gome back to our man caught in a trap. He wants to 
distribute his ideas with a view to preparing for escape. 
Escape means movement of hands and legs. Consideration 
means rearrangement of ideas with the aid of language. It 
will be well for our prisoner if he has learned to rearrange 
ideas and use words in such a way that he can guide his 
practical behavior by his carefully considered plans. It will 
be well for him if he has cultivated such a control of his 
hands and legs that they can ultimately turn into practical 
acts what his verbal considerations have worked out in his 
mind. In short, there is a higher form of adjustment than 
that exhibited either in gross bodily movements or in the 
finer movements of articulation. The two forms of behavior 
must be made to influence and promote each other* 

Error in rearranging Ideas 

This has been the great struggle of human thought. 
Often the inner reaction is fantastic, unpractical, unsafe as 
a guide to life. The result is that many people profess to 
be skeptical about the value of intelligent readjustments. 
The race as a whole, however, has undoubtedly reached 
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an entirely different conclusion. Human experience differs 
from animal experience in the fact that human experience 
is primarily an experience based upon theoretical considera- 
tions and readjustments. The man who is about to do a 
piece of work sits down and plans it carefully, because the 
race has found that it is on the whole very much ipore 
economical in point of material and in point of energy to 
proceed after one has made a very careful plan. 

When one reaches on such grounds the conclusion that 
it is desirable to develop a relation between practice and 
theory, and when one bears in mind the conclusion which 
has been emphasized through- this ehaj)ter and earlier 
chapters, — that there is a fundamental difference between 
theoreticiil processes and practical processes, — he sees that 
there is an important problem in education in developing 
the power of translating theory into practice and practice* 
jnto theory. Theory is not identical with practice nor 
does the existence of practical experience insure theoreti- 
cal insight. Consequently, in the school one must makfe’ 
an effort to bridge over the chasm between the two. ,Wo 
must say to the student who has studied physics that^e 
ought to try to work out some of the principles of phj^jgs 
in a practical way, and we may say to the student offlp- 
chanics in the shop that it is his business to underslShd 
the theoretical principles under which he does his work. 
It is not necessary for the student to work out the relation 
between theory and practice in every possible case. If he 
can work out a few simple cases he will be in possession 
of a principle of transition from theory to practice, and the 
reverse, which will stand him in good stead in many new 
situations where this transition from the one type of ex- 
perience to the other must be w'orked out. The ordinary 
school has long realized the importance of making the 
transition from theory tb practical applications. In almost 
every course of training we find^ some effort to show the 
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student the avenues of such application. We have n6t 
taken advantage, however, to the extent which we might, 
of the possibility, of developing science in the presence of 
practical experience t^pugh analysis of this experience. Wp 
have taught physics and told students that the mechanical^ 
world is based upon physics. We have not developed fully 
the practice of teaching students how to make something 
with tools and then to subject this activity to the analysis 
which will make' them aware of the way i^ which theory 
can be attached to industry. * 

Union of Theory and Practice 

If now we can realize as the outcome of our study of 
the relation theory and practice the importance of 

moving bacl^^Sl^Jortli from theory to practice and from 
practice to if we can realize that this movement 

backward anjppfirvvard between the two forms of experi- 
ence must ’bp mkda a matter of explicit endeavor in the 
school, we shall have added to our course of study an im- 
portant series of exercises which are neither purely theo- 
retical on the one hand nor purely practical on fire other. 

No school can accomplish this purpose without including 
in its program both verbal ^reactions and hand reactions. 
Schools have long tried the experiment of inculcating 
theory and relying on later life to supply the opportunities 
for application, but the outcome has been unsatisfactory. 
If one thinks of industry as a training school in which 
skill is emphasized to the entire neglect (in most cases) of 
science, again the pitiful plight of the worker in a modern 
factory bears testimony to the unsuccess of a training which 
omits theory. We come back to the conclusion that the 
school must include both theory and practice for the sake 
of producing that highest type of human experience — 
a single comprehensive union of theory and practice. 
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Difficulties arising out of Specialization 

This is a lesson which must be taken to heart on both 
sides of the discussion. The teacher of science must not 
refuse to deal with shop work, nor can the teacher of 
manual training get on without science. The two must 
work together. That there has been lack of sympathy in 
the past is due to the fundamental, psychological differ- 
ences between theoretical and practical ^^tivity. The two 
types of activity may gvovr up apart from each other. 
Often the manual-arts teacher illustrates this fact in his 
lack of knowledge of science. He does not know enough 
of mechanical science to state the facts of experience which 
would be encountered in the shop in the formulas of 
mechanical science. Furthermore, he is very ^frequently so 
absorbed in the practical adjustment of thai^ools to certain 
types of material that he does not realize |t|l|4>ossibilities 
of a scientific study of the facts with wliic^-^e is dealing. 
He very frequently expresses loudly his opposition to the 
use of books and stigmatizes language as an unworthy 
form of expression. Conversely, the student of science- 
shows a like onesidedness when he looks down upon hand- 
work as unworthy of recognition in the schools. For him 
handwork is an unintellectual form of endeavor. It has 
no relation whatsover to thought-processes which are of 
^a high and elevated type. 

When the student of science and the student of manual 
training have to meet in the faculty meetings for the pur- 
pose of deciding how students shall be trained, each makes 
an eft’ort to secure as much time for his special line of 
work as possible ; and each regards it as highly desirable that 
the other’s subject should be limited to as short a period 
as is consistent with the popular demand for variety in the 
high-school course. If one should propose to a manual- 
training teacher that part of the time in his course be given 
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to training in the theory of mechanics, he would probably 
reply that the student gets too much theory now, and what 
is needed is some practical contact with real things. Con- 
versely, if the student of physics were urged to do a little 
manual training in the physics laboratory, he would prob- 
ably offer as a substitute the conventional laboratory ex- 
periments in which the apparatus has been carefully made 
in some distant city and so arranged that the student 
can hardly fail to set up the different pieces in the way 
intended by the manufacturer. The school thus actually 
fosters the divorcement between theory and practice. 

There S another element of the situation which exaggeri^ 
ates this separation between the two subjects. Both sub- 
jects are supposed to accomplish as much as possible within 
their own fields. The teacher feels pressed for time because 
in the manual-training shop he must introduce the student 
to fourteen different tools and to several projects which 
belong in his particular course. The teacher of physics 
has a textbook in hand and must get over the work in 
some fashion or other inside of a year. It makes no differ- 
ence at all to either of these teachers that the student will 
have to live after he finishes that particular year’s course ; 
and it does not seem to be very significant in the thought 
of either one of these teachers that the student will prob- 
ably forget something over three fourths of what he has 
learned in either course. A readjustment which would 
spend half of the time in each of these courses, actually 
making the transition in the student’s mind from theory’ 
to practice, or the reverse, would undoubtedly be in the 
long run economical of the student’s mental energy, and 
would make available for later life the small residuum 
of experience which is all that he can possibly carry away 
from either course. 
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' CORBELATION OF SCIENCE AND THE MANUAL ArTS 

The teadjustment here recommended is by no means as 
tanciful as it may seem to some whg have not considered 
the possibilities of working out such a combination. The 
effort has been made, with a good deal of success, in one 
of the German schools to make a combination of manual 
training and physics which shall be , advantageous to both 
subjects. Professor Freeman has made available in English 
h description of this experiment, in a review of the German ’ 
book, setting forth the course in detail. ^ 

Furthermore, the spirit of this suggestion has-been real- 
ized on a large scale in a number of experiments which are 
being tried in this country at the present time; namely, the 
experiments with part-time classes, which attempt to unite 
school work of the traditional sort with shop work carried 
on by students. In these part-time schemes the student is 
in school during one week or during one month, and dur- 
ing the following week or month is engaged in practical 
industrial work. The business of the school in this case is 
not to duplicate the work of the shop, but rather to bring to 
bear on the problems of the shop the science and mathematics 
and reading which the student would miss if he were en- 
grossed altogether in the practical industries. On the other 
hand, it is recognized that his reading and his study are 
taken up more enthusiastically because in his shop work he 
is constantly in the presence of practical problems Tfhich 
stimulate him to see the importance of his school studies.^ 

^ Manual Training in the Service of Physics,” School lievieWf 
Vol. XVII, 1909, p. 609, reviewing fully Physikalisfeher Arbeitsunterricht, 
by 0. Frey. Ernst Wunderlich, 1907. 

2 Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor, published by the government printing office, 1911. Special title of 
the report, ” Industrial Education. Part-time Schools,” pp. 200-205. 



CHAPTER XIII 

INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Rise and Development of Commercial Courses 

With the rapid growth of industrial education during 
recent years, there have appeared numerous psychological 
problems ‘‘which can perhaps best be introduced by describe 
ing the observations which one makes when he goes into 
the classes where work of this sort is being given. The 
earliest industrial courses to be organized in American high 
schools were the so-called commercial courses. Before the 
economic pressure was felt which is now driving the schools 
and the public at lai’ge to recognize the importance of 
training in the trades, there was a demand for clerks who 
could take charge of the shipping activities of the country. 
For a long time the United States has exported enormous 
amounts of raw material. This country has not needed, 
therefore, skilled laborers to make up its materials so much 
as shipping clerks and agents who could supervise trans- 
portation. At first the demand for clerks was met by* 
the organization of special schools entirely outside of the 
control of the public boards of education. Even to-day we 
have a large number of private business colleges. Some-* 
thing of the character of these institutions can be gathered 
from the special report prepared by the Chicago City Club 
on the private institutions in Chicago.^ In general it is 
shown in this report that the effort of these institutions is 

^ A Report on Vocational Training in Chicago by a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Education of the City Club of Chicago (Part III). 
Published by the City Club of Chicago, 191^. 
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to. gi¥e in the shortest possible time those essential forms 
of training which are required to bring the students into 
commercial offices. 

There can be no doubt at all that these institutions have 
discovered some of the most efficient methods for training 
stu4ents rapidly in business methods. They criticize the 
public schools for the long general courses which are re- 
quired of students, and undoubtedly secure a large part 
of their patronage because many people are convinced of 
the validity of these criticisms. 

The example of these numerous private business schools, 
together with the urgent demand on the part of students 
that they be equipped to enter profitable business engage- 
ments immediately upon graduation,, has led to the wide- 
spread organization of various kinds of commercial courses 
in the high schools of this country. ^ 

Emphasis on Kapid Execution 

If one attends the classes conducted by the commercial 
departments, as for example the classes in bookkeeping or 
business arithmetic or the exercises in stenography and 
typewriting, he finds that the methods of procedure are 
radically different from tlie methods of procedure which 
are common in the other courses administered in the school. 
One of the first ends of these courses is to secure rapid 
execution. The student is brought, as soon as he enters 
the course, to realize that one of the urgent demands of the 
business world is speed. In business arithmetic many of 
the short methods of work which are given to students are 
not explained with a view to a full comprehension of the 
scientific side of the subject. There is no time for a com- 
plete scientific explanation, and the student is not called 
upon to deal with this aspect of the matter. Bookkeeping 
also is, for the most part, taught as a series of conventions. 
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Those who take the course are impressed with the necessity 
of carrying out the work exactly as it is planned in the 
models which they use rather than with the necessity of 
understanding the fundamental reasons why this particular 
method of procedure is economical. 

If one reads the literature on typewriting, for example, 
he finds that there is very little discussion of the reason 
why a certain position of the hand or a certain course of 
training is economical. The student is directed what to do, 
' but even the teacher does not understand the reason for 
/ the formula. In one recent publication on typewriting, the 
question of the best position of the hand is discussed. 
Should one always go back to the home key in order that 
he may locate the other keys from this point of reference, 
or should there be a general position of the hand which is 
free .from definite reference to any single point? There 
seems to be no evidence beyond the testimony of certain 
interested observers, and this testimony is not carefully 
worked out in any exact way. This problem could, of 
course, be definitely solved by simple experiments. 

Emphasis on Imitation of Business Conditions 

A further general characteristic of these comqiercial 
courses is their effort to cultivate, so far as possible, condu 
tions that are exactly similar to those which appear in the 
industries. One finds in the commercial department that 
the furniture is made to approximate, as far as possible, the 
lJurniture of business offices. It seems necessary in teaching 
the forms of banking to have the physical paraphernalia of 
a bank as well as the general problems that confront that 
kind of an institution. 

Perhaps no clearer evidence of this disposition to demand 
conditions that are like those of the business world ban be 
found than that given in the reiterated statements that 
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business training and knowledge of the details of business 
operations are absolutely essential in the training of the^ 
teacher. This statement applies not only to the commercial 
courses, which were the origmal courses introduced in the 
high schools, but also in more emphatic form to all of the 
technical courses, which are rapidly following in the train 
of the commercial courses. A recent bulletin ^ issued by the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
lays great stress on the practical training of the teacher. 

The Teaining of Teachers 

In discussing the qualifications of industrial-school teach- 
ers, this report lays great stress upon actual contact with 
trade. 

The shop instructor must know his trade as fully as does a 
skilled journeyman : and in addition, must have knowledge of 
the technical methods in use m the trade together with the 
command of its drawing, mathematics, science and art. (P. 27.) r 

Even the teacher who has charge of subjects that aro-i 
related to the strictly technical subjects is described ^ 
follows : 

The ideal teacher of related subjects whom, admittedly,* in 
piactice it would be difficult to secmre in lai*ge*numbers, should 
have trade equipment. ... (P. 28.) 

Experience as a wage earner is an asset, as it enables one to 
gain a sympathetic insight into the needs of the worker, to 
understand the aims and purposes of the industrial school and 
its responsibility for the pupil and to the industry. ... (P. 29.) 

^ Bulletin No. 19^ The Selection and Training of Teachers for State- 
Aid Industrial Schools for Boys and Men.” Special report, issued 1914, 
by the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
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Individual Instruction 

Another characteristic of the commercial course which 
is very conspicuous to the observer is to be found^ in the 
fact that the work is very largely individual in character. 
The class in typewriting is not a social organization as is the 
class in history or science. Each member of the class is ac- 
quiring personal skill and is allowed to progress at a rate 
which is in keeping with his own development. He goes 
over a certain number of routine exercises, and as soon as 
he can produce a perfect copy of one of the exercises he is 
allowed to* progress to the next. Whether the other mem- 
bers of the class are keeping pace with him or not is a 
matter of indifference. The amount of recitation which 
one hears in the commercial department is relatively slight. 
The same statement may be repeated with regard to the 
technical courses carried on in the shop. 


Antithesis between Conventional Courses and 
Industrial Courses 

All of these examples, as well as the general discus- 
sions of the problem of industrial education which have 
recently been presented, emphasize the fact that there is a 
distinction between the ordinary school procedure and the 
procedure which is appropriate as one turns to a study of 
industry.^ 

This antithesis between industrial courses and the ordi- 
nary courses of the school program is not a mere matter of 
school organization. It implies a fundamentally divergent 

1 E. M. Leavitt, Examples of Industrial Education, especially chaps, vi^ 
xiv (Ginn and Company) ; J. M. Gillette, Vocational Education, espe- 
cially chaps. xi-xiii (American Book Company, 1910) , address by Andrew 
S. Dj:aper, ”Tbe Desirable Uniformity and Diversity in American Educa- 
tion,' ’ Proceedings of the National Edmation Association^ 1908, p. 215. 
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conception of the mental processes which are to be devel- 
oped in students and of the way in which society’s demands 
are to be presented to the growing individual. 

Let us consider briefly the psychological consequences of 
some of the characteristics of industrial courses which have 
been mentioned above. In the first place, what is the result 
of requiring that an act be performed at the highest possible 
speed? All that was said in the chapter on the psychol- 
ogy of skill about the difficulty of recognizing the sensa- 
tions which one employs in controlling his activities is 
pertinent to this discussion. If one has to work at a high 
rate of speed, his attention must always be concentrated 
upon the results of his work and he has little or no oppor- 
tunity to study his methods of procedure. Furthermore, 
there is little disposition to call in question those mode% 
of procedure which have been found in earlier practice to 
serve the purpose. 

The Relation of Scientific Studies in Industry 

Industry is seeing the importance at the present time of 
setting aside certain of its agents to examine very carefully 
the way in which workingmen move during each of the 
processes of their labor. These so-called efficiency experts 
are finding that the product which heretofore has been 
regarded by commercial concerns as entirely acceptable is 
ordinarily produced in a relatively uneconomical way. The 
standards of commerce up to this time have been the stand- 
ards of a general average of mediocre types of activity. 
The efficiency expert finds that by careful analysis pf some 
of these mediocre and relatively clumsy forms of activity 
he can produce a more efficient form of behavior. He brings 
into the commercial world an entirely new psychological atti- 
tude. It is the attitude of analyzing one’s movements for 
the purpose of improving the movements themsplves. To be 
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sure, the ultimate aim is an output which shall be cheaper 
and perhaps better than that which has been produced by 
the earlier methods. But the psychology of the situation is 
that for the time being attention is turned to the process 
itself, and this is made a subject of caieful analytical study. 

No clearer evidence could be found than this to show 
that there is a difference between the ordinary commercial 
attitude and the intellectual attitude which is common to 
science. The difficulty with a careful scientific study of 
one’s behavior is that it impedes the progress of the activity 
for the time being. One cannot deliberate about his activi- 
ties and work with the speed that is required in practical, 
competitive commerce. The laborer, therefore, is trained 
not to deliberate about his activities, but to go forward at 
the highest possible rate of speed. The business of the 
class which is to train the worker is thought of in the same 
spirit, and is held to consist in pointing out some of the 
methods of work which will bring the worker more promptly 
to the result and will suppress in his mind any inquiries 
as to the grounds for these different forms of behavior. He 
cannot be both a scientist and an efficient laborer in the short 
period of time which society has allotted him for his training. 

The psychologist finds himself confronted here by one of 
those large social questions which it is not possible fUr him 
to deal with inside the limits of his special science. How 
the individual is to get time for a scientific examination of 
commercial processes and likewise fill his place in the world 
as an efficient laborer is indeed a difficult social problem. 
®^So long as our manufacturing concerns are organized at 
the level of competition which is common at present, and 
so long as the diversities of human nature are as great as 
they are, the probabilities seem large that a uniform atten- 
tion to analysis of processes on the part of all studen.ts will 
hardly be attained in education. But if society is to make 
a. distinction between its members, and if the methods of 
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training the different membei^ of sorietj are to be sharply 
differentiated, there ought to be a clear cohsoiousness on 
the part of teachers of the effects on personality of ‘these 
social stratifications. For example, if it is contended that 
oommercial courses are good for everybdQy, the antithesis 
between commercial methods and scientific methods ought 
certainly to be borne in mind. If, on the other hand, the 
commercial courses are to be administered to a part of 
the school population and not to another part, again there 
should be a perfectly clear knowledge on the part of all’ 
that the distinction is a psychological distinction and not 
merely a distinction of specialized subject matter or content. 

Academic Standabds and Peactical Standaeds 

Again, let us consider the psychological difference be- 
tween the standards which are set up in the ordinary 
academic courses and the commercial courses. As indi- 
cated above, there is always an appeal in commercial 
courses to the standards accepted in the business world. 
The academic world is supposed by the business world ^ 
be very lax in its standards. Possibly this criticism of the 
academic world can be removed in a measure by calling 
attention to the fact that the teacher always has a sliding 
scale of standards, which he applies with reasonable dis- 
crimination to the different stages of development of his 
students. One can be very complacent, for example, with 
a little cliild who is just beginning to read if he does not. 
read with accuracy and fluency. The standards of the first 
grade in reading are relatively low as contrasted with the , 
standards which are set in the upper grades. In the sam^ 
way ona is very complacent in educational institutions witB 
the German sentence which is formulated by a student whUl^ 
beep studying German for two semesters. No one asks 
of a student of this degree of maturity in the schools tliat 
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he pay attention chiefly to the results of his work. The 
teacher is always naore or less aware of the fack that the 
student’s mental activity is being perfected even through 
the errors which he commits. The teacher constantly dis- 
counts, therefore,"** the actual product of a student’s work, 
making allowances for his immaturity. 

Commercial teachers and trade teachers, on the other 
hand, are likely to be very intolerant of mistakes. They 
do not make any careful study of the student’s mental 
processes which, in many cases, explain the mistakes. Any 
one who, has seen a shop teacher send a boy back to the 
task of making over his work, without a word of expla- 
nation as to the way in which he may improve it, will 
realize that in many of our shop courses commercial stand- 
ards are imposed upon the workers with a good deal of 
vigor, but with little tolerance for them immaturity. In fact, 
this is supposed to be one of the virtues of shop courses. 
There is no parleying with students about their loose meth- 
ods and inefficient work. They must come up to the com- 
mercial standards by some means or other. Unless they do 
-reach these standards, their work will be ruthlessly rejected 
and they will have pointed out to them their lack of prepa- 
ration for actual contact with the real world. 

Not all commercial teachers are open to this type of 
criticism; but enough of them would be quite willing to 
accept the description of their methods given above to jus- 
tify the statement that there is a marked opposition between 
the methods adapted in teaching ordinary academic subjects 
tod the methods of commercial and trade courses. Whether 
one method of procedure or the other is the most advan- 
^|igeous from an ’educational point of view must, of course, 
determined by an empirical study of the effects of each 
Method upon students. The psychologist is probably better 
acquamted with the effects^of the ordinary academic meth- 
ods of teaching students, and he notes with interest that 
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the tendency of the. academic world at the present time 

is to pay more and more attention to the mental processes 
through which students are passing. The movement toward 
supervised study in all of the academic institutions is one 
of the most significant movements in current education. 
Unless industrial teachers also recognize the value of super- 
vised teaching, it is hkely that the breach between their 
courses and methods and the ordinary academic courses 
will grow wider rather than be eliminated. 


S PECTALTZ ATTON 

A further psychological principle which emerges from 
our* examination of the practical courses is the principle 
that industry tends toward specialization. We are urged to 
prepare brief courses in even the academic subjects which 
shall eliminate all of the matter that is not relevant to the 
industrial expectations of the student.^ 

In these continuation schools one of the most significant 
arrangements is the close correlation of the theoretical founda- 
tions of each trade with the instruction in the processes of the 
trade. That is to say, the mathematics of the school is the 
mathematics of the shoj), whether it is jewelry or shoemaking 
or carpentry. The same is true of the machinist’s mathe- 
-matics. Similarly the drawing of the school is the drawing of 
the shop. The problems which the boy finds in the shop to-day 
are dwelt upon at length in the school to-morrow. In the same 
way the closest possible relations of the sciences, physical or 
biological, to the trade concerned are maintained. The youth 
learns also the history of his trade, civics, and the proper use 
of his mother tongue in relation to his trade. ^ 

This spirit of specialization is entirely intelligible when 
one studies the historical development of industry. Industry 


1 P, H. Haims, Beginnings in Industrial Education and Other Educa- 
tional Discussions, p. 20. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1908. 
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has always shown itself to be a progressive concentration 
upon particular types of material. If one wishes to borrow 
from the anthropologists a very striking illustration of this 
fact, he learns that for a long period of time man used only 
one substance, namely, stone, in all of his arts. The reason 
for this was that he had not discovered the value of other 
substances and probably was wholly complacent about the 
substance which he knew so familiarly. It takes an indus- 
trial concern a long while to make up its mind to change 
from one material with which it is familiar to some other 
material which is less familiar. It takes a long while in any 
business operation to persuade men to change their methods 
of procedure. Industry is conservative ; and the student who 
gets a training of an industrial type is likely to be conserva- 
tive to the extent of excluding from his psychological inter- 
ests practically all of the concerns which do not bear directly 
upon the one mode of operation that is familiar in his field. 

Consequences of Specializatioj^ 

This high degree of specialization within any given in- 
dustry explains in a measure why industry and science 
have always been relatively aloof from each other. Industry 
is so conservative that it does not seek to discover the 
possibilities of change which lie all about it. Science, on 
the other hand, with its keen interest in the extension of 
investigation into new fields, is constantly working out 
principles without attempting to apply these principles to 
practical situations. Science is an expression of human in- 
terest in exploration ; industry is an expression of human 
interest in the conservation of material and the conser- 
vation of energy. Science and industry have, therefore, 
been very inert in seeking relations with each other.* One 
reads in books on education the broad, optimistic statement 
that knowledge grows with the evolution of industry and 
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that training in intellectual ways will make more efficient 
workmen. Even a superficial knowledge of the history of 
the race makes it clear that, so far as the individual and 
his training are concerned, there is no ground for this opti- 
mism that industry and science will cooperate. In the long 
run society, as a whole, does develop both industry and 
science ; and in the long run these two types of experience 
encounter each other and modify each other’s points of 
view. But the union of the two types of interest and the 
two types of training is one of the most difficult problems 
of modern civilization. 

Is THERE TO BE SPECIALIZATION IN ORGANIZATION? 

These facts explain the bitter controversies that have 
arisen in recent years in educational circles with regard to 
the organization and administration of industrial education. 

■ There is a party of educators — and they are supported by 
practical business men — who believe that it is quite impos- 
sible to organize industrial education under the same roof 
with general education. They believe that the methods of 
industrial education are radically different from those of 
ordinary education. They believe that the spirit of these 
courses is at variance with the spirit of traditional school 
work ; that a new and unhampered effort to turn human 
interests in the direction of industry is the only salvation 
for our times. 

Appeications must be consciously developed 

. The psychologist sees in these contentions in favor of a 
separate organization of industrial courses not a complete 
and discriminating analysis of the situation, but a violent 
partisan expression of the psychological facts which all 
along have beeii exhibited in the history of science and 
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industry. The psychologist’s solution for the situation is 
one which calfs for the development of that higher form 
of intellectual mastery which, in an earlier chapter, has 
Wen called the power of application. That the power oi 
application is neither abstract science on the one hand 
nor specialized industry on the other has been fully stated 
in these earlier paragi’aphs and may be left at this point 
without a review of the psychological grounds which 
were .there presented. ^ 

New Vocational Coueses foe Giels 

There are plenty of illustrations^ within the school or- 
ganization which cd^i^ be added to that earlier, theoretical 
discussion in support of the conclusion that science and in- 
t^dustry find it very difficult to merge in the school program. 
Most of the examples which we havo^'Hted up to this point 
are examples that relate to the ti*aining of boys. Let us 
choose for the present discussion an e-ltample that relates 
^to the training of girls. 

High schools have recently taken on, in increasing de- 
gree, courses in domestic art and domestic science, it being 
clearly recognized that, whatever occupation a girl is to 
enter immediately after her school training, she will inevi- 
tably look forward to the ultimate vocation of conducting 
a household. So universally has this demand for domestic 
counts been recognized that there has been less question 
about the introduction of these courses into the school 
program than about the introduction of any of the other 
Irocational courses. There has been the most sincere effort 
to* articulate these courses with the rest of the work of 
the school. Furthermore, sihce cooking involves ' certain 
changes that are chemical in ty|>e, the suggestion naturally 
came very early in the development of the domestic courses 
that the cooking courses should be articulated as intimately 
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possible with the courses in chemistry. The result is 
thdt we see the most extraordinary efforts to make cook- 
ing a science like the science of chemistry. We see, on the 
other hand, equally extraordinary efforts to make chemistry 
practical for the girl who is studying cooking. 

Failukes in the Effort to correlate Science 
AND Practical Courses 

Any examination of the actual situation in high schools 
and colleges will make the unbiased observer perfectly 
clear 'that this effort at articulation of chemistry and cook- 
ing has been a huge failure. What commonly happens is 
that a course in organic chemistry general course in 
chemistry is administered with the usual paraphernalia 
of laboratory exercises and wnth the usual demands of a 
strictly quantitative, scientific analysis. The girl is prom- 
ised, through the whole of this course, that she will get^ 
information which is indispensable for her cooking. She 
then goes to the cooking class and finds that the formulas 
in this class are loose and unquantitative. Then she finds 
that the chemical changes which go on in the ordinary food 
substances are by no means understood by her instructors 
or by any one who was interested in giving her the known 
facts of organic chemistry. She finds that there is a whole 
series of unsolved problems in cooking which are not prob- 
lems of chemistry at all, but problems of physics or problems 
of economics. Her confidence in her teacher who has been 
promising her applications of chemistry breaks down. She 
feels that there is no correlation between her cooking and 
the one subject where this correlation was definitely prom- 
ised, and consequently she gives up, in general, the effort 
to relate her cooking to the rest of her studies. 

Somebody ought to convince the teachers of domes- 
tic science that scientific methods can be applied to the 
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pi^blems of tlje cooking laboratory quite as miu 3 h as’ in any 
of the problems of chemistry which are studied in the ordi- 
nary elementary courses. The empirical facts which can be 
ascertained with regard to the changes that take place in 
meat while it is being roasted arc just as important to the 
human race as any of the laboratory investigations in the 
chemistry course. A description of these changes under 
carefully organized, scientific conditions is good science 
and good mental discipline even if it is not to be classified 
as chemistry or physics in the ordinary sense of the term. 
The difficulty, educationally, in these cases is that the cor- 
relation has been sought on too narrow a basis. The effort 
to mal^f industry scientific has started from the foundation 
of a conventional course in science, without recognizing 
the fact that this conventional course grew up historically 
without reference to the particular problems of cooking. 
The sudden effort to bring the two together without the 
creation of any intermediate system of ideas is destined, 
from the outset, to be a failure. The trouble here, as else- 
where in the school program, lies in the assumption that if 
a student is given two bodies of knowledge, the two will 
flow together in his mind and affect each other favorably ; 
whereas all school experience goes to show, beyond any 
peradventure, that two systems of knowledge given to a 
student are as unlikely to flow together in his mind as two 
streams on two sides of a watershed. 

Courses in Agriculture illustrate the Difficul- 
. ties of Correlation 

Another example of the extreme difficulty of working 
out correlations between science and industry is to be found 
in the recent experiments which have been undertaken in 
agricultural courses in the high school. A very large* body 
of literature has been created on this topic and it would 
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require a specialist to offer any valid judgments about %e 
-actual situation at the present tiine.^ 

Quoting from the report by Robison, we see that it is the 
judgment of a specialist that the situation is not materially 
different from that which is described in connection with 
cooking and chemistry. 

Agriculture is probably taught as well as other sciences in 
the same schools, but the deficiencies are more common on ac- 
cohnt of the greater opportunity afforded to make concrete the 
principles of the various sciences. So much have the sciences 
been regarded. as instruments of a disciplinary education, that 
the Jfeence of concrete applications has not seemed to many to 
be such a marked defect. The pedagogy of agricultural instruc- 
tion must take account of the essentially utilitarian a^ect of 
this subject. The philosophy underlying the method of instruc- 
tion IS not consistent with that conception of education that to 
be cultural is to be useless ; nor does agriculture in the schools 
depend for its justification on any supposed disciplinary values, 
not that it does not possess as much value in this direction as ^ 
other studies, but agriculture as a study may justly claim taj 
have a content of its own that is worth while. It does not need 
the prop of a disciplinary conception of education that bid^air 
to become obsolete. But if the administrator's idea is to ^ch 
the art or trade of farming, his methods, while involving the 
idea of doing, will probably be those of purely imitative doing, 
and not calculated to cultivate initiative, to give opportunity 
for forming and correcting judgments, nor for acquiring a scien- 
tific habit of thought. Viewed as an education, agriculture 
should do all these things as truly as any other science is sup- 
posed to do. We must remember that we are teaching children 
as well as subjects. (P. 173.) 

We do not have to believe that the unrelated chemistry ex- 
periment is the only thing giving opportunity for making and 

1 W. G. Hummel and B. R. Hummel, Material and Methods in High 
School Agriculture (The Macmillan Company, 1913)', G. A. Bricker, The 
Teaching of Agriculture in the High School (The Macmillan Company, 
1911) : C. H. Kobisbn, Agricultural Instruction in the Public High Schools 
of the United States (Teachers College, 1911). 
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correcting judgments ; nor is this the exclusive attribute of 
that particular* kind of mathematical physics that is killing 
itself off except as bolstered up by college entrance require- 
ments. The contests between the disciplinarians and the phe- 
n’omenologists tend to drive the latter class into an extreme 
•and untenable position. The remark made recently that '' there 
are no methods of teaching above the grades ’’ is not an indict- 
ment of the high school instruction and not of pedagogy. Even 
in the grades the current methods of carrying on garden work 
arc not calculated to encourage initiative on the part of the 
child or to place any definite problems before him for solution. 
It is often only a sort of physical exercise that is better than 
gymnasium work because it is out of doors. (P. 175.) 

Problems of Application and Discipline 

This last quotation leaves us with two general psycho- 
logical problems which we must canvass more fully in later 
chapters. One of these problems has been emphasized 
throughout this chapter. It is the problem of relating sci- 
ence to industrial training. The second problem which is 
suggested by Mr. Robison is the general problem of mental 
discipline, to which he refers m the remark that this doctrine 
of education is rapidly becoming obsolete. W e shall reserve 
for a general chapter the discussion of this topic. But we 
must take the opportunity of reiterating what was said in 
an earlier chapter. The ancient languages have borne, 
because of their completely developed form, a very large 
burden of the discussion of the general doctrine of fofmal 
discipline. Everywhere through the course of study this 
l^roblem turns up as an important problem. Does one sub- 
ject bave a bearing upon other subjects in the course of 
study? Does the mental attitude which a child cultivates, 
m one sphere of experience affect his mental life in other 
spheres ? We have seen how entirely possible it is for sci- 
ence and industry to be separated from each other in the 
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history of the race and in the experience of the individual. 
We have had occasion to call attention to the grave educa- 
tional problem which arises out of this fact. We shall later 
see that any statement that subjects are not related* to each 
other is of cardinal importance to the educator and cannot 
be dismissed by the mere assertion that at present relations 
do or do not exist. The important question for the student 
of education is how can school work be organized so as to 
gain as intimate a relationship as possible between the dif- 
ferent mental processes which the student cultivates. No 
educational scheme is adequately worked out which has 
to b#characterized by the statement that two subjects are 
so remote from each otlier that one may go on developing 
without influencing the other. 

This chapter leaves us with a clearly defined problem. 
A solution of this problem can be reached only through 
further analyses of related subjects. 
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SCIENCE 

Difficulty of organizing Science Instruction 

Throughout the last few chapters the implication that 
science cultivates a type of experience which is desirable has 
been expressed without any serious effort to justifjpthe 
position assumed. When we turn to the scliool situation 
we find much to discourage the assumption that science is 
a successful element of the course of study. As was pointed 
out in the introductory chapter, twenty years ago there 
was the most unqualified optimism among those who were 
active in introducing science into school programs. They 
were emphatic in the assertion, which cannot be denied, 
that science lies at the foundation of modern industrial 
development. They called attention to the popular interest 
in scientific discovery and to the vast improvement and en- 
largement of the methods of research. They assumed that 
it would be easy to introduce students to science. Expe- 
rience has served to temper this optimism. During two 
decades the percentage of election of science courses has 
steadily decreased. Textbook after textbook has appeared 
and been discarded. High-school administrators say that 
the teaching in science is not as effective as the teaching in 
literary subjects. The various courses in the different sci- 
ences show no coherence, and the outcome in the way of. 
practical applications made by students is so meager that 
the value of science teaching is, on every hand, seriously 
called in question. Certainly if any situation ever demanded 
careful examination, it is this failure of science to establish 
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mi in an age when science is popularly thought ojt as the 
aaost productive type of intellectual activity. 

The discoveries which have been made by science teachers 
during this period of discouragement may be summarized 
in the following statements. The scientific attitude of 
Mnd is by no means a simple attitude, and it is not one 
which is readily assumed by the immature thinker. The 
interest of the student in the things about him, which 
V. interest it was assumed would prepare him for science, is, 
as a matter of fact, utterly unscientific and so far from 
furnishing the basis for scientific study that in many cases * 
it creates a prejudice against science. While science has 
had a powerful influence on industrial development, scien- 
tific thought and practical skill are not identical forms of 
mental activity. Indeed, science and skill are, as we have 
seen, the most diverse aspects of mental development. It is^ 
only in the later stages of the two that they are brought 
into productive relation. The psychological analysis of 
science teaching ought to make clear the reasons for the 
difficulties just mentioned and may suggest some methods 
of overcoming these difficulties. 

Primitive Science 

Some of the most suggestive psychological studies of 
science are those which deal with the beginnings of scfelitific 
thought among primitive peoples. Tlie savage personified 
everything about him. If he heard a clap of thunder, it 
suggested to him the idea of a voice. If he saw the force 
and power of lightning, he thought of some personal agent 
4 behind the flash. The winds and waves and all the other 
activities of physical nature were for him personal forces. 
The psychology of these primitive views about nature 
is the psychology of a very simple kind of interpretation 
of new phenomena by familiar formulas. Man saw the 
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phenomena of nature. His mind tended to relate what he 
saw with the personal experiences which were the familiar 
facts of his life. The most familiar part of the world was 
that made up of personal emotions and ideas. These per- 
sonal attributes he carried over and attached to the phe- 
nomena of nature. 

Not only was the association of ideas thus made domi- 
nated by personal experience, but the thinker was vaguely 
satisfied with any combination of ideas that comes into 
consciousness. The little child is in this respect like primi- 
tive man ; neither one thinks of the difference between 
a true explanation and a mere fiction. In fact, if the fanci- 
ful explanation is full of people, it will be accepted by the 
immature thinker with the greatest interest. Little children 
pass, as did the race, through a period of personifying every- 
thing. Dolls and hobbyhorses, even chairs and empty rooms, 
take on personal charcteristics and furnish the child’s mind 
with an unbounded opportunity of recombining personal ex- 
periences. The reconstructed personified world is for him 
just as real as the world of sensory colors and sounds. 

Another way of stating the matter is to say that both the 
savage and the child feel the need for a fuller experience 
than that which is supplied at any moment by the senses. 
The child hears a voice, and is impelled by his desire for 
a fuller experience to look for the source of the voice! The 
child sees a color, and tries to get in contact with the object 
so that he may feel its hardness. The demand for a fuller 
experience is thus a natural expression of the demand 6f an 
active mind. In securing fuller experiences the child and 
Ihe savage unhesitatingly supply ideas from memory. Many 
times, rather than trouble to look for the source of a sound, 
one thinks he knows and so supplies the idea needed to 
make the experience complete. There is, of course, in this 
supplying of elements from memory the largest possibility 
of error. The ideas drawm from m^ory follow the lavfs 
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of the inner world, and it is not probable that the laws of 
the inner world will always agree with the laws, of external 
reality. When, for example, the inner world follows the 
principle of personification, it gets so much out of harmony 
with the real facts of the physical world that we think of 
savage explanations as the sheerest fictions of inner fancy. 
And such they were. It was long generations before the 
mind was disciplined to carry out those elaborate and care- 
fully guarded forms of thought which constitute modem 
science. Science began with uncritical imaginings and has 
only gradually been disciplined into forms of thought in 
which the imaginings are brought into agreement with 
nature and made productive for the control of nature. 

Science based on Motives Othek than Pbactical 

It may be well at this stage of the discussion to dispose 
of a view which is often expressed in educational literature. 
It is said that science grew up as the handmaiden of 
industry. Nothing could be more untrue than this view. 
Primitive man had a set of explanations of the world 
which was immensely more elaborate than were his ideas 
in industrial matters. He used the stars to guide his ship 
or his caravan, but his science went very much beyond the 
study of the positions of the stars. His active mind peopled 
the firmament with grotesque monsters whose imagined 
shapes bound together the stars in constellations ; and, 
pursuing a vain hope, he sought to determine his o%n 
future by the juxtaposition of the heavenly bodies. To say 
that early astronomy was a handmaiden of the art of navi- 
gation is to pervert immeasurably the history of science. 

Again, take the hunting ceremonies of primitive peoples. 
The peoples depended on game for their food and became 
most expert in the tracking of animals. The modern scientist 
can learn from his unscientific guide the most interesting 
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and important facts out of which to formulate a science of 
animal life. This is because the guide has much practical 
information and uses it in tracking game. But the guide 
is, in his own science, grotesquely crude and uncritical. The 
primitive hunter, when he sits do\vn by the fire after the 
day’s hunt, lets his imagination have free rein. Then 
the prey which he tracks so skillfully during the day takes 
on all sorts of personal characteristics and goes through 
all kinds of unobserved and unobservable performances. 
The hunter is now a man of imagination. He is cultivating 
the powers of thought which some day will mature into criti- 
cal science, but at this stage he is limited by no restraints of 
mere observation and by no disposition to collect evidence 
before he enters upon the formulation of theory. 

Ideas shaped Practice Rather than the Reverse 

The unrestrained speculations of primitive man are not 
turned in the directioJi of science by any effort at applica- 
tion. Indeed, the history of primitive custom shows exactly 
the reverse, how absurdly man shaped his practices to fit 
his theory. Think of the practices of sacrifice and religious 
propitiation. Primitive society put its members through 
the most onerous tasks to satisfy needs which were wholly 
of the imagination’s making. The history of these practices 
is to our modern minds like a fairy tale. They are, indeed, 
part of the fantastic world which man made in liis own 
mihd and substituted for the world of his senses. To 
understand primitive customs one has to study primitive 
liiyths. Thought was not controlled by practical adjust- 
ments. Quite ti^e contrary, behavior was dominated by 
fantastic imagination. 
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.Critical Thought arises from Social Relations 

The first revisions of primitive science came not from 
the efforts to reconcile practical behavior and thought, but 
rather from the clash of social groups. The history of the 
fxreehs illustrates this in a very striking way. The various 
Greek tribes developed elaborate systems of mythology 
and elaborate systems of ceremonial practices. Each tribe 
was content to believe its own myths until tribe began 
to come into intimate relation with tribe. Then the clash 
of social opinion made men skeptical. There is nothing 
more jarring to one’s primitive scientific theories than to 
find that one cannot persuade his neighbor. So it was with 
the Greek thinkers. At first each developed his own views 
without restraint, but soon he met some one who had evolved 
other views. Now came the clash of wits which characterize 
that period of Greek skepticism that introduced the first 
great constructive period of W estern thought. During tlie 
period of skepticism the Greeks learned that thought, to be^ 
productive, must be critical as well as imaginative. 

Not only does the thought of a whole tril)e thus progress 
through social conflicts to a stage where criticism .checks 
and organizes imaginations, but there appears during this 
social checking up of ideas a tendency for the thoughts of 
each individual to become more systematic and internally 
coherent. This is most conspicuous in those purely myth- 
ological systems such as the system of the Greek gods 
and goddesses. The system gradually cultivated a kind 
of inner coherence, and all new experiences which were 
allowed place in the system were made to conform to the 
general scheme. Indeed we find that the hierarchy of^ds 
was made to conform more and more to a well-arranged 
human state, thus revealing not only system but a system 
of a very familiar type. 
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Intbbnal Consistexcy as a Logical Criterion 

Thus the first principle of validity arises and gets a 
general social recognition. Thinking is regarded as valid 
when it is consistent with itself. There is no psychological 
demand at the outset for conformity with any external 
facts. All that is necessary is that ideas shall not contra- 
dict earlier ideas. 

This ‘criterion of internal consistency is the one which is 
used even to-day in testing much of our scientific thinking. 
Jf the geologist has a theory with regard to the formation 
of the earth’s surface which he cannot test with reference 
to its actual agreement with external facts, he offers as 
evidence of the validity of his theory the criterion that 
his l^^ry includes all that is known Avithout presenting 
any internal inconsistencies. Indeed, one may say that the 
whole of formal logic is based on this criterion of internal 
consistencies. One may reason validly in non-Euclidean 
geometry where his assumptions are known from the first 
to be actually contrary to fact as observed. One may be 
mistaken in his premises but consistent in his inferences. 
To be sure, modern science has developed methods of test- 
ing premises as well as methods of testing processes of 
inference, but it is interesting to note that science is, ^n its 
attitude toward the criterion of consistency, very different 
from the so-called practical man. The man of science is 
willihg to go through a long and laborious comparison of 
different ideas for the purpose of testing their internal 
coherency. The practical man, on the other hand, cuts 
snort^his comparison of ideas and resorts to the practical 
test. If the thing works, it is enough for him. If, on the 
other hand, it does not work, the practical man casts it aside, 
whatever may be its scientific probability. The scientist 
very frequently has to hold to the A^alidity of his views, 
because they meet the criterion of internal consistency, for 
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a long period before he is able to refine the instruments 
of demonstration far enough to persuade a practical man 
of the workableness of the theory. 

There is so wide a breach between practical tests of 
validity and the demand for consistency that at the outset 
the practical tests cut no figure. Primitive man was satis- 
fied when his stories held together, quite apart from their 
application in any way to practical life. It is only in the 
latest and most elaborate stages of science and industry 
that internal consistency and practical applicability are both 
recognized as equally valid methods of testing thinking. 
It is only when these two entirely different attitudes of 
mind and means of criticism are equally applied to thought 
that we get the highest productivity of thinking. For long 
generations the two types of criticism of truth were^ sepa- 
rated from each other. For example, the medieval theolo-^ 
giaii cared not at all for practical applicability. Many a 
practical man cares not at all about theoretical consisten- 
cies. It is only the modern worker, trained in applying 
science to industry, who can see the importaiic^ of both 
criteria of validity. 

Imagination reconstructs Envuronment 

Another way of stating the same case and of reviewing 
the earlier discussion is to say that ideas may be put to- 
gether in the freest possible fashion* For primitive man 
the putting together of ideas was itself a pleasure quite 
apart from any use which could be made of these imagi- 
nations. The same is true in the personal experience of 
each of us. We all get pleasure out of pure imagination. 
We build castles in the air and construct in thought com- 
binations of ideas which satisfy our desires. It is much 
easier to satisfy one’s desires in this thought world than in 
the w^orld of actual reality. Indeed, so free is the thought 
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world from a^eement with external things that vefy fre- ' 
quently it is difficult to see how free imaginations come to 
be disciplined into service in a world where men live and ^ 
move under the limitations of external things. It is not 
until we realize that the ideas which one puts together 
freely in thought are capable of being used as models on 
the pattern of whicli to rearrange external reality that we 
see the possibility of uniting the two interests. It is one 
of the most striking characteristics of human life that man 
has turned upon his environment and has, through his in- 
dustrial and practical arts, remolded the environment to 
fit his ideas. Instead of changing himself to fit the external 
conditions of climate, as did the animals during the process 
of organic evolution, man has gone about changing the 
external conditions around him in such a way that he 
has freed himself from the necessity of changing his own 
physical characteristics. Anthropologists have long called 
attention to the fact that the physical changes which man 
has undergone in the course of his whole history are rela- 
tively very slight. Man of to-day is not different in size 
anli general physical equipment from man when he first 
appeared on the earth’s surface. The fact is, he has not 
been progressing physically during, the period which an- 
thropology has studied. When we study his behavior 
we see that there is no reason why he should change 
physically. He has evolved a very much better plan of 
adaptal^ion to his environment. He now reorganizes his 
surroundings. Instead of becoming strong in his own arms 
and legs he devises mechaiiical substitutes for his o'wn 
Weakness. Instead of learning how to fight the animal 
kingdom better, he takes the beasts into his service and 
demesticates those animals which will be of use to him in 
maintaining his own life. These processes of mechanical 
invention and of domestication of animals have been tnade 
possible through the fact that man was able in his own 
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tihinking to rearrange the world and then by his actions 
to make the external world conform to the world which 
he had imagined. 

‘It is well, therefore, that the internal world of imagi- 
nation should be freer than the external world of things. 
It is because of the freedom with which man can readjust 
his inner world that he has been able to make his great 
strides in civilization. In this inner world of free recombi- 
nation of ideas man was at first without restraint of any 
kind. Then he came to demand internal consistency. All 
that he asked of his ideas at the beginning was that they 
should not disagree with each other. During this early 
period his ideas were not very useful; indeed, they often 
misled him. Later he realized the advantage that would 
come to him if he could accomplish in the external world 
what he thought of in the world of ideas. Then he began 
to try and test his imaginations by the possibilities of reali- 
zation in the external world. Now a new type of thought 
was created ; namely, experimental research. 

Critical Thinking Late in Development 

Such considerations explain how the transition gradually 
takes place from the first unsystematic imaginings of primi- 
tive man to the critical, systematic thought of the modern 
sciences. How slow this evolution has been one realizes 
when he remembers that not until the most modern period 
has science come to be the dominant mode of thought. 
Earlier centuries were speculative, theological, romantic. 
Only the last centuries have been scientific. We should 
keep in mind this slow development of science when we 
propose a course for the school. Can children learn to sub- 
stitute something better for their imaginations about the 
world? Can children learn the lesson of self-criticism? 
Can children become systematic and at the same time^^ 
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learn to conform their systems of thinking to the world 
of physical phenomena? The answer suggested by the 
history of science to these questions is not encouraging. 
The race learned scientific modes of thought very late and 
after a long period of intellectual struggle in which error 
dominated. How then shall the child escape some of these 
difficulties? When one recalls the fact that experimental 
methods are among the latest, achievements of the race, 
he understands in a measure why the efforts of science 
teachers to introduce experimental methods into schools 
have met with a serious rebuff. 

Specialization in Science 

If we turn from the first beginnings of science and con- 
sider some of the later periods of its history, we shall realize 
more fully another cardinal difficulty in promoting scien- 
tific thought and teaching. Science, as a system of experi- 
ence, tends to become higlily specialized. Tliis is due to 
the fact that individuals who pursue one system of ideas 
for a time tend to become limited in thouglit and action 
to that one field of experience. The mind is narrow in its 
ranges of attention, and, whatever may be the possibilities 
of extension of any system of ideas, the tendency in the 
life of a single individual is to narrow all experience down 
to a single type. While society as a whole may be inter- 
ested in different systems of ideas, the individual tends to 
become a specialist. This tendency is so often exemplified 
that it seems unnecessary to offer illustrations in support 
of the above statement. The psychology of science as well 
as of industry would, however, be incomplete without great 
emphasis on this principle. 

It may be well, therefore, to consider one of the strik- 
ing examples of specialization which appears in tlie his- 
4tory of science. The science of chemistry grew out of a 
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femiptactical and general interest. Men had long known 
the metals and were familiar with their uses and with many 
methods of treating them in art and industry. The the- 
ory, which we now know to be a pure fiction of human 
desire, that baser metals can be turned into gold, led men 
to make trials and to enter into the most elaborate schemes 
in order to make Nature conform to their theory. But 
Nature was stubborn, and as men worked to achieve their 
desired goal they became more and more conscious of the 
fact that Nature follows certain laws altogether different 
from those which human speculation had planned. The 
shock of disappointment was great, and some of those who 
had entered upon the search for the desired power to ghange 
metals gave up discouraged. Others became absorbed in a 
wholly new quest. Finding that Nature has her own laws, 
they began to inquire into these laws. So deeply did these 
searchers after Nature’s laws become immersed in their 
study that they lost contact with the world about them. 
They appear in history as a group of men devoted to a 
special search. They cultivated a language and a fraternity 
of their own. They did not ask about the uses which could 
be made of their findings. They were bent only on enlarg- 
ing the one type of knowledge. This one type of knowledge 
became to them an absolutely engrossing interest, a religion. 

Specialization due to Limitations of Attention 

To the psychologist who reads the history of the begin- 
nings and the later development of chemistry the lesson is 
clear. The human mind is relatively narrow in its interests. 
‘Once a man becomes absorbed in a certain type and system 
of thought, he has no attention for anything outside thes 
sphere of this one dominant interest. One needs only^to 
go into any modern chemical laboratory to find descendants 
of the alchemists buried in their cult. The research chemist. 
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turns his mind to the task of determining speeific ^ayities 
and for him there is only one interest in life. He is an 
example of the narrow scope of human attention. Such a 
research man has no interest in industrial applications. He 
looks upon application of knowledge as a distraction. If 
one is to discover facts and the laws of chemical behavior 
of substances, he must think of these, and only these, day 
and night. When society at large looks in upon such a 
devotee of science at his work, it turns away with an un- 
canny feeling that he has ceased to be a part of the normal 
human group. Most men have limits of attention that are 
narrower than those of the research student, but the com- 
mon narrowness of ordinary men seems broader because 
the ordinary man flits from problem to problem and gains 
in breadth of objects touched by scattering his limited 
powers in many directions. The research student holds 
td^ne group of facts and so stands forth convicted of 
human narrowness. 

Dangers op Specialization 

The growth of specialization in modern civilization is 
one of the drawbacks of a highly scientific age. The physi- 
cist of to-day is likely to think slightingly of his fellows who 
work in botany and zoology. New sciences are always 
received with coldness. For example, the science of psy- 
chology is so different from the natural sciences in method 
and material that it has made its way slowly against the 
critical skepticism of these older sciences. The antithesis 
between applied science and theoretical science is sometimes 
emphasized to the point of bitterness. The only salvation 
ha vth~e situation is that society as a whole overcomes some 
of the narrowness of its individual members. The chem- 
ical researcher is supplemented by the practical man who 
dyes cloth and tans leather and makes sugar. Society is 
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gradually evolving special agencies to help her in overconi- 
ing the narrowness of specialists. She is evolving specialists 
whose business it is to bring to narrow-mmded practical 
workers the results of the researches of narrow-minded 
students of science. These middlemen are sometimes un- 
able to get the sympathy of either group whose efforts they 
are trying to unify. Society needs the student of applied 
chemistry, however, and will doubtless be able to support 
him until his place in the scheme of human effort becomes 
established. 

The narrowness of specialization in the sciences is the 
source of one of the gravest problems of the modern school. 
How si 1 all the student be put in contact with science and 
be shown the meaning of scientific method when the typical 
attitude of the scientist is narrow devotion to a single 
limited field? The high-school course of study of to-day 
shows how difficult is the answer. Shall there be short highly 
specialized science courses giving the student glimpses into 
each of the great divisions of science ? Shall there be 
courses giving a few sample problems and solutions from 
biology and a like number from physics ? Shall the student 
be given results, being told in the easiest possible way 
what science has learned, or shall he be brought into the 
laboratory and guided in the discovery ? Shall he elect 
science after he finds out from his reading or through his 
endeavor to keep up with modern practical life that science 
would give him the typical modern view of the world, or 
shall he be required for the good of his soul to take some 
science whether he has learned to want it or not ? Shall 
high-school science be exact and in its most final form, full 
of mathematical statements and rigid and complete in its 
demonstrations, or shall it aim to persuade the immi^rj^ 
student to look at the world in a critical and systematic 
way? Shall we teach applications hi the first stages of 
science,' thus reversing the history of science, or shall we 
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waijb for applioations until science is mature ? These and a 
hundred other questions are difficult to answer because 
those ^ charge of science courses are narrow-minded like 
all human beings. 

The Need of Genehal Studie>s of Educational 
Situations 

How narrow science makes one was illustrated in the 
writer’s hearing by a colleague who described the require- 
ments which a certain university department of physics was 
attempting to -enforce upon graduates of that institution 
who wanted to secure recommendations to teach physics. 
The department wanted all intending teachers of physics 
in high schools to take three fifths of their courses in that 
department. It can be shown, and was shown in the case 
in question, that in no high school in that state could a 
teacher be found who taught physics alone. Piiysics, then, 
was only part of the rational preparation of the prospective 
teacher. Suppose the second subject to be a science. There 
would be no adequate margin in the student’s course for 
training on a like scale even in this second subject, to say 
nothing about the general courses in literature and history 
which it is commonly thought a student should pursue. 

The Need of a Genebal Cukriculum of Science 
Courses 

Another symptom of the limitation of the ordinary 
scientist’s horizon is seen in the fact that after all these 
years no one has devised a high-school course which ex- 
through a period of four years. Do the science 
people realize the enormous disadvantage to their subjects 
which results from their absorption in their specialties to 
such an extent that they cannot get together and agree as 
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the advice which should be giveh-to students about the 
prpjper sequence of science courses Z The following table, 
compiled by Professor Caldwell from statistics gijen by 
W, Hunter,^ shows the present chaotic state of the art 
of teaching science. 

SUMMARY MADE FROM TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX 

SCHOOLS 


^ ^ — — — 

First 

Year 

Second 

Year 

Third 

Year 

Fourth 

Year 

Botany 

76 

94 

26 

29 

General Biology 

36 

23 

7‘ 

7 

Human Physiology 

105 

34 

21 

33 

General Science 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Physical Geography ' i 

94 

49 

6 

T7 

Zoology 

27 

84 

24 

15* 

Physics 

13 

26 

148 i 

90 

Chemistry 

0 

8 

94 i 

146 

Astronomy and Geology 

0 

0 

8 

28 


General Science as an Introductory Course 

One suggestion which has been offered with refereu^. 
especially to the first-year course is that a composite^s^^l 
eral course be organized including material froi^^yarious 
special sciences. To be sure, the onlooker sees ^j^dences 
of specialization even in these general courses. of the 
general courses is based on physics and another on biol- 
ogy. The scientist has his specialty as his chief topic of 
attention even when'he tries to be general. These cours^ 
in general science, whatever may be their virtu es,^ aie e<M 
demned by most specialists as unscientific, and'^llgy " ap 
found by administrative oiSScers to be difficult to 
because the supply of teachers of such courses seems 
short 

1 School Scimcc and MathemaMcs, Vol. X, 1910, p. Si* 
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•A STcri^r*OF Childbek’s Scientific Interb^s 

Th^ organization of other courses for various years’ has 
ako been dominated very largely by the supposed interests ^ 
of the science itself. Is it not time that scientific studies 
of the mental processes of students be substituted for 
too absorbing demotion to scientific studies of physics and 
botany ? One such study, made by Mr. Finley,^ although 
it dealt with the interests of children in the elementary 
school, may be reported as furnishing the clearest evidence 
that there are successive stages of development in scientific 
interest. In the investigation in question objects were ex- 
hibited to children in the different grades of the elementary ^ 
school for the purpose of determining the type and distribu- 
tion of their interests. In the first part of the experiment 
the, children were shown a water animal, and their interests 
■were tested by the questions they asked. In the second 
part of the experiment a plant and an animal were exhib- 
ited .and a simple physical apparatus was demonstrated, 
and the interest was measured by the choice made by the 
children later of a subject on which to write. 

Two striking facts came out of the investigation. First, 
there is a radical change in the attitude of the children as 
we pass upward through the grades. In the earlier grades 
the interests of the children can be described as centered 
on mere identification or on purely personal relations. The 
queJSiions asked were such as these : ” What is it ? ” " May 
I touch it? ” Will it bite? ” Obviously these questions 
pre not scientific at all. There is no interest indicated in 
^em in a critical study of the structure or function of the 
thhig itself. There is only a crude, personal interest mani- 
as the earliest type of interest which children have 
m the world about them. In the later grades evidence 

^ UnpubUshed Master’s Thesis in the Departipent of Education, The 
Ul^verslty of Chicago. 
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to appear of interest in the structure of the animal 
and in its life history. This higher type of interest had 
been fostered in the school by nature study, so tl^t even 
here it may be that the apparent interest of the children 
in structure and function was an expression rather of the 
results of instruction than of a natural and spontane- 
ous interest in these aspects of reality. At all events, 
whether induced by the classroom work or by the natural 
of the child’s experience, we have evidence here 
of a change from an earlier unscientific attitude to a later, 
scientific attitude. 

In the second place, it became apparent that different 
classes of facts commanded the interest of children in dif- 
ferent degrees. It has usually been assumed in discussing 
children’s interest that they will early and spontaneously 
turn to the scientific study of animals. W e all know that 
children are interested in animals, and the inference has 
often been uncritically drawn that all interest is scientific 
interest. It is only later, we are told in the older books^on 
education and in the prefaces to nature-study books, that’ 
children can be interested in objects which are inanimate 
or do not move. Now it appears from the investigation 
that some children are very much interested in siiip|>le me- 
chanical phenomena. They comprehend such facts very 
much more readily than they comprehend the structure 
and function of animals. In this particular experiment 
one of the lower classes showed an overwhelming interest 
in the pendulum, and some of them preferred the plant to 
the animal. With these facts before us we must explain the 
universal interest of children in animals as unscientific. 
They are interested in animals because animals have so 
many characteristics which the child recognizes as personal 
characteristics. It is so easy to personify an animal that 
the child begins in the early stages of experience by feeling 
a very large sympathy for the animal, and just because of 
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this close personal friendliness, he is faf from desiring any 
structural ,or functional knowledge about it. If one points 
to th^ history of science, he can easily show that man 
studies last his own bodily structure and only in the latest 
stages of scientific development did he study animals. All 
of the biological sciences are very recent sciences so far as 
the race is concerned, and that for exactly the same reason 
that the scientific study of biological facts is very much 
more * difficult for the child than the study of single 
mechanical devices. 

Study qf the Relation of Drawing to Science . 

Instruction 

A second investigation which has much to contribute to 
the psychology of science is one in which Mr. F. C. Ayer ^ 
has studied the usefulness of drawing as a means of instruc- 
tion in science courses. It is commonly assumed that repre- 
sentative drawings ought to constitute a very large part of 
a course in science. Since laboratory notebooks came to be 
legarded as necessary, one finds a demand frequently reiter- 
ated that students make sketches in these books. The atten- 
tion of Mr. Ayer was drawn to this problem through two 
sets of considerations. In the first place, it did not appear 
on superficial examination of the standings of students that 
those who can draw best are the best students from the 
point of view of the teacher of science. Iq the second 
place, it was evident from the psychologist’s point of vi1ew 
that drawing calls for types of training and interest by no 
means identical with those required for science. Mr. Ayer 
was led, therefore, to make a more rigid comparison, and 
it appeared that his skepticism with regard to the relation 

1 Unpublished studies in the Department of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. See also L. de Boisbaudran, The Training of the 
Memory in Art. The Macmillali Company, 1911. 
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Iween drawing and science wte entirely justified. It 
Appeared that there is very little correlation between the 
ability to draw and the standing of the student ei|^er in 
science of in his general courses. He found that the student 
,iQay pay the strictest attention to the aspects of an oljject 
hecessary for correct representative drawing without becom- 
ing conscious of the scientific import of the same details. 
Furthermore, it did not appear that improvement in science 
amd improvement in drawing go hand in hand. The student 
wi|j||ffi^^s an increasing degree of efficiency in science may 
r^pRi entirely static at a low level of ability to draw. 
Conversely, the person who improves in his ability to draw 
does not necessarily show any nnprovement in his science 
work. This negative result must, however, be paralleled by 
a positive statement regarding the relation between draw- 
ing and science work. Mr. Ayer was able to show on the 
positive side that the ability to make a sketch which points 
out in careful analytical detail those characteristics o^an 
object which are of importance for the purposes of scienfafic 
explanation develops in parallel with the development "^of 
scientific thought itself. Thus, if we are studying the 
habits of a bird and it is desir^le that we shoi||d know 
something about the type of food which the bir|i. lives on, 
we may with propriety ask the student to make a drawing 
which will show the function of the bird’s b^ak. If we 
wish to find out in what kind of an environment the bird 
lives, it is desirable that the student should make such 
sketches of the bird’s feet and of its plumage as will show 
the relation of these structures to environment* 3?hus th© 
study of drawing confirms the conclusion that it is very de*^ 
suable that students should be able to analyze the dbjeeta? ; 
which they are studying. ' i I 

Analytical drawing as distinguished from mere makings 
vof pictutes seems, therefore, to be the solution of our 
Tern. ;One inay say that'scientifid'analysis must always hay^i 
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a definite motive. Attention on the *part of a ^tud^ut can- 
not be too widely distributed over the object as a ^whole^ 
if he i^ to be a good scientist. Furthermore, he must not 
be left to be guided merely by his accidental appreciation 
of this or t^t element of form. The student who is to use 
an object for scientific study must be guided by a definite 
principle of selection and analysis. He must look at the 
object with a view to finding out exactly how far the 
characljeristics of this object are related to the one problem 
which he is at that moment trying to solve. Scientific draw- 
ing thus appears to be guided thought; science helps the 
student to distinguish from the mass of elements of experi- 
ence those elements which are significant from a particular ^ 
point of view. In a certain sense of the word scientific 
thought is thus seen to be narrow and limited. One turns 
away from the geneml characteristics of the situation to the 
particular characteristics and is guided in this specialization 
by definite principles and interests. 

W#) have already seen that there are ample evidences for 
the statement that science is highly specialized. So also in 
ttfis matter of scientific drawing or sketching we see that 
\i is specialized sketchin§^ which is of value. Only after 
'the student has worked out each of. the details of an object 
from some particular scientific point of view can^h^ come 
back to the more comprehensive and general problem of 
fitting these detail^ogether in one comprehensive study " 
of the whole. A comprehensive study of the wliole situa- 
tion or a synthetic study of the object is, therefore, one 
of the very late products of scientific thought. Analysis 
.or specialization uaturally precedes the later grasp of the 
abject as a whole. The experiments reviewed in au earlier 
chapter, where an example was given of the developiiient 
.of m individual recognition of a figure, illustrate this 
principle very clearly. ‘ ^ 
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" Science must unify Experience 

The synthetic mental processes by which science attempts 
to build up in the minds of students a complete idea of the 
‘world are quite as important for psychology as the analytic 
processes which have just been discussed. 

Primitive Efforts at Unification 

^gain an illustration from primitive science will help lis. 
The Greeks saw* a part of the relations of the earth to the 
sun ; they observed the sun travel from day to day across 
the sky and they tried to formulate some idea of the way, 
in which this could happen. To their minds the largest and 
most powerful instrument of movement was a horse and 
.chariot. Consequently, they gave the sun in th^ir thought 
all of the machinery of movement across the heayens that 
their imagination could devise, and the form of this imagined, 
means of movement was a chariot with horses. We regard 
this idea of the Greeks as very crude. All of their stories 
about how the horses ran away, and about the coming of 
the sun down toward the earthHind scorching the desert, 
seem to us to be very childish — because the imagery is 
wholly inadequate, and is, so obviously inadequate that 
their satisfaction with it causes us no end of wonder at 
their simplicity of mind. 

In the same way we often find that the explanations of 
facts offered by children are picturesque, but ridiculous. 
What is inside of a mechanical toy, for example? Since 
the child does not know anything about mechanics, he is 
“ very likely to think that there is some person, or some ani- 
maP inside. This simple explanation is merely the effort of 
the child to get an idea which will fill out his experience. 
He will be disappointed when he opens up the toy and finds 
nothing of the kind. Indeed, the astonishment with which 
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he will be filled when he comes in contact with the r^l facts 
of the case is comparable to the reluctance exhibited by the 
race to substitute mechanical forces for the agencies that 
they originally assumed for all sorts of natural phenomena. 

Unification tiibough the Development of 
Systems of Ideas 

In view of this difficulty of supplying children with ade- 
quate systems of much of our modern science 

instruction engi^^md in the task of filling the minds of 
children with the right kind of supplementary ideas. One 
sees elaborate models of mechanical principles and of phys- 
iological organs. These models are constructed in the effort 
to give children proper systems of ideas. 

One of the best lessons that the writer ever heard in 
physics illustrates admirably what is needed in order to 
introduce elementary students to some adequate notion of 
physical forces. The lesson in question was a lesson on the 
transmission of heat. The instructor began by furnishing 
the students with the imagery necessary to enable them to 
picture to themselves the lEolecules and their relations. He 
asked them if they had ever noticed the way in which bricks 
H,re carried in the construction of a building from th$ sup- 
ply to the point where they are to be used. By questioning 
the class he brought out the fact that there are at least two 
entirely different ways in which the bricks may thus be par- 
ried. In one case a line of workmen is formed and the 
tbrieks are passed directly from one to the other along the 
line. In the second case one workman takes a hodful of 
bricks and goes the whole distance. With this analogy in 
mind, he gave some simple demonstrations to show that in 
somer cases the heat which is applied to substances, such as 
iron, is passed along rapidly from molecule to molecule. 
This is analogous to the action of the line of workmen who 
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r j the bricks from man to mam On the other hand, in 
case of water there is no rapid transmission of heat from 
molecule to molecule, but heat must be carried by^a change 
in the position of the heated water particles. He gave a 
demonstration to show that if water is heated, there is a ten- 
dency for its particles to take their load of heat and mc^e 
to a n^# position. They do not, in this case, "jpass the heat 
to .other molecules directly, but they keep the load of heat 
and move about, thus giving the phenomena of convection. 

In general, molecular phenomen^i-^^^h more abstract 
for students than are the mechanical pi|^^ena treated in 
rthe first chapter of physics. Put into psychological tefms, 
this statement means that students have great difficulty in 
forming coherent systems of ideas about molecules, while 
they can more readily think their way through the mechan- 
ical processes, which are more open to direct observation. 
The effect of this greater difficulty in understanding mo- 
lecular phenomena is that in American high schools v^ry 
^ little attention is given to chemistry and to those forms, of 
physical phenomena which are chiefly molecular. In Euro- 
pean schools, where one of the guiding motives for the in- 
troduction of science has been the practical application of 
' these sciences to industry, more attention has been given 
to chemistry than in this country. Foreign visitors in our 
secondary schools are very much surprised to find that we 
do not have special courses that are centered around ^h^ 
_ chemistry of industiy. The common practice here is un- 
doubtedly due to the psychological difficulty of teaching 
an abstract subject. 

FoBMALISM ENCOUEAG^iD BY ABSTRACT IkSTBITCTIOIC 

The abstract character of much science further results 
the student’s giving up. the effort to acquire a real sys^Jk 
of ideas ; he resorts to the easier method of learning .the 
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sentences given him in his text. The diffl(|ilfy l,m Bhejt 
eases is that the studtot never gets an independtot mastery 
of the methods of science, and merely follows the verbal 
formulas of some scientist who has turned observation into 
terbal description and verbal formi^las. Words ar^not to 
b^ condemned as unscientific. Indeed, spience could not 
develop without these essential aids to abstract thought. 
The trouble iS that where finished verbal formulas are sub- 
stituted in the mind of a student for systems of ideas, 
science is subordinated to words rather than aided by them. 
The grave problem which confronts the science teacher is 
the problem of making sure that the student shall learn 
how to guide himself in critical thought even when he must 
deal with abstractions and words. 

CoUBSES IN CONSTBUCTION NOT INHEBENTLY 
% • 

Scientific 

One of the suggestions which has been offered is that the 
sfiident can be made scientific if he is confronted with con- 
f tructive problems. Let him feel the desire to do something, 
and he will learn to use his mind in satisfyiag his desire, 
rie will be driven to thinking. Sometimes the explicit 
statement is made that scientific investigations grow, of 
necessity, out of practical situations. The introducl^ion of 
practical arts is accordingly offered as the solution of the 
edi^cational problem. Put a boy in the workshop at the task 
of making Bomething, and hp will discover that he ne^ds to 
know how to use a* ruler. He needs to know, also, some- 
thing about the science of mechanics. Stimulated by these 
, Practical necessities, he will turn eagerly to the study of 
ma^ematics and physics. Enough has been shown in con- 
l^^bn with the study of the history of the sciences to" make 
life clpp that this is an unfounded doctrine. Practical in- 
dually does not automatically arouse the scientific attitu^ 
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k^as to natural consequence. Anyone who is confronted with 
’the desire to make something is likhly to resort to the 
crudest means if he is not trained beforehand to adopt more 
1 scientific methods. Instead of studying science and math- 
ematical the boy who wants to make something usually 
patches together a very crujde device, expending as little 
time and energy as possible on consideration. Furthermore, 
the ordinary attitude of mind is one in which desire for 
jpi'actical results often fails to arouse even the crudest 
activities. All of us would be very glad indeed to have 
^ devices around the house which would satisfy our needs, 
but we give up without even attempting to think of the 
ways in which these problems could be solved. In short, 
there are many needs which are really urgent but ' are 
entirely ignored by even the most practical men. 

Pboblems must be intellectually apprehended 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of this fact is^to 
be found in the unintelligent way in which many^ommu- 
nities ignore their really urgent needs for improvement 
of sanitary conditions. Savage tribes encountered a gre^,t 
mi^ny inconveniences and often diseases because of. the 
lack of sanitary conditions in their viyages. Modem cities 
in the tropics have frequently suff^d seriously because of 
lack of appreciation of the needs of sanitation. Most children 
have a natural neglect of dirt that has to be eradicto<i 
by artificial trainiug. In other words, the importance of 
keeping clean and the importance of sanitary measures have 
to be learned through a study of the situation. A community 
“has to be persuaded that it has this sanitary problem before 
it will adopt measures to relieve itself of the inconveniences 
and dangers that come from ignoring its problem. 

Primitive man had need of mechanical devices, but 
1^ n^t the remotest imagination of the possibilities of 
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machinety.^ Slowly he progressed by very short slops from., 
the natural weapons which he picked from the ground to^a 
modification of these, in the direction of greater usefulness 
and greater convenience. Slowly he learned, usually through 
social comparisons, that there .are possibilities of i^curing 
better tools and better instruments of warfare. Still* more 
slowly he learned that thought about the mechanical prin- 
ciples which he employs will facilitate the development of 
more elaborate and perfect tools. As the outcome of this 
very gradual development man is now keen about his needs 
and about the possibility of applying science4o the solution 
of these needs ; but the situation which has thus resulted 
from long experience can in no proper sense of the word * 
des<^i^d as a natural or spontaneous interest in science. 
The problems which man has discovered are not natural 
problems which force their attention upon the ignorant or 
fche inattentive. One must learn to see the problems about 
him. One must have a certain stock of problems and their 
solution in mind, as examples, before he will realize that the 
problem-seeking attitude is a productive attitude of mind. 
The ordinary member of society does not seek problems of 
social reform. He does not seek problems of personal im- 
provement. He does not seek problems in the world of vege- 
table and animal life about him. He simply goes l^irough 
the world adjusting himself in a crude and inadequate way 
to ffie various experiences with which he comes in contact. 

Science develops only when Peoblems aee 

^ UNDEESTOOD 

The scientific specialist knows that there are problems in 
a certain sphere of reality, but he is not likely to be keen 
about problems in other directions. After one has examined 
Hiinutely the structure of a certain set of animals'of plants 
be sees familiar problems whenever he encounters a related 
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o» animal. The zoologist and botanist, therefore, are 
always prepared to raise questions in the sphere in which 
they have had some experience. The man who is interested 
ip politics or government sees the problems in that sphe?^ 
id life, but he does not see the problems of the zoologist or 
botanist. He cannot understand how anyone will devote to 
the ^structure of animals and plants the amount of* time 
^and enthusiasm that the zoologist and botanist are ready to 
bestow upon the facts in which they are interested. The 
teacher sees problems related to school organization which 
the community cannot understand at all. The student of 
architecture sees problems in every house which he passes, 
while the ordinary observer fails utterly to realize what it 
is that absorbs the architect. 

In all these eases the first stage in cultivating the attitude 
of '•mind which is to be defined as scientific is that of discov- 
ering problems rather than that of seeking solutions. In 
the same way, the business of the high-school course of 
science consists not merely in giving the solution of 
lems; itvConsists rather in stimulating the stu dent tP 
t^at there are problems to be solved. The difficulty witb 
most of the science textbooks and with much of the labora- 
tory work is that the effort of the teacher is devoted to giv- 
ing the student results. Science in its completed ianp ieu* 
St atem ent of solutions of ^pblenjs. Science in the perso^til 
torn in w hich the student needs |(/a^uire it co iisists in 
thej^ingjrf problems in such a way^as to give the studant 
an appreciation of the reason wh/ anybody should try to 
work at the subject. There fe nothing more fatal to mental 
life than the learning of solutions of problems wi]^h iKre 
wholly artificial to the stud^t and not appreciated, by him 
as halving any significance either for himself or for society. 
On the other hand, if one can get a student to see that 

of ^fe ought to arousp his curiosity, a very la^^ge pifl 
df dif^ulty in science teaching disappeaa^ 
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Steangb Facts make Pboblbms basy'tcc BEcfoGNizs 

It is sometimes suggested that science ought to be^ 
widi the study of*familiar facts. Psychologically it is very 
difi|fipJt see a^problamin a faigailiar fact. It was pointed 
out in "connection with the study of the manual arti?that aa 
analysis of a familiar situation is difficult just because of its 
faniiliaritj\ The same general fact was referred to in con- 
nection with the discussion of language teaching. It is very 
difficult to get students to think about their mother tongue 
in any 'Such way as to arouse an interest in, the structure 
of the language. It is much simpler to get a person in- 
terested ill a foreign language and to get him to discuss 
this language from the point of view of its structure and 
vocabulary. In short, it is the unfamiliar which presents 
obvious problems. One finds a concession to this natural 
psychological attitude in some of the supplementary read- 
ers on science which are put into the hands of students. 
Remote problems of a type which are iftterly unfamiliar to 
the student’s ordinary experience are offered in these books 
a» the most stimulating body of material with which to in- 
terest the student in scientific investigations. Strange plants 
and animals are described, and their modes of life pointed 
out, as the means of drawing the attention of the student 
to tibe fdct that plants and animals have peculiarities which 
need to be studied. One can frequently interest a student 
in^^inechanical devices by referring to some n ew and elabp - 
rj^ and, on tlie whole, mysterious mechanical contrivance. 
|t has been found relatively easy, for example, to interest 
bc^s and older people in wireless telegraphy, because that 
iiew invention and difficult to explain and understand, 
hardly feels the necessity of interesting, himself par- 

E larly in an ordinary telephone, because it is so familiar, 
appeal to the relatively strange is undoubtedly’ legiti- 
e as to introduction t6 science. 
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XJCriMATELY THE STUDENT MUST DISCOVER PllOBtEMS 

IN Familiar Pacts 

On the either hand, a continual diet of "strange and won- 
derful things distorts the student’s attitude toward science 
in such an extreme way that there is danger of leaving in 
his mind the impression that all science deals with strange ^ 
and remote objects. One of the criticisms of ordinary news- 
paper science is that it leaves in the popular mind the im- 
pression that science is full of extraordinary and mysterioup 
problems and solutions. It would be very difl&cult to get 
any newspaper to publish some of the ordinary facts witji 
regard to the atmosphere or with regard to the common 
principles of mechanics. There is no difficulty in getting a 
hearing for an account of some remarkable manifestation of 
atmospheric conditions or a description of a new and doubt- 
ful application of mechanics. Indeed, the more doubtful 
the veracity of the inventor in reporting his invention, the 
more likely is his story to get a hearing in the public mind. 
The teacher in the high school must, therefore, be on his 
guard not to stimulate the student with this fore^ and ^ 
strange material to such an extent that he will get^h^ im- 
pression that science always relates to the^y^afkable and 
the remote. The student must be led see that wery^ 
^object about him has characteristics wl»Sh ought^ arouse 
his inquiring mind to a scientific study.*^ 

Applications of Science constitute a Special 
Phase op Study 

It must be admitted that the ordinary textbook on smenee 
and the ordinary class instruction fail lamentably in apply- 
tirig science and the scientific attitude to the ordinary f(u^ 
of teperience. It requires very skillful teaching to utillss^ 
the ordinary facts of life. Although we are iftr 
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the midst of* mechanicsil appliances of kll sorts %e over-,, 
look them so readily that the ordinary stifdent does not see 
physics as a practical science ; he learns it rather as a body 
' of remote and abstract principles. The abstra ctn ess of^tibe 
material is greatly increased by the selection of experimental 
material which has to do with interests that are ordinarily 
very far from the student’s life. This is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the physical experiments which are offered 
as a means of instruction to girls. It has been pointed out 
repeatedly that the ordinary examples used in a textbook 
in physics are drawn from the industries that are open to 
boys and ipen rather than from the domestic surroundings 
which are familiar to girls. The result is that the course of 
physics in the ordjfory high school, if made elective, is usu- 
ally taken chieflj^l]^ the boys. The .gMs, trained through 
their elementary courses and through the ordinary influ- 
ences of the home to disregard mechanical devices as lying 
outside of the sphere of woman’s ordinary activities, look 
upSn physics as a further expression of the male interest 
mechanics and forget that all of the commonplace facts , 
of ordinary life can be illuminated by a study of physical 
sciences. It would be very much better to begin a study, 
of physics for ghis^by taking up' some such problem^ jas 
those of. h^t and color. To be sure, these are somewhat 
more abstract than are the laws of motion,* but we shall 
ultimately recognize that the chief business of science, 
whatever its subject matter, is to to 

p'jgms. When we have comprehended this general principle 
, we shall undoubtedly find that many of the sciences will 
have to be recast. The final form which these sciences 
; assume for pedagogical purposes will not be the form in 
, which the sciences are most satisfactory to the mind of the 
trained scientist. We must find the means of arousing in 
-students the problem-seeking and the problem-solving atti- 
; W e cannot depend on ordinary life to cultivate either 



attitudes. We taust discover devices 
trill arouse the pfobleirnseeking attitude, and we mustlhm 
focus this attitude upon the commonplace surroundings 
of the students. 

* 

r 

Textbooks present Results rather than 
Problems 

Illustrations of what has been said in the foregoing para- 
graph^;<?an be taken from any one of the science books. 
Most science textbooks can be criticized by drawing atten- 
tion to the fact noted above that these books are chiefly 
concerned with the statements of results. Usually the most 
general results are put near the begh^M^of the textbook. 
A ‘textbook in physics begins, by t^H^about molecules 
and the constitution of matter or by giving some of the 
most compactly formulated statements about the principles 
of mechanics. From the point of view of the trained scien- 
tist this seems to be the surest way of introducing a 
.nology which shall be available for the statement of Ms 
science. His conception of the science is that ifa nfiust fol- 
low the logical arrangement of the results of this'^'science. 

Again, let us take a textbpok in physical geography as 
an example. We find that such a book'' begins with a dis- 
cussion of the form of the earth. One of these texts begins 
as follows: '^On September 6, 1622, a Uttle company of 
weather-beaten sailors brought their vessel to rest in a 
Spanish port. Three years before, Magellan had led them 
forth, with a fleet of five ships, to find the Spice Islante 
by a western route,” and so om We have a descriptioatl 
the fact that the earth can be circtnnpavigated. The n^t 
paragraph takes up latitude and longitude and disK^us#^ 
the earth from that point of view. The third 
deals with ihe earth within and without. This patagTia^ 
j||f^followa^ No one knows ,p[iuch Itbout the 
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^ dur globe* STet most of its bulk auft tre^ht are &t 
within surface, and geography, which looks at the earth 
a%a whole, must take notice of it/’ We then have some 
discussion of strata of rocks and of the internal structure 
of the earth’s cnist. The fifths paraj^raph deals with land 
and water; the sixth deals with volcanoes; and so on. 

Doubtless the authors of such a book as this realized to 
the full the importance of getting before the student some 
general conception of what their science is about. The 
authors, knowing the importance of this general conception 
of the earth as a whole, began by trying to give the stu- 
dent the ripest and most complete product of all their sci- 
entific inqiiiry in the first few pages. The trouble is, *the* 
studen^rfi<^^pi68 ^ fhis science sees absolutely no reason 
wli^ oiw^hould Ife so absorbed in a study of the earth as a 
whole. The student very seldom has any real interest in 
the internal anatomy of the earth. He might wonder in a 
general way what is there, but he certainly is not prepared 
to exerc^ Jiis mind very vigorously on this inquiry. The 
scientist who is enthusiastic about some discovery regard- 
ing volcanoes assumes that every student who heais about a 
volcano will instantly want to know exactly how the earth 
behaves at these points ; but the fact is that the student 
is usually quite complacent, knowing that somewhere in 
the world a scientist will furnish him with the explanation 
of ithese facts if he needs it, and, furthermore, he feels 
ttort the probabilities are in favor of his never needing the 
information at all. 

i The degree of enthusiasm of the ordinary student for 
introductions which he gets in the textbooks is very 
slight indeed. Take^ textbooks on botany as another ex- 
am^e. One well-known book on this subject opens with a 
on the inorganic world, contrasted in tfie next 
jlk^kgraph with the orgapdc world. Then follow para- 
on "the difference between plaqts and animals,” 
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ardefinition of botany, and a full description of the dif- 
ferent subdivisions of physiology. Chapter II bpjens with 
a paragraph on '' the course of vegetation,” and so o^n. 
The student, confronted by these verbal additions to his 
experience, gets into the habit of thinking of science as 
verbal additions to experience, and he faithfully learns the 
words and keeps them in store against the time when the 
teacher demands them. 

Abstract Statements of Results 

If it is objected that this kind of a text is antiquated, 
let^us take one now in common use. In its "'elementary” 
edition it begins with protoplasm. It then tells the* student 
about spirogyra, mucor, nitella, and the rest. " Th^ student 
is left to interest himself as best he can in these results 
of science. The instructor is at the end of the course in 
science ; the student is at the beginning, and yet the order 
of presentation is that which is appropriate to the teac|te|'’s 
mature knowledge rather than to the student’s iptfniature 
state. Furthermore, these results of science come in the 
easy form of words., The student suddenly inherits a 
wealth of results without any effort on his own part be- 
yond that which is necessary to read words. The trouble 
is that he has no appreciation of all this that is lavished^, 
on him. Science, from society’s point of view, is a rich 
body of results. The scientific attitude which ought to be 
cultivated in the student is an inquiring attitude of mind 
full of problems, not solutions. 

Teachers wonder sometimes why students develop an fe- 
terest in science so slowly. The lack of interest fe hardly ‘ 
to be wondered at when pne has canvassed a few of the 
textbooks and seen how the first chapters are always veiy 
“general, dealing with the results of the science ana 
iKme of the reasons why the scienqe should be developed^ ^ 
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» It would be difficult for the psychologist to improve 
upon the Morts of the science people themselves, and it 
would be presumptuhus to make any recommendations if it 
were not for the obvious failure of the current science text- 
books to meet the needs of school courses. As has be^n 
pointed" out time and time again, the present courses in 
science are under such constant criticism by the scientists 
themselves that any suggestion of relief will doubtless get 
a hearing if not a respectful acceptance. 


Instrvotion should present Problems 

Wo^df not be well to begin the discussion of a science 
in anyone of the books by a concrete, particular problem 
as distinguished from the usual general results ? Let us 
assume that the concrete, particular problem is approached 
atfirst in a wholly unscientific way. Let it be described from 
the historical point of view, explaining the interest which 
man has cultivated, or let it be approached from the point 
>fiS. view of its unusual characteristics. For example, in 
ordinary conversation the layman finds that the botanist 
has a body of information about the wheat plant which 
is so interesting that he wonders •why this has not been 
put in the first chapter of some botany textbook* The 
answer of the scientist is, of course, that the wheat plant 
is by no means a suitable object for an introductory study. 
It does not exhibit the organs of a plant in that form which 
makes it easy to base upon it a later analysis of other plants 
,ajid their organs. The attitude of the psychologist and the 
layman in science is that the textbooks which begin with 
the forms of plant life that are easy to expound do not 
seem to have succeeded, after many years, in arousing 
high-school students to a satisfactory pitch of enthusiasm 
f6r botany. Why not, for |lie sake of experiment, try some- 
thtffig new ? 
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No study of science courses would -be complete without ' 
full recoguitioU of the enormous contribution which has 
v^eii made to the intellectual life of students by the intro- 
diKJtion of laboratory courses. Scarcely a genefatiok has 
passed since laboratory exercises were first introduced into 
the high-school curriculum, and in this short period their 
Usefulness as instruments of instruction has been so com- 
pletely demonstrated that any he w method in the humanities 
as well as in the sciences needs only to call itself a labora- 
tory method to be sure of a respectful hearing. A well- 
organized laboratory exercise does for the sti^dent much 
that the general textbook, overfull of results, faiflj|bo do. 
iThe laboratory exercise confronts the student with a prob- 
ilem ; it leaves him to work out the solution ; it gives him < 
a^L^portunity to verify his judgments. ' It is concrete ; Jt 
ishows by many of its obvious, external characteristics its 
relation to ordinary life. 

How, then, can the laboratory method ever fail? 'HtS 
answer to this question is implied in the directiom^offered 
by one experienced teacher in his chapter on Instruction 
in the Laboratory. ^ The directions much abbreviated, are 
as follows: 


^ 

* First, the object of the experiment must be definitely stoted. 

. . . Second, the apparatus must be luchjly described. . . . Third, 
a minute and practical description of the materials must be 
given. . . . Fourth, the handOhng of the material and apparatus 
must be made clear. . Fifth, the point at which a pertinent 
observation may be made should be indicated. . . . Si3^, 
•indication is necessary aS to wjmt is;to^johsfirved. . , , 
dgflbite. questions should be asked in regard the interpr®^ 
tionbf what has been observed. 


• 1 Smith and E. H. HaH. The Teaching of Caiemi8tJ7*«nd 
^^hools,ehap. iv. Longmans, Hreen, 1910. ^ 
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Put into psychological terms these directions mean some- 
thing like this ; The lab oratory s ituation is usu ally too 
cou^lex for the immature stud^t to master if left to his 
own d^ceS. The experience of the race must be focu^d; 
for "him on this complex situation. ITe must be led by a 
short" path to the productive conclusion which science has 
reached as its final result. Unless the guidance of the race ' 
is giveir to the student, he will wander and either come to. 
the. goal far too slowly or not at all. 

Laboratory exercises are among the most difficult prob- 
lems fcg^the teacher to work out. The student must be 
guided" enough, but not too much. The student must be 
called on to find out for himself, but he must not be left 
to become confused. The business of the teacher is to help 
t3ie student reach a result, but at the same time 1;o make 
sure that the student has used the right methods in reach- 
ing the result. The problem is therefore to find a proper 
baigmce. betw een instruction and indepe ndence. 

' Here,' as in other school exercises which are properly 
organized, the contrast between an educational situation 
and a situation in the practical world can be described by 
saying that the school simplifies the situation for the time 
bemg in order that the student who is limited in his* capa- 
biliti^ may cope with this simplified group of conditions. 
Li^e by little the school must lead the student forward 
through more and more complex situations until finally he 
liable to cope with the natural environment in all of its 
Oi^plexity. The problem of the school is so to simplify the 
.^ucational exercise that it shall train the student without 
m&ing him unable or afraid to face complexities. The 
danger in these exercises is that they will become quite as 
fo^al and ineffective as the recitations which they were ' 
^l^ded to supplement. 
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PeAESON on SdENTIFIC METHOD 

% 

Thete is one final matter to be discussed in this study 
of the psyeljplogy of science. It is the nature of that high- 
.^st product of scientific education, scigaitific method. Every 
teacher of science hopes to inculcate into his students re- 
spect for methods of exact, impersonal, and comprehensive 
thinking. These methods have often been declared to be 
the most significant contributioli of our age to the history 
of civilization. 

What, then, is the nature of scientific method ? An answer 
to this question may be sought first in a series of quotations 
from the writing of Karl Pearson. ^ 

* ^ 

The classification of facts and the formation of absolute 
judgments upon the basis of this classification — judgments 
independent of the idiosyncrasies of the individual mind — is 
peculiarly the scope and method of modern science. ^ The scien- 
tific man has above all things to aim at self-elimination in his 
judgments, to provide an argument which is as true for each' 
individual mind as for his own. The classification of fkets, the 
\ recognition of their sequence arid relative significance is the 
[function of science, and the habit of forming a judgmeifb*"upon 
these facts unbiased by personal feeling is characteristic of 
what we shall term the scientific frame of mind. (P. 7.) 

The insight into method and the habit of dispassionate in- 
vestigation which follow from acquaintance with the scientific 
classification of even some small range of natural^ facts, give 
the mind an invaluable power of dealing with many other classes 
of facts as the occasion arises. The patient and' persistent study 
of some one branch of natural science is even at the present 
' time within the reach of many. In some branches a few hour^ 
istudy a week, if carried on earnestly for two or three years, 
J^would be not only sufficient to give a thorough insight into 
iscientific method, but Would also enable the student to become 
;a careful observer and possibly an original investigator in Ms 

^ Oriumnar of Science. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. 
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chosen field, thus adding a new delight and a new enthusiasm 
to his life. The*importanee of a just app;ceciation'of scientific 
method is so great, that I think the state may be reasonably 
called upon to place instruction in pure science within the 
reach of all its citizens. (P. 8.) 

SCIENCE DEPENDS ON IMAGINATION ’ - 

but, none the less, disciplined imagination has been at the 
bottom. of all great scientific ‘discoveries. All great scientists 
have, in a certain sense, been great artists ; the man with ho 
imagination may collect facts, but he cannot make great dis- 
coveries. If I were compelled to name the Englishmen who 
during our generation have had the widest imaginations and 
exercised them most beneficially, I think I should put the 
novelists and poets on one side and say Michael Faraday and 
Charles Darwin, Now it is very needful to understand the"^ 
exact part imagination plays in pure science. We can, perhaps, 
lyst achieve this result by considering the following .proposi- 
tion : Pure science has a further strong claim upon us on ac- 
count of the exercnse it gives to the imaginative faculties and 
the gratification it provides for the {esthetic judgment. The 
exact meaning of the terms scientific fact^^ and ''scientific 
law” will be considered in later chapters, but for the present 
let us suppose an elaborate classification of such facts has been 
made, and their relationships and sequences carefully traced. 
JV'hat is the next stage in the process of scientific investiga- 
tion? Undoubtedly it is the use of the imagination.^ The 
discovery of some single statement, sqpe brief formula from 
wh^h the whole group of facts is seen to flow, is the work 
not of the mere cataloguer, but of the man endowed ^th 
creative imagination. The single statement, the brief formula, 
the words of which replace in our minds a wide range of 
relationships between isolated phenomena, is what we term a 
scientific law. Such a law, relieving our memory from the 
J[)urden of individual sequences, enables us, with the minimum 
of intellectual fatigue, to grasp a vast complexity of natural 
or social phenomena. The (iiscovery of law is therefore the 
peculiar function of the creative imagination. ^(P. 37.) 
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^cieatific uaetliod is mkrkedf^y the following 
^(^^yqareful and accurate ckssifii^tion of facts and obserri^lw' 
of their, correlation and sequence ; (b) the discovery of scientiW, 
^ws by aid of the cr^^iy^magination ; (c) sel f-criticis m and 
the fin^ touchstone of eqml validit^or all normally constituted 
,,^^ds. (P. 45.) ~ 

SCIENTIFIC LAW A PEODUCT OF INTELLIGENCE 

The other problem with which we are concerned* is the 
existeiice or non-existence of a scientific law before it^^s 
been, postulated. Here the reader will feel inclined to remark: 
^Admitted that ^Nature’ is conditioned by man’s perceptive 
faculty, surely the sequences of man’s perceptions follow the 
same law whether man has formulated that law in words or 
not ? The law of gravitation ruled the motion of the planets 
ages before Newton was born.” Yes and no, reader; the an- 
swer must depend on how we define our terms. The sequences 
involved in man’s perception of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies were doubtless much the same to Ptolemy and Newton; 
to primitive man and to ourselves the motion of the sun is a 
common perception, but a sequence of sense-impressions is not 
in itself a law. That planets move, that a' chick takes its origin 
from the egg, may be sequences of sense-impressions, tfeey may 
be facts to be dealt with scientifically, but they are not laws 
in themselves, at least not in any useful inter preiatiori'df the 
word. The changes of the whole planetary system might be 
perceived, and even those perceptions translated into words 
with a fulness surpassing that of our most* accurate mo(|efu 
observer, and yet neither the sequence of perceptions in itsqlf 
nor the description involve the existence of any law. The se- 
quence of perceptions has to be compa^red with other sequences, 
classification and generalization have to follow; conceptioi^ 
and ideas, pure products of the mind, m^t be f ormed,^ 
a description can. be given of a range sequences wnieh,'%^ 
it^ conciseness and comprehensiveness is worthy OJ^the 
of scientific law. ' ^ ^ 

it be> noted that in this it is not only'th^roc^l^p 
scientific law which is mental, but that * thb 
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when rea^jhed involves sai assdeiation of n^nraj|f$iet8 
phenomena with mental conceptions^ lying qnitfe outside^the 
^particular field of those phenomena. Without the mental con- 
ceptions the law could not be, and it only comes into existence 
when these mental conceptions are first associated with the 
phenomena, The law' of gravitation is not so much -the dis- 
covery by Newton of a rule guiding the motion of the planets 
as his invention of a method of briefly describing the sequences 
of sense-impressions, which we term planetary motion. He 
did this in terms of a purplxpental conception, namely, inutoaf 
acceleration. Newton first brought the idea of mutual acceler- 
ation of a certain type into association with a certain range of 
phenomena, and was thus enabled to state a formula, which, 
by what wemiay term mental shorthand, resumes a vast number 
pf observed sequences. The statement of this formula was not 
so much the dk|^^ry as the c reati on of the law of gravitation. 
A natura^^jtf^pblisaeen to be a vhume in mental shorthand, 
whh&l^^JPCpIaces for %s a lengthy description of the sequences 
hjnong our sense-impressions. Law iu the scientific sense is 
thus essentially a^, product of the human mind and hasjoa 
moping apart from man. It owes its existence to the cr egifiy e 
power of his intellect. There is more meaning in the statement 
that man gives laws to Nature than in its converse that Nature 
gives laws to man. (P. 102.) 


The essential conclusion which .can be drawn from the 
psychological analysis of these statements is that science 
is quite as much a product of human characteristics and ' 
capacities as of the characteristics of things. The human 
p<|wor of reducing all objects to namable classes through 
the use of language is as important in explaining kjien- 
|iflc classification as is the existence of objects themselves. 
Bj^als have mo science. Their minds in contact with im- 
l^t^ions from the outer \yorld react in a way wholly dif- 
fnsm t£at in which human beings react. Savages 
|i» crude mythology, but no rigid scientific methods, 
hate no adequate scientific terminology. In* shorty 
reasons are unscienitific. 
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Sci]|SCB DEPENDS ON THE FOWEE OP GENEEALIZATION 

* 4 

To the student of educational problems these considera- 
tions are important because they make it clear that science 
islsomethihg more than mere reception of sense-impressions. 
Science is a system of thought. Science is a body of gen- 
eralizations. To construct this system of thought and these 
generalizations is a step in intellectual development be- 
^^ond the mere acquisition of the impressions out of which 
science may grow. 

We shall come back in a later chapter to the problem 
fbt the generalization of experience. This problem has come 
u^ several times before in our discussions. It is one of the 
major problems of education. Each subject in the curricu- 
lum seeks to develop the power of generali^atimvin some 
way ; and science, in making this its chief aim^^^Stot de- 
parting in any measure from the traditions of the cou/se of 
study as this course has always been organized by strong 
teachers, whatever the content with which they have worked. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE FIXE ARTS 

OFPOSmON BETWEEN THE FiNE ArtS AND THE 
Conventional Courses 

The fine arts, like the manual and industrial arts, have 
stood apart from the conventional academic subjects and 
have been given only a half-hearted recognition in the i. 
organization of school programs. From one point of view 
this is difficult to understand, for civilized nations have 
always regarded training in music and drawing as highly 
desirable accomplishments. We in America have been sub- ' 
jected to criticism by foreign visitors and we have freely 
criticized ourselves for our meager cultivation of the fine 
I arts in our schools. While thus recognizing the arts as de- 
sirable, we haVe found it a very difficult problem to make 
them available for school purposes. How can one formu- 
late a course in these subjects ? They seem to be highly in- 
dividualistic and vague in their results. There seems to be 
so large an element of chance in the outcome that we turn 
by preference to those courses of instruction which seem 
to be more definite and capable of impersonal formulation; 

The psychology of the fine arts helps to explain in a measn 
mre this situation. The arts, like literary appreciation, de- 
pend in large measure on certain inner reactions which are 
obscure and often unrecognized by student and teacher. 
Thp external acts which are cultivated when one acquires 
some skill in one of the arts sink into insignificance as com- 
pared with the inner emotional processes involved in appre- 
ciation. These inner reactions are extraordinarily difficult 

845 
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to ccHifatol (End train. A past of the vagueness of iurl@ , 
j9,llil^0W8 out of a lack of analysts comparable to liie 
laekW analysis which we found in studying manual habifa 
When one enjoys a painting it is very difficult for him to 
tell why he enjoys it. When one feels a thrill in response 
to music he does not hiake the kind of analysis that he 
j^oes when he distinguishes the parts of a plant in botany 
or the oi^ans of an animal in physiology. The arts train 
in a type of analysis which we shall understand more fully 
as we proceed with the discussion ; but this analysis is dif-, 
ferent in character from verbal analysis, and the school fa- 
miliar with scientific and verbal analysis has great difficulty 
in taking up the problem of art analysis. 

Historical Beginnings of Music. 

We shall gain a clearer view of the nature of art con-, 
sciousness by studying briefly the evolution of one of |h^ 
arts. The history of music furnishes material for ^n(Ai 
study. One of the most primitive forms of im|sic is that 
produced by the dancing warrior who beats his spear against 
his shield. A little higher in the e\olution of the art the" 
drummer sits apart and makes a rhythmical sound that 
guides the dances. The sounds in both these cases are not 
of interest because of their quality. In fact, the quality is of 
the crudest sort. The music is nothing but a crude series 
of noises reenforcing the bodily rhythms by giving to the ^ 
nervous system shocks of stimulation which aid and iut^^ 
sify the rhythmical reactions. , 

The work-song is another primitive typ^ of musk. X 
group of workers set up a^fhytfunical vocal accompaniiyi^^^ 
to their actiyities. The vocal reactions are not of si^ificipe^ ^ 
because of their quality. Even wtfen words are used the^ ^ 
have no significant ideas to convey to the singel|f ^ 
Anyone w^ has listened to a group of^sa^lors drawing.in'* 



a lope fmd chaating a meaningless melddy MS ftaSze ai> 
Wee diat the purpe^e of the song is to secure Social eo> 
Operation and to emphasize a rhythm of bodily activity 
which turns drudgery into a pleasurable succession of 
stimulations and reactions. 

The content of consciousness in both these cases is, ®£ 
course, a matter on which one can offer only speculations. 
But if we may judge from the analogies of personal expe- 
rience, it is safe to’ say that there is not much analysis of 
experience. The sounds and bodily activities, the rhythm 
and the excitement, all fuse into a vague general mass of 
experience which submits itself only very little, if at all, to 
consideration or scientific dissection. 

D^Hlopment does, however, gradually take place, show- 
ing that there is a tendency for attention to concentrate on 
the sound and for experience to become more complex in- 
the rhythms which are evolved. The pleasure which comes 
with this enlargement of experience is greater than the 
pri^iitive types of pleasure which came when the art was 
in its cruder beginnings. 

’ Rhythm the Chief Souece op Pleasure in 
Primitive Music 

Let us coijsider first the increasing complexity of rhythms, 
has shown that primitive American tribes cultivate the 
ability to beat simultaneously two or three different rhythms 
|rith different parts of the body. These rhythms also exhibit 
pit^rnal complexities in that the accented movement is re- 
||^ to a whole series of complex, unaccented beats. 

Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man. The M^millan Company, 
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Growth of Discrimination of Tones 

With the growth of complex rhythms there is a natural ' 
demand for differentiation of sounds. The accented sound 
differs from the unaccented in intensity. The contrast is 
made sharper if qualitative differences are also introduced. 
Thus, if the drummer has two drums or a series of sticks 
pf different lengths and strikes these at intervals in the 
music, there will be a pleasing variety bf pitch and inten- 
sity to accompany the complex rhythm. All this calls for. 
increasing attention to the sound elements of experience, 
and the professional musicians, of the tribe discovered the 
meaning and value of tonal differences as well as the pos- 
sibilities of more complex rhythms. The analysis o l| ihese 
professional musicians can hardly be assumed to be^ral- 
leled by any like analysis on the part of auditors. The 
auditor receives a mass of experiences which he enjoys, and 
yet he never stops to analyze his pleasure. We discover 
even at tliis early stage, therefore, that reactions to music . 
are highly individualistic and variable in character. 

Enjoyment due to Reactions i 

A consideration in some detail of the i#emal processes 
on which appreciation of rhythmical sounSs defends makes 
it clear that we are here in the presence not of a purely 
sensory fact but of a complex form of behavior. There is 
a change in the rate of the heartbeat an4 of respiration. 
There is a change in the tension of the voluntary muscles. 
There is a succession of contractions and relaxations of the 
muscles of the hand and arm and trunk. Even the crudest ^ 
sounds, if rhythmical, arouse in one the impulse to beat time. 
In short, there is a real physical play which responds to 
the itimulatidns of the music heard. If the vocal cords are 
exmted so to participate in the- response, the pleasure of 
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articulation may be added to the pleasure oi oth^ organic 
reactions. The conspicuous fact which is brought out by 
all these considerations is that enjoyment is a., complex 
phenomenon depending in large measure on motor responses. 
Furthermore, each individual , responds with a series of 
movements peculiar to himself. ” His past development and 
present nervous and muscular development determine his 
iimer reactions. This explains the individualistic characi^^r 
of art and also the fact that the essence of the art is in its 
appeal to the individual, not in its external content. 

Primitive music remains for a long period at this level 
where it is to be described as a mere accompaniment to 
bodily rhythms. The variety of tones necessary at this stage 
of evolution of the art is small. We find, accordingly, many 
musical scales which include only two or three tonal vari- 
ations. A common form of primitive music is that in which' 
the voice or musical instrument oscillates between a note 
of low pitch and a note of high pitch, passing from one ta 
tlie other and back again in a rhythmical succession of 
sounds and intensities. Sometimes this scale is elaborated 
into three variations of pitch, sometimes into five. 

\ A^t ultimately becomes a Standardized System 

■f 

Each of these changes in the scale marks an increase in 
the complexity of experience. The particular tones used 
by any particular tribe also come to be standardized." The 
result is that music rises to the level of a highly specialized 
system of tonal variations and combinations. Music as' an 
art does not use all the variations of tone of which the 
voice is capable ; it uses only a limited number of selected 
tdnes. Indeed, in early music the chant and^ the accompani- 
ment were different in tones, thus leading to the evolution 
of u specialized instrumental music. Furthermore,* it is to 
be recognized here, as in all arts, that the experience of 



or^obsefrer very oft^u does not inclule as 
attention to detailed differences as does the experience d( 
the producer. The auditor is absorbed in the total unau- 
alyzed excitement of the situation. 


Dependence of Art on Subjective Motives 


^ At this point we may digress to call attention to the fact 
that music evolves from purely subjective motives. Art is 
uevgr forced upon man by the external world. Man was 
compelled to learn the practical ait of getting food and 
the practical art of building shelter because the stern 
necessities of existence in the world drove him to think 


of the things about him. He had to pick out the objects 
which he needed and think about them, and consequently 
his practical needs trained him in concentration of atten- 
tion on the particular things about him. But music has 
purely subjective value. Music appeals to the rhythms of 
the body and nervous system. Music does not move the^ 
world or provide shelter. Music develops only in respdb|e 
to the demand for subjective delight. We find, therefqrcr 
that musical systems, when once they are efblved, are 
extraordinarily conservative, depending absolutely on the 
development of modes of reaction in tJl€ individual, " Primi- * 
tive races adopt the clothes and food' of civilized man, 
but keep their own dances and their own music. Music is 
pleasurable because it sets up personal reactions and re- 
sponses. The more highly the art is elaborated, the mor^ 


definitely personal responses will become fixed. Above ^ 
music is not a practical system of behavior. 

‘ Returning from this digression, we note that music 
system of sound relations developed in connection with 
development of song on the one hand and with the |^owtl| 
of technical ^skill in instrumentation on the 


Am 10)^ chanting of the minstrel at the festival and lat^^ 
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the siogfi]^ of the church choir developed, ftiore«c(»nplex 
isystenis of to^al corabinations were worked out. Atteation 
centered in these later stages on sound, and the coin- 
llinatiotis of sounds constituted a growing part of the 
art. The development of interest in sounds was also accom- 
panied by an evolution in the fhechanical devices for the 
production of tones, though instrumentation has in many 
respects shown lines of development different from those 
which appear in vocal music. 


Melody and belated to Reactions 

The evolution of tonal discrimination and interest ih 
tonal combination carries us far beyond the original stage 
of music, where the interest attached merely to noise and 
rhythm. As soon as men began to discriminate tones, they 
were led to work out certain regular sequences, or melodies. 
Later these melodies were made increasingly complex, until 
filially the higher forms of harmony were evolved. 

These later forms of experience seem at first observation 
to be sensory matters, and psychological discussions have 
usually proceeded on the theory that appreciation of mel- 
ody and hai*mony is a sensory fact. The physicists, concen- 
^trating attention upon the stimulus which comes^ to the 
ear^ are able to show that the number of vibrations in the 
SUOSessive tones included in an agreeable melody stand in 
a definite numerical ratio to each other. This fact has in 
turn been accounted for by certain physiologists as Sue to 
certain structures in the ear. The discussions which have 
en carried on in support of these sensory theories cannot 
l^ropriately be reviewed in detail here. We may remark 
l^mssing, however, that there has always been great diffi- 
*4tolty in working out a satisfactory theory of the sensory 
cfementi^^volved in the creation of a scale and the devel- 
^^|toent of melody. 
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S pit w, Intimate to supplement these sensory theories by 
rning to the motor processes. A nation, long accustomed 
to a certain scale of sounds, cultivates both m singing and 
in emotional responses a definite^ set of reactions, which 
are^ aroused when one hears music or when one attempts 
to produce melodies or harmonies. These facts of response 
are quite as significant in explaining appreciation as are 
any facts of sensation. 

The case' is immediately clear if we refer to the appre- 
ciation exhibited by a trainedj^ger. Whether he listens 
or himself sings, his appreciaM||^f tonal differences and 
of atonal conventions will depend\ipon the ability of his 
V Q^^ ^ds to produce by a muscular readjustment the 
jpro^sive pitches of the melody. Where the adjustment 
of the vocal cords in attempting to pass from one tone to 
another is of an extremely difficult type, as for example 
when the tones are too nearly alike, the reaction will 
be difficult and disturbing. The flatting of a tone either 
when one is singing or listening is an extremely painful ex- 
perience for a trained singer, because he realizes, not dhly 
through his ear but also through his own motor adjust- 
ments, that the flatting of the tone is an impropei^ adjust- 

other 
agree-"^ 


ment of the sound-producing organs. When, on 
hand, the movements of the vocal cords are ea^"^ 
able, the total emotional experience is one of pleasure. 

Added to these habits of the vocal cords, uowever, are 
the trained reactions of all the emotion^' reactions which 
come through long drill in a conventional series of pitches 
accepted^ in the national musical scale. A Chinaman evi- 
dently enjoys the monotonous succession of simple tomd 
variations which make up his national music. A European 
enjoys the simple Chinese music very little. He has been 
trained to a more elaborate series. In either case it is not 
alone the ear that has been trained. The whole'^organism 
to melody. 
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* This view finds new support in the fact thaj; appreciation 
of harmony comes late in the evolution of music. Harmony 
consists in a group of agreeable simultaneous tones. The 
tones which are agreeable when heard simultaneously are 
for the most part those which are agreeable in a succession 
of tones. The development of a taste for harmony is a 
relatively recent fact and its psychological explanation is 
most intricate. One may discuss contrasts in tones and 
the fusion of tones ; one must recognize that inharmonious 
tones produce beats and roughness wliich are added items 
of sensation, distracting from the pure tones and disturbing 
recognition ; but after attention lias been given to all these 
sensory elements of harmony the fact remains that there 
is an inner emotional response to all liarmony, and this 
response is not a sensory element. When one listens to a 
great orchestra his appreciation is determined not alone by 
the way the sound strikes the ear; it is the reverberation 
erf the whole muscular organism that explains the enjoyment.’ 

Appreotation increased through Training 
IN Production 

Consider the child who is learning to ^ing or play the 
piano. Observe how this child makes keener discrimina- 
tion after a little practice ; note that he Jistens to melodies 
with new appreciation. In fact, the full appreciation of 
music cannot come without some skill in production. Some 
appreciation of music there is without a corresponding 
ability to produce, but the auditor’s appreciation is never 
so complete as that of the person trained in production. 
Even the appreciation exhibited by the mere auditor must 
be explained in motor terms. The relaxation which comes 
when one hears rich, soft tones, the tightening up of the 
muscles when one listens to martial music — these are typical 
facts on which to base an understanding of' the appreciation. 
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."Whm one has, in addition to the vague general 
reactions just mentioned, the finer discrimmating reactions 
of trained technician, appreciation will be of a higher 
end more complete t3qpe. Nearly fevery one can tell when 
'a note is very flat, because every one has some skill 
the vocal production of simple melodies; but it requires 
tiie trained singer to recognize a slight departure from the 
.exact note. So it is with the more elaborate emotional 
roa^nses to musical combinations. 


Vaeiety in Attitudes towaed Music 


The complexity of the educational problem becomes obvi- 
ous when we summarize what has been said about different 
classes of persons, all of whom are involved in this discus- 
sion. Consider in succession the composer of melodies, the 
ordinary producer, and the auditor who enjoys music but is 
not trained in production. The composer studies the laws 
of musical relations and the effects of various combination 
of tones. His attention is alert for tonal differences 
effects. The producer may be a pure technician, tra^^l 
ing visual symbols or memories into finger movemen^ 
may add varying degrees of discrimination. 
may respond merely with vague general bodih^Btctions. 
The practical school problem is to train alL^^Rnts to 
some extent, and to discover the possible producers and 
composers soon enough to give them the more elaborate 
training which they need. 

Germany has a universal system of trainings ^he 
pils in German schools are taught to sing. The 
*of the Volkmhule are traiped ti) give instruction in 
by courses in instrumental and vocal music. Every 
teacher must sing and play eithet tife viohn Or the ot> 
Appi*eciatioh is thus developed ^ a course of training I 
prodnftaon of music. 




In the s|bools of tMs country music is reg^rfie^ as'fe- 
'^able enough to be made a part o£ the course ; training 
113^ singing is the method most commonly adopted of culti- 
vating appreciation. Instrumental training is seldom taught 
^ a few instances the theory of harmony is taught even to 
seoondary students. For the most part, however, training i|i 
music is regarded as a luxury, and failure to show efficiency 
in the music course is not treated as a serious deficiency. 

Especially has the cultivation of skill in playing a musi- 
cal instrument been looked on as of doubtful educational 
^import. The experience of the world has shown that in 
some conspicuous cases the instrumentalist is devoid of 
intellectual power of the ordinary types ; skepticism has 
therefore arisen as to the value of instrumental practice 
as a means of general training. This skepticism regarding 
instrumental music has reenforced the general attitude 
which arises from the fact that music is different from 
science and history and literature, and has made it more 
difficult for music to secure a place in the curriculum. , 


Problems of Instruction in Music 


If one asks the music teacher what is cultivated in stu- 
►dents by the course in music, the answer received is likely 
tQ be somewhat hazy. Some statement about the higher 
emotions, about cultivated feelings, is as far as one usually 
gefe in these discussions. The psychologist has a right to 
ask that the emotion be defined more fully. Here we en- 
real difficulty. The various individual modes 
? a 4 -*-^reciating music are so different that the work is 
ordinarily difficult to standai^dize. One person appre- 
musio because he has learned to play the violin, 
er because he has learned to sing, another because 
sets his involuntaiy muscles in emotional action, 
person enjoys music, but each in his own way and in 
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|ds own degree. Suppose the problem is put in such terms 
as these : " Does it pay to take two hours a week to train 
students in singing?” There are two» kinds of results from 
such trajiiiilg. The students will learn in some degree to 
"sing. This result can be observed and tested. If the twp 
hours a week have to be given for what is usually accom- 
plished in singing in a high-school class, the investment is 
^probably too heavy. The music teacher will, however, 
usually emphasize a second and not easily measured result. 
The singing may be poor, he will tell you, but the cultiva* 
tion of taste is the real result. If now you ask for the 
evidence of cultivation of taste, it will be very difficult to 
supply objective evidence. This is the major reason why 
music and the other arts are looked on as doubtful members 
of the academic family. 

There is another phase of the situation which is not to be 
overlooked. The lack of analysis which is usually exhibited 
in the experience of a person who is absorbed in music is 
so opposed to all of the traditions of academic training that 
teachers are skeptical of the mental attitude which grows 
up through interest in music. To be absorbed in tqnj^b 
combinations, to react with strong emotional reaction^ljmsy 
be personally satisfying and even elevating, but ^the 
tific, analytical mode of looking at the world ^^'^e enrf^ 
aimed at in most of the other classes in The 

analytical attitude teachers understand, • they know 
that this is the sort of training of atteniaon which lies 
back of many improvements in our^ modern civilization. 
Music, they hold, will have to prove' its case, if it ha^ a 
case, or it will have to remain an incidental feature 
'the curriculum. 

To introduce some history of music or some studies in 
^ harmony, in the hope of fuming music into a subject like 
other subjects, js probably not the way to prove the case for 
music, present general statements about the elevating 
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effects of music is certainly not the \;^ay to the cgLse 
for music. To give drill in production, together with train- 
ing in some of the canons of the art, and to concentrate 
attention on good examples of music so as to cultivate gen- 
uine appreciation are probably the moit promising methods 
of procedure. In the meantime, someone interested ought 
to give to the students of education , a statement of what 
musical taste really consists in, and he should evolve some 
method of evaluating the effects produced by instruction. 

Gbaphic Art as an Instrument of Instruction 

What has been said with regard to music may be re-‘ 
peated, with slight variations, for the graphic arts. If we 
study the history of graphic arts, we find again a rapid 
process of differentiation between the producer of pictures 
and the person who merely enjoys pictures. The producer 
of pictures, like the producer of music, has been regarded 
by society as a person whose skill is to be respected. Cer- 
^tain aspects of the skill exhibited by the producer of draw- 
ings are recognized as of the highest intellectual type. The 
(Civilized world has commonly been prepared to reward its 
producers of art. On the other hand, the appreciation of a 
drawing is another matter. To give academic credit pr any 
other form of credit for ability to enjoy a picture has not 
in general been regarded as legitimate. Furthermore, it has 
solnetimes been doubted whether the school ought to try to 
cultivate in any general way the technical ability needed to 
produce ^drawings. It has been pointed out that some people 
apparently acquire this ability to produce drawings by some 
mysterious process of inheritance, or by a special devotion to 
one aspect of mental life to such an extent that they become 
narrow specialists, and defeat, through their devotion to 
graphic art, the ordinary ends of intellectual training. A 
person who is always trying to draw things may be very 
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physical necessities of life. The artistic temperament, ^ it 
lis soinetimes described, is looked fipon by the practical man, 
Vhen it asSumes its extteme form, as an unfortunate type 
X)f intellectual development, and one which Jiardly fits into^ 
the general scheme of society’s life and society’s training. 
There is, therefore, a great deal of confusion in the minds 
,of school ofi&cers as to what they ought to do. 

Technical Character op Drawing 

Again the psychologist comes forward with the sugges- 
tion that a more careful study be made of the mental proc- 
esses aroused by the study and production of drawings. 
The historical materials are even more definite than those 
available in music. On the other hand, the reactions which 
arise in the individual are more heterogeneous than are the 
reactions which result from appreciation of music. Appre- 
ciation of pictures is connected in a measure with the'olK, 
server’s development of space percepts. This involves,jp 
indicated in an earlier chapter, some appreciation of mecl^^^ 
ical * balance. For these and like reasons we mu|t, 
graphic art to both the fine arts and practical .^ilehavibf. 
Indeed, the pictorial arts are much more closely f elated 
the industrial arts than music, for the simple reason that- 
€he pictorial arts have been obliged to employ extexQal 
materials. There is no form of behavior which will p^od^se 
a picture without the manipulation of external jy^rials* 
In this respect drawing differs from music, 
aided voice will produce music. A picture is apiagfs depanit*" 

‘ ent upon the relation between ^ tool of ^me kind aitd 
4 the substance on which the pictoe is drawn. ^^Td learn life 
relation between the tool and the surf^ on which 
l^tnre is to be produced involves, therefore, the aO^^^ 
<rf.^|iechnical art.. Purthennore, th|Jubjectjrf 
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pletorial ^pressign must be some exter&al Sbjii|fc 
'^uently the artist is obliged in the drawing of his picture 
to pay some attention to the things which he intends to^ 
represent. There is in this necessity of paying attention to 
the external object an important charr^cteristic of graphic arh 


Early Disregard of Pattern 

% ^'fie extent to which the external object enters" into 
drawings is a matter of great historical interest. We find, 
for example, that in earlier art the color of objects is a sub- 
ject of very lit^ attention. Indeed, there was in the early 
days of pairitirl^ so obvious a conflict between the observa- 
tions which were made on external objects and the mate- 
rials which were in the hands of the artist for expression, 
that it was only by neglecting the color of external objects 
that the artist could do anything. He had no means of 
expressing the observed colors of nature. The artist took 
advantage of the fact that the ordinary observer pays so 
Jittle attention to color that it is usually quite impossible 
for him to give any account of the different shades of color 
exhibited by the object which he has in memory. Primitive 
painting was very like memory images in the fact that it 
did not imitate natural colors. What colors the artist had 
' he used-in expressing certain distinctions which were in his 
pwn mind. Color was of value, therefore, merely as a means 
drawing attention to certain sharp contrasts. Wq find, 
s^qording^jr, in primitive art a period of purely symbolica^l 
of the color differences ; and, furthermore, these colors 
put ihto the pictures not in the relation^ in which 
colors appear in natural objects, where gradatibns of color 
modulations of color tone are the rule, but in the 
4i|riier pictures tjiere are great surfaces of the most striking 
^ ^plors, contrasted sharply, without gradations. ^ 
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jDbpectitb Pbespbctivb in Eabi/Y Drawikg 

Anotiiier conspicuous lack in primitive drawing is a lack 
*of perspective. The early artists were again dominated in 
" their productions not by a careful examination of the ob- 
jects which they represented but rather by their own mem- 
ory images. It makes no difference in the memory images 
^ whether an object is regarded as far away or near at hand. 
Its essential character is the same in either case. Indeed, 
th^"' considerations which determine the size of objects in 
memory are wholly different from considerations of distance. 
It is the important objects which are likely *to loom large. 
Important objects may be so large as to be altogether out 
of proportion in thought to the other objects, which consti- 
tute the background of consciousness. We see, therefore,* 
in earlier art grotesque exhibitions of disregard for the true ' 
relations of perspective. In the foreground of the picture 
will appear a human figure of colossal size as compared with 
the landscape, which is put behind for the sake of artistic 
completeness. In like fashion, the impression which the 
earlier artist had of the interior of a room was very prim- 
itive indeed. Under the ordinary conditions of life one does 
not concentrate attention on the spatial characteristids* 
the room in which he lives. For example, one does not 
recognize the details of the lighting of the room until he has 
made a very careful study of it. Consequently the earlier 
artists were altogether unable to represent the interior of a 
room or to give the objects in the room anything Mke their 
real shading. 

This difficulty of representing perspective properly ap- 
pears very conspicuously in certain mistakes made JN)th 
children and by primitive artists. In drawing a human fig- 
ure in profile a child will represent more in this profile than 
he could actually see in an object observed from the side, 
f He,puts^.|k0th eyes on the side of the face, or he represei|tS 
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t>ptli arms on th^ 'side of the bQcJy whibh he S trying to 
draw. Primitive artists did exactly the same sort of thing. 
Furthermore, primitive artists and children draw the differ- 
ent parts of objects out of all proportion to^each other. They 
draw the head of an animal altogecher too large. This is 
due to the fact that the head is of much more significance 
to th^ observer than is any other part of the body. 

Complex Psvchological Character of Graphic Art 

All of* these facts with regard to primitive art and chil- 
dren’s drawing show that the graphic arts are a mixture of 
internal motives springing from the artist’s memory and 
from his personal attitudes toward objects and external 
motives borrowed more or less skillfully from the world 
of sensory experiences. For the most part, it may be said 
that attention to the external objects is relatively very late, 
and. a careful analysis of external objects is the result of 
yery elaborate study. 

This statement is seen to be the more significant when 
it is remembered that a largo part of art is to be classified 
as design rather than as pictorial representation of objects. 
Design calls for the distribution of the drawing in a given 
space, and that space must, furthermore, have the different 
parts of the drawing so distributed as to satisfy the funda- 
mental demands for symmetry and balance. Much of the 
appreciation which we have for mural decoration is due 
hpt merely to the representations of external objects which 
l^ppear on these surfaces, but to the way in which these 
ih^reseritations are grouped so as to satisfy the observer 
space in which the drawing is plac.ed. The lines 
M a mural painting must tend to support the architectural, 
eliracture, and the emphasis which is given to different 
parts of space must have due regard to the building as 
weU as to the thing depicted. Frequently the demand of 
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ar#such as to, supersede altogether tlie iniferegi ^ 
the* representation. 

Where design flourishes, therefore, there is develop 
a kind o| taste ^hich is wholly different from that #1^ 
attaches to the study of objects. For example,^ in 
designs and in decorative patterns on fabrics, tast 
pends on form relations, not on the desire to ref 
any real objects. 

All these facts complicate the issue for the school, 
students be taught to draw ? If so, what is the moti^ 
Sthdy of form and color ? Appreciation of symmetry i 
balance ? Careful observation of things or a study of 
properties of expressive materials ? 



Appreciation More Complicated than Production 

If there is difficulty in dealing with graphic art as 
means of educating those who produce pictures, the diffi.- 
cfulties multiply when we discuss the training of apprecia- 
tion apart from production. Let us consider a concrete case 
which shows how difficult is the training of apprecia 
A painting which tells a story will usually excite 
more popular enthusiasm than a painting which i 
finest balance of form and color. The reason |or f 
enjoyment of the story-picture is that thii"[^ 
familiar, responsive emotional reactions- paint 
someone in danger ; the observer has all me ^ 
which would come from seeing redd danger^ 
qualification, he knows that no bam is 
subject represented. So he can enjoy the tJufljW 
ger witjiout having to pay the price of A real 
His experience is accordingly intense, while the < 

Yet pictured stories are not the lurt 

One1t)Ught rise thioi^h tndniug above the| 
a picture which merely tells a^t 
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.fi|)px^ciatioi> of the highest art This^^higHier in notkf 
feme^ called in question.'^ One finds liimself interpQsing^^tbe 
iDbjection that art has often suffered in its extreme technical 
rfis from temporary domination by ^tesque fashions. 

is one to be sure that the refinements 'v^hich his taste 
^igo^s are really carrying him in the direction of the 
^types of appreciation ? Perhaps he is taking on an 
fad,.. The very fact that appreciation is^a subjective , 
br, |iot checked by external conditions, leaves art at a 
ivatitage when contrasted with science. Science checks 
^jeetive reactions by constant references to the world 
9^ things. Art cannot check itself in this way. The fact 
y^at Western art exhibits fashions so radically different from 
ftose of the Orient, and the fact that occidental art shows 
^so many divergent types in our own times, shows the diffi- 
culty of using art as an instrument of general education. 


, Comparative Values of Different Form's of 

Appreciation * 

\ It has been pointed out that literary appreciation is ac- 
oepled in the schools without serious dissent, and it is asked 
fiy^rt of other types should be less hospitably received. 

^wer is not far to seek. Language is a mo(jle of ex- 
r^ion which all must cultivate for the purposes of prac- 
while the other modes of artistic expression are 
;^uessentiaL Since all must cultivate language, 
y^e some of the producer’s share of appreciatiqn 
Slanguage forms. Furthermore, the canons of taste 
are constantly checked by the applications of 
P ^ the practical affairs of social and personal life. 
r,,JjCcordingly, a stability in the language arts which 
ppear in the other arts. 

ll^ql'the foregoing pages will doubtless interpret 
said as unfavorable to the introduction of 
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: arfc into the high-sobool course. Such an interpretation is 
le^timate only in so far as diffieufties frankly faced always 
seem to make the case unfavorable. The writer might free 
himself from the^espoiisibility of uttering criticism against 
“ art by hiding behind the actual present-day verdict of the ,, 
schools. If he has implied criticism of art, the school openly 
clasisji^s art as of doubtful value in the course of study^'* 
,, It is no part of the writer’s purpose to escape responsibility 
by appealing to present practices and present prejudices. 
He much prefers to let the statements stand as valid quite 
apart from any of the present attitudes of those who make 
school programs. The interpretation which he would put 
upon the facts discussed is thip: If the arts are to find a 
place in the school program, they must first find an adequate 
and definable method of instruction. Experience seems to 
" point in the direction of an emphasis on production as the 
best method of training. Whatever the method of instruc- 
tion, art teachers must give up the practice of indulging 
in rhapsodies over art and its value, and must learn to de- 
fine the types of appreciation which they wish to cultivate. 
They must show that they know when they have produced 
one of these approved types of appreciation. Finally, mey 
must by practical demonstration convince the *that 

there is no fundamental opposition between^ho b|ibits of 
mind and action cultivated in the arts and thbse cultivated 
in the scientific courses given in the schools. The present- 
day conditions are a challenge to art ^achers and to alFof 
us. Vaguely we all believe in art; practically we are 
able to bring it into the schools in any form which we m- 
[ gard as satisfactory for the training of students. To faring 
' it forcibly into the course without heeding the objectic^ 
raised will be unfortunate. To omit it altogether is to 
deprive the student of one important aspect of civilization. 
The challenge to deal with this situation ini;ellig6nt3|^ is 
peremptory. 
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• ' * , ’ 
The Pbesbnt Status op Music in Ambbican 

High Schools 

Sincfe the foregoing statement has giv#^ relatively little 
account of the practices of high sch">ols in the matter of art 
instruction, we may, before closing the chapter, make some 
reference to the reports which show the conditions of these 
liaes of work in schools. 

Statements with regard to music may be taken from a 
bulletin issued by the Bureau of Education.^ The following 
quotations taken from different parts of the monograph set 
forth the^ situation in detail. 

Musicians are not fully agreed among themselves as to what 
constitutes music education. The definition still varies accord- 
ing to the standpoint of the definer. The comjioser, the per- 
former, the theorist, the pedagogue, will each interpret it in the 
light of his own specialty. It is this lack of system, this indefi- 
niteness of aim, that have repelled those who mold educational 
d|)inion, and have caused them to withhold from music that edu- 
cational value which its votarists claim for it but which has been 
obscured by the desultory nature of music instruction. (P. 7.) 

A statement of the work in secondary schools would be a 
recapitulation of what has already been said [regarding courses 
in colleges and special schools of niusic] with the addition that 
the standards of excellence and efficiency do not as a^rule com- 
pare favorably with those in the institutions of higher educar 
tion. Of the two hundred and twenty-eight schools reported 
forty-six per cent employ one or two instructors whose entire 
time is given to the institution and whose duties are to give in- 
struction in piano, singing, organ, violin, and*theory. There are 
schools among the number reported which have well-organized 
departments and well-conceived courses of study. In some, 
mention is made of the advantages accruing from the study of 
music in connection with subjects in the literacy departments, 

L. Manchester, Music Education in the United States-,” Bulletin 
NoM of thf United States Bureau of Education, 1^8. Whole number, 

oQ*r K 
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aMln a fe^ instances, ;the completion of a higli-scho(S conm’^ 
of at least tkree ^ears is required before graduation in muala. 
Attention here, as in many institufions of thf other classes, 
is directed mainly to performance, with some emphasis upon 
theoretical subjects. (P. 19.) 

Perhaps no single disclosure by the investigation is more" 
encouraging than this. While the ad'^ancemlBut of students 
still rests in many cases with the instructor, or with the in- 
structor and director of the department jointly, the develop- 
ment of a system of accurate grade marks, based on examination 
aM recitation, gives promise of the eventual setting up of such 
standards as will result in the unifying of educational effort. 
(P.41.) 

There appears to be a growing purpose upon the part of the 
departments of music in colleges and universities to demand a 
certain amount of general educational qualifications from those 
who wish to enter graduate courses in music. (P. 42.) 

Perhaps the most significant fact which an investigation of 
present tendencies shows is the marked change in their attitude 
toward music of th^ dominating forces in educational move- * 
ments to-day, namely, the colleges and universities. While music 
is still made to feel that it is only tolerated in some institutions, 
there has come to pass what might rightfully be esteemed a 
remarkable change of heart upon the part of the institutiona 
of the highest grade and influence. It is clear that the sepai^ik 
tion between music and general educational thought is notosply 
being rapidly lessened but that it will completely j^ftppeaf in 
a much shorter time than past conditions would one 

in predicting.* (P. 81.) ^ ^ 

Secondary schools, which in general education take caife to 
have their course| closely articulated with those of institutions 
^ of higher education, attempt the same grade of music insteco* 
tion as the best equipped conservatory or college. Thqre 
no secondary music schools. A well-defined, properly regulate 
development of music education from its most elemeptary ,to 
its highest grades does not yet exist. (P. 83.) 
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^ Oaetee ok Graphic Abto^ik Ameeicak 
* High Schools 

A review of the place of graphic arts in secondary schools 
.in the United States is included in the general volume pre- 
pared under the auspices of the American Committee of the , 
Third International Congress for the Development of Draw- ■ 
ing and Art Teaching held in London in 1908.^ 

In his review, Mr. Carter gives various statements made ^ 
ty heads of departments in high schools regarding the pur- 
pose of art in the secondary-school course. In summing up 
these various statements Mr. Carter writes as follows : 

Increasing importance seems to be given to the dissemination 
of art ideas. We are recognizing more and more that familiarity 
with these ideas is fully as important as technical skill in draw- 
ing and painting. It is also to be noted that the tendency is,, 
increasing to connect designing with work in material. (P. 206.) 

, Most of the teachers have had special training. Occasionally 
they have studied at home and abroad with the aim of becom- 
ing artists, and have afterwards taken up teaching. As a gen- 
eral thing they are allowed considerable liberty as to what they 
teach and as to how they present it. As a consequence course 
of study present considerable variety. (P. 209.) 


A Psychological Investigation 

t 

In the field of graphic art many studies have beep madp 
of children’s drawing, but these relate, for the most part, 
^ an earlier period than that in which we are interested in 
Mlealing with the high school. One volume, however, whidh 
may be referred to as a strictly psychological discussion is 
Ete Boisbaudtan’s monograph entitled, The Training of 

^ I Charles H. Carter, ''Art Education in the High Schools,” in Art Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools the United States (edited by J. p. Haney), 
.1^^201-242, Published by the AmeriSan Annual^ New York, 1908. 
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the Memory m5V.rt.” \ In this monograph the author gives 
mx account of his method of training students to remember 
form and color. The whole discussion is very interestfiag 
to the psychologist in its emphasis upon the analyses which 
are to be made of objects, in order that the student may be. 
keen in his memory of their outlines and colors. The volume 
is ^ very forcible argument for the kind of analysis described 
in the paragraphs in the foregoing chapter on the place of 
dm-wing in science instruction. 

Dow ON THE Teaching of Aet 

In support of some of the comments which have been 
made regarding the difficulty of defining the exact purpose 
and character of art instruction it may be proper to quote 
at length the hopeful but vague statements of one of the 
' leading teachers of the graphic arts.^ 

A training that calls for a Very direct exercise of the critical 
powers, developing judgment and skill, is a training that will 
increase the individuaPs efficiency whatever his calling may be"" 

The general public has not thought of art education in this 
way, but has acknowledged the value of drawing,” especially 
when it can serve some utilitarian purpose. ' . 

A better understanding of the true usefulnesaP^of art recog- 
nizes creative power as a divine gift, the natural endowment 
of every human soul, showing itself at first in the form that 
we call appreciation. This appreciation leads a cjertain number 
to produce actual works of art, greater or Ihsser, — perhaps a 
temple, perhaps only a cup, — but it leads the majority to desire 
finer form and more harmony of tone and color in surroundings . 
and things for daily use. It is the individuaPs right to have ^ 
full control of these powers. 

1 Translated from the French hy L. B. Luard. The Macmillan cSm- 
pany, 1911. 

A. W. Boyr, ” Theory and Practice of Teaching Art.” Published by 
Teachers College^as a reprint, with additional plates from Teachers College 
Vol. IX, No. 8, p. 1.^' 
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•Eren f»iii the economic side, that educa^on iS deficient 
wMch leaves one unable to judge of form and color when he 
is constantly required to use such judgment. This lack of 
' appreciation is» responsible for an immense waste of labor, skill, 
and money in the production of useless and ugly things. Works 
of fine art stand among the things which the world prizes most 
highly. A nation^s ideals are revealed in its art, and its art 
hsCs greatest value when it is the expression of the spirit of 
the whole people. * 

In a sympathetic public is found the life-giving infiuence 
which creates works of fine art, and the measure of their ex- 
cellence is the measure of the nation’s appreciation. 

The attainment of such an end as this places public art 
education above a mere training in drawing, painting or model- 
ing, and above the so-called practical applications. The work 
must be organized for a steady growth in good judgment as to 
form, tone, and color, through all grades from the kindergarten 
to the university. The main question at all stages is whether 
the art work of the school is making this good red blood of 
appreciation and giving to the individual the greatest possi- 
ble encouragement to express himself. 



CHAPTER XVI 
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The Rapid Increase of History Courses 

^ History courses have grown very rapidly in recent years, 
both in the number of courses offered and in student regis- 
tration. Wliile the courses m science have grown relatively 
less popular, and wliile the subjects which were formerly 
required of every student, such as mathematics and classics, 
have been falling off*, history has steadily gained. There is 
evidently a general belief on the part of school authorities 
and students alike that history serves, in a very important 
way, the interests of broad, general education. 

During the period of rapid growth of historical subjects 
there have arisen many questions both as to the subject 
matter and methpds. The reports of successive committees 
of the American Historical Association, and of certain lo^l 
associations which have interested themselves in the orgpjl- 
zation of a secondary course, all make it clear 
tion of history is more difficult than a defiipilfi<»3t^P 
any other subject in the curriculum. Tte ' 

which history is supposed to cultivate student 

the wide range of facts which are given to^i in the hi 
courses distinguish this subject from thf^other mh} 
the curriculum. The only other subjectjwhieh sq>pro 
history in the complexity and range of mtenaJL is En| 
and, as we have seen in an earlier discussion, it is i 
difficult to organize the English courses satisfaet 
Ib^ause of the variety of ends which different tea 
through them, 

870 ' 
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Abmi^steative Complication in ‘organizino 
History 

One becomes clearly conscious of the difficulty of defin- " 
ing histqry if he examines the various suggestions whilh 
have been made about sequences of courses, and eveix more 
if he eitamines the actual practices in schools. I'he actual ; 
practices depart from the ideal courses which are laid down 
by committees of historians, because students do not take 
the full series of electives that are regarded as necessary by 
the authors of these plans for a complete course in history. 
The ideab course is sometimes based upon a chronological 
sequence. Ancient history is to be followed by medieval 
and modem European history. These, in turn, are to be 
followed by the special study of English history and by a 
final course* in American history. This full chronological 
plan, however, is not organized so that all of its parts can be 
taherf by each student. The student in the classical course 
6 Sure to ^ required to take ancient history. Whether he 
' tdkes any other history or not depends entirely upon the 
opportunities which the elective course may offer him and 
upon his' ability to take advantage of these opportunities 
at the sanfe time that he is fulfilling the requirements of 
filie college which he expects to attend. We have ih many 
> cases, accordingly, the spectacle of a classical student thor- 
cfeghly trained in ancient history but relatively ignorant of 
mj of the modern periods. On the other hand, the student 
^o takes one of the modern-language courses, or who tak^ 
^scientific course, very frequently is content to elect only 
a i^gle modern-history course out of the chronological 
In soma states the single course which such a 
^il^ent takes is determined by law. A course in Americari 
Is required of every graduate of the high school 
tM is the only course in history which many students 
to tofelude in their programs. 
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'Ser6 ag^ a pomplication grows *out of the fact tiiat 
American histoiy is one of the favorite subjects of instruc- 
tion in the upper grades of the elementary school. It is 
'not regarded as advisable, therefore, to include it in the 
program of the earlier years of the high-school course. The 
student takes American history in such cases near the end 
of his high-school course, but without any background of 
European history or any knowledge of the English ante- 
cedents of American civilization. 

The Vaeiety of Pueposes aimed at by Histoey. 

CotjESES 

Not only is the history course thus broken up by the 
miscellaneous choices made by students, but the courses 
themselves seldom show any clear definition of purjiose. 6r 
progression of method. In writing for Monroe’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Education ” ^ Professor Haskins defines the proper 
sequence of historical courses as follows : 

In the earlier stages of historical instruction, attention is 
given particularly to the teaching of a few simple facts and 
the development of the historical imagination; in tie higMr 
stages the number of facts increases and moretem^asis is put 
upon their relations and political and social signfflcance, and 
upon the acquisition of a critical and impartiy hfftfit'of 'mind ; 
while in the most advanced grades of instruction the student 
learns to find, test, and combine his facjs for himself until he 
is able to undertake independent research. 


The Difficulty of oeganjzing Coheeent Coubbes 

This definition of the proper sequence of historical 
methods and material is, however, seldom realized in the 
actual practices of high schools. Indeed, it may bo ^qubted 

Yol. nj, p. 284. The Macmillan Company, 41912. 
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wBether even in college departments of histoi^'a definite 
. sequence of this sort is ever followed. It is not an uif- 
familiar experience of the student to find that the course 
in history which he pursues in his senior year is no more 
advanced in charac ter than the course which he takes in 
his freshman j^ear. The subject matter has, indeed, changed 
.somewht^; it may in some cases be more detailed in the 
later. course than in the early course; but there is no obvi- 
ous progress from year to year in the intellectual require- 
ments which are made in the successive history courses. 

In this respect history is in sharp contrast with many of 
^e other subjects in the curriculum. The course in Latj^ 
or the course in mathematics carries the student forward 
to more and more complicated mental operations with each 
change in the subject matter. Science, as we have pointed 
out, does not show us clearly this progressive demand upon 
the student in successive courses. That is a symptom of 
immaturity in science teaching as well as in the organiza- 
tion of the history courses. 

The lack of sequence grows in part out of the fact 
that any course in history may make, and does make, a 
very large demand upon the general powers of the stu- 
dent. Even if a student is studying the relatively simple 
material of biography, he has an opportunity to judge of 
all sorts of human relations in a complex fashion which 
Jaaakes the subject of history from the outset very broad 
in its character and in the types of mental activity which 
it should include. 

Hart on the Purpose op History Courses 

It is not difficult to find evidence that historians them- 
selves recognize the complexity of history. A number of 
quotations may be given to show the extent to which they 
have popted^out this complexity of their subject. In the 
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follo^v^iug statement Professor Hart ^ indicates a number of 
different intellectual methods of procedure which a good 
history course ought to include. Especial emphasis should 
be laid upon the latter part of Professor Hart’s statement, 
where he demands more than mere accumulation of facts. 

Let us now pass to the everyday work of the classroom. In 
all historical teaching the first principle to fix in the mind of 
pupil and teacher is the importance of accurately established 
facts, and the second principle is the worthlessness of detached 
facts. From the beginning, it should be understood that a knowl- 
edge of facts is not a knowledge of history ; that the textbook 
simply selects and groups a .very small number of facts, and 
that the essential thing is to know how facts are related an3. 
what they mean when viewed together. There are, therefore, 
four correlated aims which the teacher must keep constantly in 
mind. He must teach facts ; and for that purpose the texttK>ok 
and recitation system is best adapted. He must show the relar 
tions between facts ; and lectures and talks will bring out those 
relations. He must accustom the pupil to assemble facts for 
himself and to test them; the topical method affords the n^o* 
essary training. He must lead the pupil to think and judge a 
little for himself ; the preparation of topics and outside read- 
ing will induce some degree of independent thought. 

The Committee of Five , on the Phbpobb of 
History Coiteses 

The Committee of Five, which has recently reviewed 
the work of earlier committees and expressed a Yery ma- 
ture judgment upon the proper character of historical wor^, 
in the secondary schools, describes the course in history m 
the following terms, making clear its general position tNat 
"the scope of such a course is very broad.^ 

^ History in High and Preparatory Schools. Eeprinted from Thejicad^ 
€m|^for September and October, 1887, p. 14. 

41^ 2 Th^JStudy of History in Secondary Schools. Beport of the 
p, 14. The Macn^lan Company, 191®. 
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But if history is to be a study of aetual educal&onal Valufe 
and culture, if the boy and girl are to be given insight into 
social life, some real sense of time and movement, and, above 
all, interest, vital interest, in books and facts, the teacher must 
have character, enthusiasm, and knowledge. Because we believe 
so profoundly in the helpfulness of historical study, the neces- 
sity of bringing the pupils to see the world about them as the 
product of past ages, the value of learning to handle books and 
^ to think and speak clearly, — not alone of quantities in algebra 
or of facts in physics, but of human doings, — we wish here 
distinctly to state our belief that all questions of cui’riculum 
are comparatively insignificant. The schools have a right to 
Remand teachers that are prepared to teach history and have 
the ability and the spirit to teach it right. Public schools, sup- 
ported by taxation, that are content with the old idea that any- 
body can teach history, that anybody can trace the line of life 
through the past and give his pupils the spark of interest and 
the fire of useful knowledge, have, in our opinion, a distorted! 
conception of their responsibility. The great demand of the 
day is for teachers that have themselves inhaled the breath of 
enthusiasm, and that have knowledge, skill and force. 

Seeley on the Complexity of History 

Contrasting the history course in its methods and com- 
plexity with the science courses, Professor Seeley h^s made 
thi^ following statement : ^ 

' In short, science brings together phenomena ^of the same 
kind, but history brings together phenomena of different kinds, 
which have chanced to appear at the same time. We have given 
, tolbistory the conscientiousness of science, but we have not yet 
^en it the arrangement of science. We still arrange historic „ 
phenomena under periods, centuries, reigns, dynasties, but what 
is wanted is a real rather than a temporal classification. The ’ 
plienomena should be classed under such headings as Constitu- 
tional, International, Economical, Industrial, etc. Nor* should 

1 Methods of Teaching Histoiy, Pedagogical Library, Vol. I, pp. 198 - 
m D. O. Heath & Co., 1886. 
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each state be^stiidied by itgelf, but all states together, the offlhj- 
petrative metliod beiflg (Constantly employed, and ittucl| attei^- 
tion being giTen to the classification of states. ”* 

It will be seen that this principle would be almost revolU'* 
tionary if it were at once, and without reserve, applied to the 
teaching of history. I am sensible that it needs to be explained 
at great length, and I am quite aware how many objections 
might be urged against it. But I have not time either for fuller 
exposition or for dealing with objections, and therefore in the re- 
mainder of this paper I shall deal with an intermediate system 
which might, without too great difficulty, be adopted at once. 

The essential point is this, that we should recognize that to 
^ study history is to study not merely a narrative, but at the 
same time certain theoretical subjects. Thus, industrial facts 
cannot be understood without political economy, nor military 
facts without military science, nor legal facts without leg^ 
science, nor constitutional and legislative developments with- 
out political science. I have gone further, and laid it 'down 
that these theoretical subjects are the real object for which his- 
torical facts are collected and authenticated. But for the pres- 
ent it is enough that they should be recognized as inseparably 
connected with historical study. It has always been tacitly 
assumed that the historian is also an economist, an authority 
on constitutional law, on legislation, on finance, on strategy, ^ 
Let us, then, go a single step further, and recognize that, 
historian is all this, the student of history must prep^pe 
self to be all this — in other words, must master all 
jects. These#re the great subjects of public life ; these the 
studies which make the citizen and train the ^ti^man. AS 
the poetic charm which history is losing would nmj^ly 
pensated if it should acquire in exchange the pi^iCls^sal 
that is associated with these studies. 


Nationalism as ak End of Hiaimy' Teaohw«31 ^ 

■"Furthermore, it is possible to show that hiltory 
are not entirely clear as to the functions of their 
reviewing ^cussion which has, of late, attracted /a 






of atterttioa." TKe earlier teachers id histoiy'never ques- 
tioned at all the statement that the course in history was in- 
tended to develop a spirit of intense nationalism. The courses 
in European schools have long served explicitly this purpose 
of training the youths of each country in intense devotioh 
to rthe interests of that country. When history began to 
find its , place in the American course of study, it was 
naforat that it should be assumed that one of the nj^in 
purposes of the course to cultivate a national spirit. 
History was thus made to Serve a very genuine social end 
in the course of study. 

Of late/however, the students of history have been calU 
ing attention to the fact that it is extremely difficult to pass 
judgment$^’ upon the acts of nations and individuals on the- 
basis of the felatively meager knowledge which any student 
of ^history, especially an elementary student, can acquire. 
This whole discussion is made very clear in two quotations 
whifffi may here be inserted. 


The 'study of United States history should infuse into the 
minds of American youths the American spirit, a l^nevolent 
disposition toward all classes of American citizens, a profound 
regard for all sections of the country, an admiration for free 
institutions, a willing obedience to the constitution and laws, 
and a deep and abiding love for the Union.^ 


^On tha^^qther hand, the Committee of Siyen^ takes a 
pdiition ^^tly opposed to that taken by Allen. This eom- 



itself very pointedly on the matter, 
ng noteworthy fact is that, if a definite 


mittee 

' " 

-season f o iS he study of history is presented, it is the factitious 
OtsB Sf^fidriotism. The idea that the chief object in teaching 
his4oryi3¥to teach patriotism is so thoroughly ingrained, not 


% John 0. Allen, Topical Studies in American History, p. y. Scran- 
tom^ Wertore & Company. 

’‘4|, * 'Beport of the 4?onimittee of Seven on History T^^^hing, p, 160. 
Comj^ny , 1^. 
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onfj in America but, in ojbher countries, that it is exteemely 
difficult to combat it. Yet it must be evident that the patriot- 
ism thus advocated is more or less a spurious One, a patriotism 
that would seek to present distorted ideas of the past with the 
idea of glorifying one country at the possible expense of truth. 
If the facts of the Er an co-Prussian War should be used both in 
France and in Germany to inculcate this kind of patriotism, 
diametrically opposite results would be reached ; if the Amer- 
ican Revolution is to teach this patriotism both in England and 
m Aiherica, one nation or the other must be illogical ; if the , 
Northern and the Southern states of America should use the 
facts of the Civil War to promote either a national or a sec- 
tional patriotism of this character, those facts would have to 
be perverted. That the ultimate object of history, as of all 
sciences, is the search for truth, and that that search entails 
the responsibility of abiding by the results when found, is yet 
to be learned by many of our teachers of history. 

The present condition of instruction in history in the schools 
is open to criticism for another reason. The curriculum has in -• 
many cases not been the result of educational experience or a , 
product of educational theory. This fact explains in large meas- 
ure the prevailing desire to use history as a vehicle fpiT; teaelv 
ing patriotism. It probably does not admit of question that the 
curriculum of the jiublic sc.hools must and should bb enacted, by 
the state legislatures, but it is equally true that behind these 
legislatures should be organized liodies of competent advisers 
to whose decisions on educational matters th#^^te legislatures 
should give JJ^e weight of their authority u-ather than them- 
selves assume the initiative. 

Intricacy of Moral Judgments "" 

^ If we attempt to reduce this discussion to ite "psycho^ 
logical terms, we may make some such statement as the 
following: No person is in a position to pass ^ Judgment 
upon the moral character of any act unless he understjp^ 
thoroughly all of the conditions which^ surround ihe ^ 
In order to U|lderstand historical relations fullv onO'*nee^ 
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to have" such a view of the historical situation as it is 
extremely difficult for a modem student to acquire. The 
modern student is, in the first place, guided in all of his 
judgments by an established mode of thought which is 
peculiar to his own generation. We have certain notions in 
this day about the treatment of colonies, for example, that 
are wholly different from the notions that obtained at the 
time that England was in controversy with her American 
polonies. The notions that we now entertain are the results 
of long historical periods which have recorded themselves 
in the literature and language of our people. The youth of 
to-day is introduced directly to these political and ethical 
ideas without any special reference to the earlier controver- 
sies out of which the present notions have grown. When, 
therefore, he is suddenly carried back in his historical stud- 
ies to situations that differ altogether from the situations 
that now confront him, he is likely to carry back, without 
being fully aware of the fallacy of his procedure, those 
standards of judgment and canons of ethical thought which 
constitute his present inheritance. He judges, in other 
words, by modern standards, situations which are in cha,r- 
acter wholly different from those of to-day. 

Memoey and Historical Materials Defective 

There is another way of expressing the same matter. We 
may say that any individual is always ha^y in his efforts to 
^recall past situations. His memory images are only partial. 
What is true of ^the individual is true also of the race. Its 
memories of its earlier struggles are incomplete. The diffi- 
culty of recording, as well as the difficulty of recognizing, 
the full details of any situation will always hamper the his- 
toriltn. The result is that the memory of the race is more 
defective than the memc^ of an individual who tries to 
his own past 'experiences. 
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This defective material is, howe^r, regarded by'the 
ieint as m adequate basis fcsr a final judgment as to relative 
tneiits. He will more ccimmonly err in his judgments than 
be tight if he takes the position that his history ia complete 
md his knowledge adequate. The historians, therefore, arq 
striving, so. far as they can, to impress upon teachers and 
Mdents the necessity of being very cautious in condemning 
or eulogizing those who are described in history. One sliould 
be'sjow to pass moral judgments upon any historical char-^. 
acter. At the same time, there can be no doubt that his- 
torical material stimulates any student to just this sort of 
consideration of the ethical values of all sorts of hunfan 
relations. It is almost impossible to conduct a high-schooF 
course in American history which does not present to the 
student again and again the opportunities for forming his 
own judgments about the propriety of certain historical' 
acts. It is inherent in history, as a subject, that it stimu- 
lates all sorts of human judgments. The student’s imagina- 
tion is kindled by the accounts given of human activities, 
and his sympathies are aroused in spite of every effort that 
he may make to keep his mind open for an impartial judg^ 
ment. The effort of the historian, therefore, tp describe 
history as a scientific subject is likely to fail to peieuMe ad 
elementary student whose human sympathies Ikjpq [fljbbsed 
by the narrative which he reads. 

Cheoi^ological Judgment must SfeTEAiiAp 

There is one type of special judgm^f which 
regarded as peculiar to history. The glud^t 
through his historical studi^ to a proper 
with regard to time and the^sequenca of eventa in thup^ 
The Committee of Five has called attention in 
ing way to the importance of trainmg students in 
^ ter of time ^^^ments. yhis repoit recdmnlends*^^ ^ 
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<iivisioB b^fw'eeiir ancient and medieval history be set at 
the yeaj 800 father than at the year 476. The reason for 
this recommendation, as givm in the report, is that if the 
earlier da^ is chosen the student is Jikely to think of an- 
cient cmlization as wholly set of^ from modem civilization* 
In, this case the student loses the contftiuity of civilization 
and has distorted chronological idea. 

Tfhis single e;xample can be elaborated by other examples 
from the experience of students. We may properly refer 
to the fact that little children in the elementary schools 
have no more' notion of periods of time than they have of 
^great spatial areas. The little child beginning his study of 
geography is seriously handicapped by the fact that he has 
never seem any large land areas. The space world, as he 
"^learns about it, is symbolical and abstract. In the same 
way the child has difficulty with time. Indeed, his difficulty 
with time is even greater than liis difficulty with space. Lit- 
tle children very seldom know the difference between yester- 
day and the day before. Their memories are confused with 
regard to the dating of past experiences. As they grow 
older and have behind them a whole series of years of 
experience, they gain somewhat in. ability to think of time 
and to mark oiBE the different epochs of their own personal 
experience; but the long ranges of time continue to be 
extf^ely difficult for them to imagine and to fill up with 
hi^iical events. The meager outlines of history which are' 
given to them pass over centuries with a few isolated state- 
Htj^Htewliich make it quite impossible for the child to com- 
p|!el^nd ai^thing about the actual time units with which 
deals. If his historical material is arranged m such a 


way^ithat one body of descriptions stops at a certain definite 
dAte and^ a later body of information begins at a later date^ 
will be, exactly as the Committee of Five has pointed 


a break in hfa tboughf about historical sequences. His 
study of t||ne is abstract *When dates are given to 
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bim in such a way as to, mark breaches between different , 
types of civilization, the dates will be very impressive in 
controlling his abstract thought about civilization. 

Devices for Training of Qhronological Judgment 

Various'^ devices have at different times been used in 
school work to overcome this difficulty of establishing ade- 
quate plironological notions in history. In the older courses . 
a pictured stream of events was often hung on the wall so 
as^.i^ constantly before the child’s mind the continuity 
and Dread th of the centuries through which he was supposed 
to pass in his historical studies. The complexity of such a 
graphic chart becomes so great if one studies ii> detail any 
historical period that the charts which were familiar on the'^ 
walls of school buildings a generation or two ago have 
gradually been eliminated because the amount of material 
which the student is supposed to compass has increased to* 
such an extent that these charts are no longer acceptable. 

Sometimes teachers attempt to substitute a series of defi- 
nite points in history for the picture of the whole sequence of 
events. The student is required to learn a set of important 
dates. Here again the difficulty is to limit the emphasis which 
shall be given to particular dates, and there is danger 
that the student’s experience will be more broken .iljp and sub- 
divided by these dates than developed into a si^Ie continuity. 

The abandonment of the chart device ana the difficulty ^ 
of getting a useful series of dates should J|ot lead 
to neglect the task of cultivating in i^udents a 
of chronological judgments. Students tjust be taught tha^; 
meaning of a century and of a decade. They mu^ leam ' 
to arrange events in sequence and in parallel. It reqnirfes 
constant attention on the part of the teacher to rendet ’ 
the^ judgments clear and adequate^ but the task is one 
the e^ential,l^>ect8 of biitory teaching:. 
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Causal Judgment 

A second type of judgment which is frequently empTia- 
sized in lustorical study is the cuusal judgment which the 
student is supposed to cultivate in the presence of historical 
facts. The Committee of live has commented on this mat- 
ter as follows : 

History cultivates the judgment by leading the pupil to see 
the relation between cause and effect^ as cause and effect appear 
in human affairs. We do not mean by this that his attention 
should be directed solely to great moving causes, or that he 
should study what is sometimes called the '' philosophy of his- ^ 
tory” — far from it; nor do we mean that time should be 
consumed in discussing the meaning of facts when the facts 
themselves are not known. But history has to do with the 
becoming of past events, — not simply wjth what was, but with 
what came to be, — and in studying the simplest forms of his- 
toric^ narrative even the' average pupil comes to see that one 
thing leads to another ; he begins quite unconsciously to see 
that events do not simply succeed each other in time, but that . 
one grows out of another, or rather out of a combination of 
many others. Thus, before the end of the secondary course, 
the well-trained pupil has acquired some power in seeing rela- 
tionships and detecting analogies. While it is perfectly true 
that the generalizing faculty is developed late, and tliat the 
secondary pupil will often learn unrelated data with ease, if 
n(^ with avidity, it is equally true that history in the hands 
of the competent teacher is a great instrument for developing 
in the pupil capacity for seeing underlying reasons and for ‘ 
con^rehending motives. (P. 21.) 

Foemal Statement of Results versus Judgment 

) 

'' The danger which arises in attempting to train students 
of histoiy to acquire causal judgments is similar to that 
■wfjiich was discussed in an earlier chapter in commenting 
<Wl^e serious difficulty of getting students to do scientific 
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thinking for themselves. Most of the causes and effects" 
which students of history really canvass in their school work 
are given to them aS the result of someone else’s thought 
rather than as a result of their own reaction upon the sit- 
uations ^^hich they study. They learn a list of causes and 
a list Wm ects, substituting this purely formal list for any 
genuine, personal thought about the situations under ex- 
amination. It is not necessary here to recanvass the com- 
ments which were made in the chapter on the teaching of 
it is enough to point out that the causal relations, 
m history are by no means as obvious as the causal relations 
in science; History is in this respect, therefore, a much 
more complicated subject than science as an instrument 
for teaching children to pass causal judgments. Causes 
in human society and in human behavior are frequently so 
obscure that they become matters of speculation if they 
are commented upon at all. This does not prove by any 
means that causal discussions should be eliminated from the* 
history course, but it does make it perfectly clear that fixe 
teacher who lays great stress -upon causal relations is deal- 
ing with a more complex type of material in history than, 
in any other subject of the curriculum. 

The Critical. Examikation of Historical Evibekce 

Finally, as has been frequently pointed out, history is 
designed to create in the mind of the student a critical 
attitude toward the evidences which are presented to him 
in historical narratives. This statement may be subdivided 
into two special statements of the way in which this train- 
ing may be given. In the first place, historical evidence is 
very largely a matter of documents. The stqdent must 
liherefore become familiar with the use of books. Indeed, 
it may be pointed out, without fear of dispute, that the 
history course, if properly conducted, is more likely than 
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%nj other course- in the school to familiarize the student^ 
with methods of using the library for reference. He must 
come in contact with the sources of liis material. Critical 
Judgment will naturally develop during the student’s effort 
to secure his material. 

There is a higher form of critical judgment which comes 
not through the mere collection of material but through^ 
the comparison of different authorities with each other. 
This higher form of critical judgment has sometimes been 
^ essayed in the secondary schools. It has been assumed 
that students can be brought in contact with old newspapers 
and with tl^e reminiscences of some of the older members 
of the community, and that they will be able, through a " 
comparison of the mformation collected from these differ- 
ent sources, to develop the true narrative of historical 
events. In the main it has been found that elementary 
students are not competent to carry on any large amount 
*of work with original sources. It appears, on the other 
hand, to be very stimulating for any student to be brought 
into contact with some of the original sources. Undoubtedly 
ei^tracts from contemporary writings constitute a very le- 
gitimate part of the collateral reading for any historical 
course ; but the assumption that this can be made the sole 
, or leading method of instruction in secondary schools has 
proved itself to be in opposition to the experiences of those* 
who have attempted to use the source method in secondary- 
school instruction. The psychological reason for the ina- 
bility of secondary-school students to study merely sources 
i is not far to seek. The weighing of evidence requires a 
detached, impersonal attitude which is not easy for a 
student to asshme. Furthermore, the complexity of such 
problems of the comparison of evidence takes the student’s 
attention away from the central historical sequence which 
he- is supposed to be following, with the result that he gets 
no adequate historical narrative. In general the sifting of 
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BfideBce is the business of the specialist.^ The elementaty’^ 
student gets his best view of the course of events if he . 
is* saved the complexities of research. 

Trai^'ing Imagination 

One of the strictly psychological topics which has fre- 
quently been made the subject of comment in the reports 
of committees on history courses is the subject of imagina- 
tion and the part which it plays in historical courses. The 
report of the Committee of Seven was criticized in some 
quarters because it assumed on the part of high-school 
students a power of abstraction which the experience of 
teachers did not justify. The Committee of Five, in can- 
vassing this question, evidently sees the wisdom of empha- 
sizing in the high-school course the cultivation of a great 
deal of concrete imagery on the part of students. Their 
comment on this matter is as follows: 

^ The secondary pupil must deal with real facts and with real 
men, with institutions as men worked in them and with them ; 
he must have time to think and read as well as to learn. We < 
must not forget that history merits a place in the curriculum 
because of its distinctly educational value; by it the pupil 
learne how the toil and labor of the past generations made the 
present ; he learns to read and think of social problems. Such 
ends are not attained by any unreal and impersonal 
of institutions and processes, or by the memorizing. 
logical outlines. (P. 22.) * ^ 

Ancient history must be made simpler and l^s abetraict; 
more attention must be paid to great men, less tb th€ 
of institutions ; more time must be given to simple studies of- 
art and habits of life ; wars that meau nothing*must be cttiatted,^ : 
and time must be gained for easy, familiar talks andiessOna 
about things that pupils of fourteen can understand. Constir 
tutional details must give place to pictures and to stories df 
the great deeds and achievements of antiquity. An attedjj^i 
td show just how this can be done would be out of place heir^::^ 
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There is an undoubted demand for textbooks thAt witf aid the 
teachers in this difficult task j and there is need of abundant 
and cheap illustrative material. But the task must rest with the 
teacher. Difficult as it is, there is reason for thinking that it will 
■be mastered. We feel confidence in saying that there is no other 
field of history so rich in materials of human interest and which 
can be made more vivid and comprehensible; but pupils will 
probably not be fired to enthusiasm by the reforms of Clisthenes, 
the duties of archons, the campaigns of the Samnite war, or Jbhe 
technicalities of the Roman constitution. (P. 36.) 

There can be no doubt at all that the reconstruction of 
historical scenes is one of the best devices for elementary 
instruction*' in history: It must, indeed, be kept in mind ^ 
that the historical course cannot deal exclusively with the 
mere description of events ; but there is so much that is in- 
volved in the true ];epresentation of past situations that the 
student is likely by this method to get a training in historical 
criticism and historical judgment which he cannot get if he 
is ^|lot required to be exact and accurate in his descriptions. 

Devices for stimulating and directing 
Imagination 

A .method which has of late come into vogue for histor- 
ical study is the dramatic method of presenting historical 
events. The historical drama, like all imaginary pictures 
which the student must develop, calls for the careful scru- 
tiny of nidch material. Students learn a great deal about 
Roman history from an effort to dramatize Julius Csesar. 
^Their attention is called to details of costume and details 
of social life which they would pass over if these were pre- 
sented merely in verbal form without any clear appreciation 
of their meaning or exact character. On the other hand,^ 
there can be no doubt that the vividness of the dramatic 
presentation is so great that there is danger of substituting 
tte. seeiie, as partially worked out in the drama, for the 
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more complete personal idlea whi^' tfie student w^uld 
cultivate if the dram|i had not been worked out for 
^ The difficulty which is here pointed out is akin to that 
which was pointed out in discussing solid geometry, where 
attention was called to the fact that maj^^y teachers in solid 
geometry prefer to get on without a model of the figure 
■v^hich the students are studying. The reason there presented 
was that students fail to cultivate theii’ imaginations just in 
^the degree in which they are relieved from exercising their* 
imaginations through the presence of real objects. 

So here, if the historical diania is too vivid the student 
may substitute that wliich lie sees for that which he ought 
to work out ill his own thought. This difficulty is in some 
measure corrected by the liistorical pageant, which in many 
cases is a substitute for the drama. The historical j)ageant 
merely reviews the figures involved in historical scenes, 
giving some of the details of their appearance, but does 
not attempt to work out in detail all of their activities.'^ 
There is, therefore, a stronger appeal to the imagination of 
the student in the pageant than in the drama. 

)> 

Industrial History as a Substitute 
Political History 

One direction in which recent history studies have aimed 
to cultivate the thought and imagination of students more 
completely than was formerly the practice is M^the direc^ 
tion of a full knowledge of the historical life of theconRRSii 
people. History has been remote from the exp^^CC 
the ordinary student because the cbaractmB dealt wifit hw| 
been exclusively the leaders in the politicly 
world. If history is to be utilised ly the 
in cultivating any appreciative knowledge of earlier 
he must have, as a part of his subject of thought;^ 
of i^ople wbo^ like himself, move in the common 
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of She puirely military or political tyf» haj proved . 
to be so birreo for the student that there v^as a great recoil 
jErom the formalism of this type of content. This recoil from 
purely political history shows again how the historical course 
aims to eultiyate the personal syrgipathies and personal judg‘- 
ments of all the students. There can be no doubt tliat his- 
tory makes a large advance just in the degree in which it 
spouses in the student those more intimate forms of sym- 
pathy and judgment which are needed to put the individual 
iti contact with the full life of earlier generations. 

Application of History to Present Conditions 

Writers on history frequently call attention to the fact 
that students ought to be able to apply the history which 
they read to the present. This application must often take 
the form of contrast. The student is made vividly aware 
of present modes of institutional life by having his atten- , 
tion f drawn to the fact that other nations and other ageA 
havfe dealt with situations in a way wholly different from 
^that which he observes in present institutions. On the other 
hand, the application of history to present institution!^ may 
take a more direct form if the student is made acquainted 
with the reason for the present mode of organization.. Take 
an institution as the United States Congress with 
twq Houses. What is the historical origin of this body ? 
Wd Irnve here an interesting constitutional quesfioh which 
discussed from the point of view of its history in such 
|a way a^ to make the student clearly aware of the reason 
Tpl* jthe dual organization of this legislative body, 
f* A very productive suggestion has recently been made in 
ifc© method of historical presentation, in that some event oi^ 
significance in the life of the nation has been made 
Itading point for a backward inquiry as to the causes 
led up to tius particular, event. If one could determine 
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s|ep by step the differeat conditions that had nude Me^ 
table the present situation, he would have an historieal, 
study which, in its applications, would be perfectly obvi- 
01^3 since the historical study would be undertaken for the 
pdrppse of giving an explanation of the present situation. 
In general, history begins at the chronologically remote 
point, and the application to the present is reserved for a 
later period of the course. Application thus becomes an 
extremely difficult part of the work. It would be inter- 
esting for some vigorous secondary-school teacher to try, 
the experiment which, as indicated in the foregoing para- 
graph, has been tried in more advanced courses offered 
to research students. 

, ‘ Histokv a Center of Correlations 

. History, more than any other subject in the curriculum, 
has been studied with regard to its correlation to other 
subjects. The Herbartians called attention to the impor- 
tance of history as a central subject in the curriculum. ** in 
view of the fact that the training of the younger members 
of the race is the natural outgrowth of the historical devel- 
opment of the race, it seems very natural to point oul; that 
historical studies can be utilized as the best instruments for 
introducing children to the institutions in which they miyst 
live. The Herbartians, therefore, would make the historical 
narrative the basis' for the development of all of the other 
forms of school work. They would allow science to |ttseh 
itseK to the historical narrative and to receive that emphasis , 
which can be justified by referenee to the relations 
scietice and industry. EspeciaHy would they show ihe 
,lation between geography and history, calling' attention ta 
the fact that the movements of rae^ and their econoiido ; 
undertakings all depend mx the physical environment m 
which t|iey grow up. 
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ject in its content and in the judgments which it aims 
to cultivate in students. There is oao practical suggestion 
which tends to utilize the possibility of correlating history 
with other subjects and serves 'at the same time to supply 
a way out of a difficulty mentioned in an earlier discussion. 
It has been recommended that a good deal of the English 
work which is now apparently without motive and lacking 
in proper content could be made more productive if the 
time that consumed in aimless writing and reading trivial 
taaterial could be related in some way to the requirements 
of the history course. At all events, there can be no doubt 
at all that a broad subject like history invites a broader 
type of training than most of the special subjects in the 
curriculum. The teacher of history should be sufficiently 
interested in these relations to work out material which will 
satisfy the legitimate demand for correlation of his subject 
with the other courses. 

Finally, in this connection it is interesting to note that the 
deman^d is being felt more than ever for a study of the history 
of ♦industry. This demand grows out of the development 
of ^ technical courses in secondary schools, which t€>chnical 
courses are demanding the same kind of academic back*t 
ground as that which has heretofore been provided for the 
other subjects of the curriculum. ,, 

* The remaining topics which might be taken up in dis- 
cussing history as a special subject are topics which have 
already been touched upon in discussing other subjects in 
Hie curriculum, and we may with propriety turn over to 
a. series of general chapters such problems as discipline, 
lU^thods of study^ and the organization of the students’ 
curriculum. 


All of these correlations between history md the oth^ 
subjects emphasize t||| fact, which has Seen pointed out again 
‘ in in tSis discussion, that history is a very broad sub- 
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GENEEALIZED EXPEEIENCE 

Attacks on the Doctrine of Formal Discipline 

Dfecussions of formal discipline have been carried on , 
with vigor and keen partisan feeling during the last two 
decades. The report of the Committee of Ten ^ stimulated 
Professor Hinsdale ^ and others to open the discussion in ^ 
terms of Herbartian psychology and pedagogy. Following 
this report of the Committee of Ten came a series of statis- ^ 
tical investigations and experiments by students of educa- 
tional psychology. Those who are not interested especially 
in the scientific study of education have been drawn into 
the controversy. The discussion was taken up by the^ 
opponents of the classics who found that the arguments 
in favor of the teaching of the classics in the schools w^ret 
couched in a terminology which made the classicists appear 
as the natural defenders of the doctrine, of discipline...^ ' 
tacks on the doctrine were especially welcome to representa- 
tives^ of the new subjects which base their ‘claims for their 
reception into the course of study upon the rich variety of 
eontent which they offer to the student. The sciences, for 
example, have been assumed to contain so much valuable "" 
information capable of practical application to the acUvil^P 
of ordinary life that the advocates of these subjects J3iar|^f 
been very glad to see the classics under fire because dE 

1 Report of the Committee of Teoi sepaxatl^ ty ^ 

American Booh Company, 1^4. * 

® Jyddreiss by B. A. Htnsdale, The Dogma of Formal Disoi|Unpe|^^ 
0 / tM 1894, p. 025* 

m 
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illleged iiiability to furnish training that cafi be recogafeed 
as of immediate p^j^tical value. 

It will be noted from the foregoing remarks^that the dis- 
cussion has been from the outset of a partisan type, and to-day^ 
it bears idl of the marks of an inteiise partisan controversy. 
There is very little sobriety *of sta}tement on either side. 
The classicists, still feeling that they must defend their sub- 
jects as giving a type of mental training which will be val- 
uable to the student, and finding that the very terms which 
they employ are under criticism by students of educational 
psychology, are bitter in their counter attacks upon every- 
body, including students of the science of education. In 
some cases they have felt it necessary to go so far as to assert 
that there is nothing at all in the science of education. On 
|ihe other hand, the opponents of the classics have made the 
most extreme statements, holding that the argument that 
B, subject disciplines the mind is an absolutely unacceptable 
ground for the admission or continuance of any ^subject in 
thh school curriculum. 

Extbeme Critics ask for Reformulation 

There are some evidences that this partisan discussion 
Ifas reached its climax and that we are now in a position to 
take up the serious scientific discussion of the doctrine of 
formal discipline and its meaning. For example, Thorndike, 
has long posed as one of the strongest opponents of 
the doctrine of formal discipline, writes in the second vol- 
ipne of his Educational Psychology ” ^ as follows : 

These experimental facts as a whole, like those concerning 
^^emorizing, leave a rather confused impression on one’s mind, 
iuid resist organization into any simple statement of how far 
impisi^vement brought by special practice spreads beyond 
me function primarily exercised. They do, however, at leae^t 

I E. L. Thorndike, Educatii^nal Psychology ; Vol. II, The Psychology 
pp. 417, 418. Teachers College, 1013. 
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put out of court the old doctrine of a' very wide spread of a 
very large percentage of the si)ecial improvement. Possibly 
nobody really believed that the improvement made in reasoning 
about Latin syntax would spread equally, or almost equally, 
to all or nearly all varieties of reasoning; but men wrote as 
if they believed substantially this. Certainly nobody can now 
believe it in the face of these experiments. 

It is indeed doubtful whether anyone ever held the ex- 
treme views sometimes described by the opponents of the 
doctrine of formal discipline. This fundamental ambiguity 
is amusingly illustrated in such cases as the following. We 
find O’Shea 1 complaining bitterly because he cannot find any- 
one who will state the doctrine of formal discipline in such 
a way that he can attack it to his heart’s content. He says : 

Those who profess to believe in the virtues of formal mental 
discipline are still not willing to carry it to its logical conclu- 
sions. They will not say that any x>articular sort of mental 
activity .will benefit the mind on every side. They inaiJItain 
rather that the training of perception in any direction improves 
the power of perception in every direction, but not the power of 
reason, or memory, or imagination. Here the theory that all pos- 
sible mental functions are benefited in the same degree by any va- 
riety of experience is abandoned, and it is implied that there are 
various departments, as it were, to the mind, from each of which 
may be produced special articles of mental merchandise accord- 
ing to the needs of the moment. We cannot draft the power de- 
veloped by exercising the perceiving faculty, for instance, into 
the service of the remembering faculty ; nor can power of mem- 
ory be utilized in carrying forward reason or imagination. 

The same sort of complaint is made by Heck : ^ 

Finally, we notice that adherents of the doctrine of formal 
discipline shrink from carrying their doctrine to its logical 

1 M. J. O’Shea, Education as Adjustment, p. 261. Longm^^ns, Green, 
& Co., 1903. 

® W. H. Heck, Mental Discipline and Educational Values, pp. 126 ff. 
John Lane C'ompany, 1911. 
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conclusions, nainelj, the exact equivalents of studies for mental 
discipline or, if a distinction is made between them, the concen- 
tration on a single superior study for the training of a given 
power or set of powers. In practice, if not in theory, these ad- 
herents acknowledge a variation in training of a given power 
or set of powers as related to a variation in content of study. 
A case in point is the inconsistency of the Committee of Ten 
on Secondary School Studies in stating what seems to be a be- 
lief in the equivalence of studies and then specifying elaborately 
varied curricula, representing different phases of the environ- 
ment, different subject-matter and method. 

Case Against Formal Discipline exaggerated 

One might go on multiplying examples from the writings 
of the opponents of the doctrine of formal discipline to show 
that they have never really succeeded in finding the extreme 
position which they like to attack actually represented by 
any t)ne of the advocates of the doctrine. It is interesting 
to note that the quotations which are given by Thorndike 
and otliers in support of their contention that the doctrine 
of fomial discipline has been whole-heartedly advocated by 
teachers of the classics and their friends are very labored. 
For Example, if one takes the first quotation used by 
Thorndike in the successive reprints^ of his attack upon 
the doctrine of formal discipline, he finds the following, on 
the whole, fairly innocuous statement: 

Since the mind is a unit and the faculties are simply phases 
or manifestations of its activity, whatever strengthens one fac- 
ulty indirectly strengthens all the others. The verbal memory 
seems to be an exception to this statement, however, for it may 
be abnormally cultivated without involving to any profitable 
extent the ^ other faculties. But only things that are rightly^ 
perceived and rightly understood can be rightly remembered. 
Hence whatever develops the acquisitive and assimilative 

1 Eoi* example, Educational Psychology, Vol. II, p. 360. 
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p^weips mil *al^o strengthen memory ; ahd, conversely, rights 
swngtbening the memory necessitates the developing of oth^. 
powers/ (R. N, Boark, Method in Education,” p, 27.) 

Extreme Critics appear at Times as Ardent 
Advocates ' ^ 

It will be noted that this quotation, presented by Thorn- 
dike as the first example of the teachings of the advocate! 
^ formal discipline which he feels compelled to refute, dif- 
fers very little from statements which might be extracted 
from Thorndike’s own writings. For example, oh a later 
page of the same volume ^ he reprints with evident satisfac- 
tion an extract from one of his own earlier works as follows : 

■A 

Identity of Procedure. — The habit acquired in a laboratory 
course of looking to see how chemicals do behave, instead of 
guessing at the matter or learning statements about it out of a 
book, may make a girPs methods of cooking or a boy^s metljpds 
of mannfacturing more scientific because the attitude of distrust 
of opinion and search for facts may so possess one as to be car-^ 
ried over from the narrower to the wider field. Difficulties 
studies may prepare student^ for the difficulties of the worl^^ 
as a whole by cultivating the attitudes of neglect of disc^^ort, 
ideals of accomplishing what one sets out to do, and th».:wlmg 
of dissatisfaction with failure. , ' . ^ 

It will be remembered that identity of procedule prac- 
tice is what Roark is advocating in the earficr p^j^agraph. 
Furthermore, one may turn* to^ those who l^jl^een influr 
enced by Thorndike’s writings for examples ^vMoh iliustratft 
admirably the difficulty of distinguishing between wB# 
are in favor of formal disciphne and thd^who not) 
In his interesting book, '' The Teaching 
fessor Mann 2 is very clear in the earlier chapters 4iat 

I Educational Pi^chology, p. 4^1. * 

^ Mann, The Teaching of Physics. The Machiillag 



dl>etIin^ f oi^mal discipline should be viollntl/^ attadkedi 

^ He sa;^ on pj^e 163 ; " 

first point to be noted is that training in an^;^ subject is 
specific, not general. . . . Thinking, like training, is always spe- 
OiSfe, thatis, connecte^i with some practical situatiftn and depend- 
*ent uponlhe specific nature of the situiition as a whole. 

^ One. ii^rdly settles his mind t5 the acceptance of this doc- 

trine of specific discipline wheti he comes, on page 214, to 
the following wholesale adoption of the doctrine of formal 
discipline : 

Discipline in the methods of acquiring this useful knowledge 
results not only in skill in weighing evidence and in criticising 
and testing data, in openmindedness or the ability of holding 
conclusions tentatively and of altering them whenever new 
evidence demands^ it, and in the ability of predicting conse- 
quences and of making judgments that shall have the great- 
est possible degree of validity ; but also in self-forgetfulness, 
perseverance, self-respect, and resourcefulness in the face of 
dimculties. 

Criticisms of the Report op the Committee op Tjm 

^ Perhaps the above quotations will be enough to convince 
the impartial reader why it is very difficult to find anyone 
Stifficiently clear on the doctrine of formal discipline to be 
a^c|pted as a suitable target for those who suppose them- 
s^tves £o be in opposition to this doctrine. One othei^ ex- 
ample, however, of the partisan spirit of this discussion may 
be cited in view of the reference made by Hinsdale,^ Heck,^ 
'.tod others to the report of the Committee of Ten. This 
hae been referred to in many quarters as advocating 
doctrine pf formal discipline. If we turn to the minority 
Sjeport of the Committee presented by Baker we find the 

*^1 Rupert of the Committee Ten, Edition of 1894, pp. 66, 57. Amer- 
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following statements which indicate that Baker himself 
evidently thought that the rest of the Committee werd 
in favor of formal discipline: 

I I cannot ^dorse expressions that appear to sanction the -idea 
that the choicfe of subjects in secondary schools rnsj be a ‘mat- 
ter of comparative indifference. I note especially the following 
sentences, referring the reader to their context for accurate 
interpretation. 

, '' Any school principal may say : — ' With the staff at my com- 

Hraand I can teach only five subjects out of those proposed by 
Conferences in the manner proposed. Mj" school shall, there- 
fore, be limited to these five/ Another school may be able to 
teach in the thorough manner proposed five subjects, but some 
or all of these five may be different from those selected, by the 
first school. 

'' If twice as much time is given in a school to Latin as is 
given to mathematics, the attainments of the pupils in Latin 
ought to be twice as great as they are in mathematics, provided 
that equally good work is done in the two subjects ; and Latin 
will have twice the educational value of mathematics. 

The schedule of studies contained in Table III permits flex- 
ibility and variety in three respects. First, it is not necessary 
that any school should teach all the subjects which it contains, 
or any particular set of subjects. 

Every youth who entered college would have spent fou* 
years in studying a few subjects tlioroughly ; and on the theory 
that all the subjects are to be considered equivalent in educar 
tional rank for the purpose of admission to college, it would 
make no difference which subjects he had chosen from the pro- 
gramme — he would have had four years of strong and effective 
mental training.” 

vAll such statements are based upon the theory that, for tha 
, purposes of general education,^ one study is as good as another, 
— a theory which appears to me to ignore Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy and Science of Education. It is a theory which makes 
education formal and does not consider the nature and v^ilue 
of the content. Power comes through knowledge ; we cannot 
conceive of (Observation and memory in the abstract. 
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Criticism based on Obvious Misinterpretation 

Inasmuch as the Committee’s report itself contains a 
minority statement which thus charges the Committee 
with adherence to the doctrine of formal discipline, and 
inasmuch as this tradition about th^ Committee of Ten 
has been perpetuated in some of the later discussions of 
the subject, it may be well to call attention to the fact 
that the last paragraph in Baker’s quotation,. which is also 
quoted by Hinsdale and others, was written not as a part 
of a discussion of the general educational value of high- 
school subjects but rather as part of a statement dealing 
with the organizing of a college preparatory course. What 
the Committee asserted was that the high school of to-day 
cannot formulate its course of study with a view merely to 
preparing for collegei The school must organize its courses 
in such a way as to offer to all of the young people in the 
community as large a range of subjects as possible with a 
viaw to preparing them for the ordinary duties of citizen- 
ship. This is the principle which the Committee lays at 
the foundation of its various programs of study. Having 
organized the course of study for the high school in this 
general way, it finds that the problem of preparing for 
college must be treated as a secondary problem. The 
Committee holds that the preparation for college, being a 
relatively incidental matter, will be adequately taken care 
of within the limits of the courses which it has arranged 
if all the subjects which are taught are raised to a uniform 
^ level of excellence. All of the different courses being 
regarded by the Committee as of value for the training of 
a student, the student who is to go to college may extract 
from the total series of possibilities those particular courses 
which he wishes to elect. The college may safely rely upon 
the outcome of this secondary training because it has been 
completely and thoroughly organized in the general programs 
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{Jaid down by the Conwnittee. It is at this point that the 
statement quoted from the Committee’s/ report appeai^s* 
‘ How anyone could read this report and find justifications 
for Baker’s ihlnority report, or for the statement made by 
^Heck and quoted on page 394, is difficult for an unbiased 
Student of education to determine. Certainly there must 
be in any social or educational situation which permits this 
partisan misinterpretation much greater intensity of partisan 
feeling thaq sobriety of intellectual evaluation of positions. 


Hadley on Greek and Formal Discipline 

One further quotation may be added to show that the 
statements of those who are in favor of the general doctrine 
of" formal discipline are by no means so extreme on the one 
hand as has been assumed by the opponents of this doctrine, 
nor on the other hand greatly at variance with Thorndike 
and others who are in favor of the doctrine of identity of 
procedure. The following quotation from the presidential* 
report of President Hadley in 1909 is an admirable state- 
ment of the doctrine.^ 

' Dne of the chief causes which have given the teaching of 
Greek its importance in Americ5an colleges was well stated in 
President Garfield^s inaugural. 

” That some subjects produce lx*tter results ,than others ijx 
the same general group is due rather to the accident of time 
and to perfection of method, than to qualities inherent in the 
subjects. Consider, for example, the teaching *of Greek. Both 
the language and the method of instruction have been stand- 
ardized, if I may borrow a term from the shops. This result 
has come about, in part, because the language is 'dead/ thereby 
lending itself to fixed methods of analysis and treatment, and 
in part because it has been studied long enough, since its 

1 Report* of th^ president of Yale University, 1908~190f9, pp. .7“^, S®. 
Published by the University, 1909. 
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revival, to enable teachers to agree upon the autho:fs to be read 
and the order" in which their work can most profitably be -placed 
before the student. 

These considerations give to Greek, as to Latin, a peculiar 
claim to consideration as a discix>line, wholly aside from the 
.question of jjterary quality and historic /alue."' 

What does this last sentence mean ? It means, I think, that 
if a laan has passed an examination in Greek, you know that 
he has studied Greek to some purpose, and is likely to work to 
the same purpose in other things that he may take up. Greek 
isun intellectual game where the umpires know the rules better 
than they know the rules in the game of French, for instance, 
or history, or botany. A man’s rating ih an examination on 
any one of these last three subjects is largely the result of 
accident unless the examiner is quite unusually skillful. A 
man’s rating in Greek, on the other hand, means something. 
There never were intellectual competitions keener than the 
classical competitions at. Oxford in the days when the best men 
in England wanted their sons to learn that particular game. 

Unfortunately, a large number of the strongest men, both 
in England and in the United States, have decided that this 
game takes more time than it is worth. Personally, I believe 
that this change of mind is in many respects a misfortune ; that 
in trying to get more practical results in the way of knowledge 
or culture a great many American college boys have lost the 
training which the Greek "would have given them and gained 
nothing of equal value in its place. But colleges cannot teach 
a thing to a public which does not want to study it ; and we 
must recognize the fact that an increasing- part of the American 
public does not jare^ to have its sons give the time necessary 
for the effective use of the Greek language as a means of 
^competition and discipline. 

“ This makes academic problems more difficult. It is infinitely 
harder to manage a college where the students do not want to 
study Greek than one where they do. It is harder to enforce 
habits of regularity; harder to organize general intellectual 
competitions ; harder to be suie that examination marks are a 
test of ability. But we must meet the facts as they are. We 



cannot decline solving the problem of to-day because we like 
the'pl^oblem of yesterday better. 

' It was a mistake for the advocates of the old curriculum to 
th^nk that all the students required the same treatment. It is, 
tbeUeve, an equal mistake for the advocates of the elective 
system to think that each student requires a different treat- 
ment. For while there is a very large number of subjects of 
interest to study, and an almost infinite variety of occupations 
which the students are going to follow afterwards, there is a 
comparatively small number of types of mind with which we 
liave to deal. If we can have four or five honor courses, s5me-. 
thing like those of the English universities, where the studies 
are grouped and the examinations arranged to meet the needs 
of these different types, we can, I think, realize the chief ad- 
vantages of the elective system or the group system without 
subjecting ourselves to their evils. I am confident that we can 
secure a degree of collective intellectual interest which is now 
absent from most of our colleges, and can establish competi- 
tions which will be recognized not only in college but in the 
world as places where the best men can show what is in them. 

It may be objected that any such arrangement would render 
it difficult for a boy to study the particular things that he was 
going to use in after life. I regard this as its cardinal advan- , 
tage. The ideal college education seems to me to be one where 
a student learns things that he is not going to use in after life, 
by methods that he is going to use. The former element gives 
the breadth, the latter element gives the training. 

Distinction between Fobm and Content’ Difjbtcdet 

A part of the misunderstanding regarding formal ^isci** 
pline grows out of the fact that the terms itt which 
discussion has been carried forward are themselv§s reiy 
unfortunate. In the first place, a distinction between for^ 
mal subjects and content subjects is quite impossible to 
draw and has never been strictly kdhered tp in any of t|^ 
discussions. One finds, for example, that Thorndike M 
constantly 4iscuis®ing identity procedure au^ idcJitity, 
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of substance. • His term " procedure ” may bor r^gsfeded as 
synonymous with the term " form,” while his term sub- 
stance” is synonymous with the term ''content.” It is 
evident, therefore, that in his own mind the discussion is 
not limited to form on the one hand as distinguished from 
Substance on the other, nor to content as distinguished 
fjrcfci the modes of mental activity. 

Reaction against Discipline 

In the second place, the term " discipline ” undoubtedly 
carries to Jbhe minds of many thinkers an implied criticism. 
The term " discipline ” reminds one of the early days of..: 
educational theory when it was assumed that the child is 
by nature unregenerate and perverse. The child ‘must in 
some fashion be (flianged so that he will become an indi- ^ 
vidual of the accepted type in society. This earlier notion 
about child nature had its sources in the theological preju- 
dice's of the medieval period. ‘It was as'sumed by the theo- 
logians who tried to frame their school work on the basis 
of a pietistic or puritanic religious theory that there is 
nothing in the world so bad as that which is natural. To- , 
day we are all of us prepared to assume exactly the oppo- 
site attitude. Studies of mental development and of social 
Organization have convinced all of us that IJature is con- 
stantly working for the improvement of the species and 
the individual. Nature provides devices which constantly " 
make for betterment. Consequently, if we can do anything 
which will aid Nature in the processes which she is carrying 
on, we shall have worked to the advantage of all coneerned. 
This attitude with regard to Nature makes us skeptical 
about any form of training which seems to run counter to 
Nature. When one reads, Herbert Spencer’s unqualified 
statement that we may properly depend upon the child’s qwn 
lodgment of what is agreeable to him, since all education 



|WMeh is natural is sur6 to arouse a pleasurable %e1&agi 
^wbetjt one reads in the Herbartians that the chil(fs interest 
'is $ Itiitable criterion for the selection of school material" 
and modes of procedure ; when one reads the pleas of^the 
-ftudents 'of physical education for more of the play type 
of activity in school work, he realizes that the day of disci* 
“pline as a favorite educational concept is past. No one^ean 
get a hearing to-day for any doctrine which repudiates 
Nature at the outset. Consequently, the use of the tem 
"'discipline” is unfortunate. No subject can afford at the 
present time to bear the burden of this doctrine of disci- 
pline. If the classicists want an impartial hearing of their 
case, they should abandon that word altogether. What- 
ever virtues there may be in learning how to overcome dis- 
tractions ; whatever advantages there may be to the student 
in learning to concentrate his attention ; he must be freed, 
so far as popular thought is concerned, from the necessity of 
doing all this in a way that is opposed to Nature. We must 
treat conoentratioh as a natural characteristic of the mind. 
If we have to cultivate it by strenuous endeavors we must 
not say that the mind has been disciplined into concen- 
tration; we must say rather that the mind ought .to ti# 
allowed to express its own tendencies. We must learn to 
use phrases which will free us from controtersies with 
medievalism. 


No One denies the Fact op Transpeb op Tbaikii^ 

The discussion of formal discipline as it has be€n 
on by recent writeri^ can legitimately be express in 
tirely neutral terms. It is in fiict a discussion of tie 
to which training gained in ou6 sphere of thoh|f|tt 
activity can be tranrferred to other spheres of thought 
activity. Special emphasis pay furthermore" be laid on 
fact th# ^re is no pne who denies that som# 



place* " T^e leal questions attss^^a^ #hsi' 
l^&iybe degree'^of transfer and^what is its method* It should 
p^h^ps be reiterated that it is entirely out of keeping with* 
the evidence to assume that^ there is anyone who believes 
t^t the transfer is uniform and absolute. Sometimes the 
opponents of the doctrine of formal discipline write as 
though they thought that the advocates of this doctrine 
bejieve in absolutely equal transfer in all directions. Note 
^Tho^dike’s comment quoted on page 393. Note also the 
sta^ments that were made above from O’Shea and Heck, 
"Inhere it was pointed out that they cannot find anyone 
}Who goes the whole length of advocating complete transfer 
of powers. 


The Real Problem that of Degree of Transfer 


The fact is that in all of these cases the real question is 
one of degree. Thorndike’s statement of the problem which 
he wishes to discuss is thus somewhat biased by his confu- 
sion of two distinct problems. He himself admits that there 
is* some degree of transfer. He wishes to put his opponents 
in the position of stating that the transfer is more general 
than he admits, and that it takes place by a method other 
than that which he accepts. His preliminary definitions are 
qupihd from his Principles of Teaching.” ^ 


llJhc problem of how far the particular responses made day 
Iby by pupils improve their mental powers in general is 
the problem of the disciplinary value or disciplinary 
Ifect of studies, or more briefly, the problem of formal disci- 
(P. 235.) 

mwmon answer of the theorists about human life and 
ion has been that each special mental acquisition, each 
‘form of training, improves directly and equally the 
abiBty. Teachers have believed and acted on the theory 

Lt Tliepdike, The Princij^es of Teachiag. A. (jt, Seiler, 1906. 
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that the mind wks a collection of faculties or powers — obser- 
vation, attention, me^iory, reasoning, will and the like — and 
that any gain in any faculty was a gain for the faculty as a 
whole. (P.236.) 

’ ^The powers of the mind are supposed to work irrespective of 
the data with which they work. Improvement in one special 
power rarely, if ever, means equal improvement in general. 
(P. 23T.) 

Critical Examination of Evidence by Critics 

We shall first take up the problem of the degree of trans- 
fer. It would be simpler to marshal the abundant positive 
experimental evidence that transfer of a high degree is very 
common, but the rules of argumentation dictate that we 
use the material which has been the basis of the opposite 
conclusion. We turn, therefore, to Thorndike’s text for his 
evidence that transfer of training is very slight. We quote 
in full his statement.^ 

The exact extent to which the improvement of any special 
capacity does improve other capacities than itself can bc esti- 
mated from two lines of evidence, one concerning the extent 
to which special capacities are related one to another in the 
human mind and the other concerning the actual effect of special 
training on general ability as found by scientific investigations. 

Common observation should teach that mental capacities 
are highly specialized. A man may be a tip-top musician but 
in other respects an imbecile : he may be a gifted poet, but an 
ignoramus in music : he may have a wonderful memory for 
figures and only a mediocre memory for localities, poetry or 
human faces : school children may reason admirably in science 
and be below the average in grammar; those very good in 
drawing may be very poor in dancing. 

* Careful measurements show that the specialization is even 
greater than ordinary observation leads one to suppose. For 
instance thosp individuals who are the highest ten out of a %mi- 
dred in the power to judge differences in length accurately^ 
1 The principles of Teaching, pp. 238-240. 
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by no means tbe highest ten in the ability to jut|ge differences 
in weights accurately. In fact they are^not very much above ' 
the average. The best ten* out of a hundred in observing nds* 
spellings in words are not very much better off than the worst 
ten when we test their ability to observe the shape of objects. 
Similarly^ quickness and accuracy in thinking of the sums of 
numbers by no means implies equal quickness and accuracy in 
thinking of the opposites of words. 

^ The records given below are samples of many that have been 
obtained by scientific students of education, all testifying to 
the complex specialization of human capacities, and the exist- 
ence of variations ih any power according to the data with 
which it works. 

The ranks for thirty students throughout their college course 
were as follows : 


Indi- 

vidual 

Hank in 
English 

Hank m Latin, 
French, and German 

Indi- 

vidual 

Hank in 
English 

Hank m Latin, > 
French, and German 

A 

1 

2 

P 

16 

16 

B 

2 

13 

Q 

17 

17 

C, . 

8 

^ 1 

R 

18 

18 * 

D 

4 

3 

S 

19 

20 

E 

6 

4 

T 

20 

24 

E 

6 

5 

U 

21 ‘ 

30 

O 

7 

9 

V 

22 

25 

H 

8 

0 

W 

23 

19 

I 

9 

8 

X* 

24 

21 

J 

10 

10 

Y 

25 

22 


11 

11 

Z 

26 

7 

L 

12 

28 

a 

27 

29 


13 

12 

b 

28 

23 


14 

. 14 

c 

29 

26 

O 

15 

15 - 

d 

30 

27 


The ranks for thirty-five fourth-grade girls in two mental 
tests ^ are shown on the following page : 

^The two tests were : (1) in quickness and accuracy in observing A’s 
in a sheet of capital letters, words containing certain combinations of 
letters and the like, and (2) in quickness and acci^racy in thinking of 
the opposites of words. They may be called tests of (1) observation and 
(2) of association. 
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The ranks for twenty-five high-school boys in discriminating 
lengths and in discriminating weights were as follows : 
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]%ny facts wcSi as these pi^ove that the mind is by no 
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memory, rqasdning arid the like, but is the sum total %f cduut* ^ 
^ less particular capacities, eac^f which i s ^to som e e^cten t ind e^j 
p^^^tiif the others, — each of which must to some ^extent' 
" be educated by itself. The task of teaching is not to develop 
a reasoning faculty, bujbjngay sp^gial^powers of thought aba^t-J 
different kinds of faqts, It is not to alter our general power of 
attention, but to build up many particular powers of attending 
to different kinds of facts. 

A Simpler Statement of the Tables 

The student will understand these tables better if we 
recalculate them for him. In the first table individual A 
stands in the first position in English and in the second po- 
sition in languages. He is displaced, therefore, by one posi- 
.tion. Individual B in this table is displaced eleven positions. 
If in this fashion we go through the whole table and indi- 
cate the amount of displacemmit, we find that there are two 
groups of cases. There is one group in which the displace- 
ment is very slight. Thus, there are seven members of the 
r group of. thirty who are not displaced at all; that is, they 
assume exactly the same position in the English series as 
in the foreign-language series. Seven members of the group 
of thirty suffer oi^ a single point of displacement. There 
BXe four cases where the displacement is two positions ; fiye 
'where the displacement is three ; three more where the dis- 
j^aoement is *fiye or less. We now have four scattering 
cai^s in which the displacement is very large. One of these 
cases has a displacement of nine ; one, eleven ; one, sixteen ; 
and one, nineteen. 

^Striking PosinvE and Negative Correlations 

How an astute observer like Thorndike could fail to 
redognhie that he has pi these figures a very interesfing 
il^ication of the fact which is known to every teacher is 
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difficult to understand* Teachers realize that there are 
some students who acquire in each study better equipment 
for general school work. There are other students who be- 
come so ^sorbed in a' single line of training that they are 
actually interrupted in the rest of their school work. It is 
very easy to find in any school some member of the Latin 
class who has become so absorbed in this one subject that 
she neglects the rest of his work in order to be perfect in 
this subject. It would be natural to expect that such a stu- 
dent as this wQuld suffer a very large displacement if hiS 
marks in Latin were compared with his marks in English. 

Thorndike’s table makes it perfectly clear that such 
facts lie before us in abundance in every class. Here are 
some students whose work correlates; others who show 
the sharpest contrasts. Why should anyone be satisfied to 
throw all these cases together, and shutting his eyes draw 
out an average ? What does the average show ? Nothing 
but this : in a large class there are enough different kinds 
of transfer so that if you mix them thoroughly you will 
find no transfer. Note that all you need to do if you want 
to cover up correlations is to continue to mix until the 
desired result is reached. 

The Fallacy of using Tests without Critical 
Interpretation 

A second fact which comes out in Thorndike’s tables is 
that our methods of testing students are such that it is 
extremely difficult to know how much transfer, we ought 
to expect between the different functions under discussion* 
In the second and third tabled presented above, invest^a- 
tions are reported of the degrees of correlation between 
quickness an<| accuracy of observation and association, and 
between the abilities exhibited by high-school boys to dis^ 
criminate lengths and weights. The table on discrimination 
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of* lengths afid weights, like the first table, iishoMfs a rela-., 
tively very high degree of correlation. Students are ^s- 
placed only in a few isolated instances more than seven or 
eight places. These few isolated instances, like the eases of 
negative oorrelation in the first table, are just as impor- 
tant to the educator and just as significant for educational 
theory as the cases of the students showing a high degree 
of positive correlation. Whenever two mental functions 
are opposed to each other the relationship between the two 
opposing functions is quite as important to the teacher as 
the relationship between two functions which cooperate 
with each other. 

The second table, in which observation and associatioii 

^ • 

are contraste<| yrith each other, shows a very wide disparity 
in the standmgs of individuals, but it does not follow from 
this di^p^rity that it is the students who are responsible. 
Before an investigator begins to draw inferences from his 
tables he ought certainly to recognize the fact that a table 
dejiends for its significance on the kind of comparison which 
it institutes. Who could expect to compare the quickness 
and alertness in observation and association exhibited by 
fourth-grade girls with the same degree of finality as he 
could reach in comparing the attainments of college stu- 
dents in English and in foreign languages? It has long 
been recognized by all students of education that a single 
test is a very unreliable basis on which to make a general- 
ization. It would be very much better to throw out this 
table on observation and association than to attempt to 
build upon so slender a foundation the structure of a gen- 
eral educational doctrine, especially when this table differs 
so radically from the other two on the same page. 

This table also shows that the methods of investigation 
have much to do with the degree of transfer which is shown 
in any given situation. .Furthermore, it is not merely the 
lA^hod of testing that mfluences the result; the method 
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!of tm^g is also of the greatesj; influence. Our scl^ol 

(uigamzation has undoubtedly been responsible for much id 
, the separation between subjects under which students haye 
suffered.. In dealing with English, for example, we 'had 
f frequent occasion to point out that the influence of Eng- 
lish courses is not general because of the way in which 
these courses are organized. The same type of argument 
^may be applied to other courses in the curriculum. 

^ The negative evidence offered by the critics of formal 
discipline thus turns out to be of the thinnest possible 
type. They have not only not proved a negative; they 
have presented a series of facts which calls loudly* for 
affirmative discussion. 

’ What is the Method of Transfer ? 

We are thus brought to the second phase of our topic> 
It is, as we have seen, admitted on all sides that transfer 
of some degree takes place. The next question is, 
does transfer take place, or. What conditions seepye Bmcl^ 
transfer and what secure little ? ^ 

^ Transfer depends on the Power of 
Generalization 

The first and most striking fact which is to be drawn 
from school experience is that one and the same subject 
matter may be employed with one and the san^ studi^t 
with wholly different effects, according to the mode of pr^ 
entation. If the lesson is presented in one fashion it 
produce a very large transfer; whereas if it is presenta4 
in an entirely different fashion it will be, utterly barren 0 
results for other phases of /igieatal life. It is quite possih^ 
to one of objects of nature study, for 
and to it m such a way thal it becomes air 
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utte?rly *jtermal possession of file studAit, ^his 
loeen iUxistrated time and time again by the instruction 
which has been given in birds and plants. A teacher can 
fealh and plants in such a way as to arouse a mini*^ 
mum of ideas in the student’s mind. The training may be 
as formal in these content subjects as it ever was in Mn- 
guage instruction. On the other hand, the safha subject 
matter may be taken by a different teacher, and under 
other methods can be made vital for the student’s whole 
thinking. Thus the teacher who is dealing with birds as a 
subject cf nature study and secures an interest on the part 
of his steidents for the world in which these birds live, 
through an examination of the structures and habits of 
the birds, will have in this subject matter one of the most 
broadly interesting topics that can be taught. In exactly 
the same way a teacher who knows how to make use of 
the materials given in a Latin course may render this sub- 
ject very broadly productive, as contrasted with the teacher 
wlio merely gives the formal aspects, of the subject. For- 
,malism and lack of transfer turn out to be not characteris- 
tics of subjects of instruction, but rather products of the 
mode of instruction in these subjects. 

James on Generalization 

The important psychological fact involved in the above 
statements is that the extent to which a student general- 
ises his training is itself a measure of the degree to which 
he has secured from any course the highest form of train- 
iiag. One pf the major characteristics of human intelligence 
% to be defined by calling attention, as was pointed out in 
chapter on vscience, to the fact that a human being is 
to generalize his experience. James has discussed this 
a^atter using the exajnple of the animal trained to open 
^||fe^fp$rticular latch. The animal becomes acquainted with 
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the necessary movements to open one door^ but he nev^ 
has the ability to ^generalize this experience. He cannot 
see tliat the same method of opening doors is applicable 
,to many other latches: The result is that the animal 'goes 
through life with one particular narrow mode of behavior, 
and exhibits his lack of intelligence by his inability to carry 
this single type of skill over to the other cases which are 
^very familiar to the trained human intelligence. 

James goes on to say that the same distinction appears 
when we contrast a trained scientific mind with the ordi- 
nary mind. The ordinary thinker does not see how to deal 
with a situation in terms of- scientific principles. J ames 
cites the example of his own experience with a smoking 
student-lamp. He discovered by accident that the lamp 
would not smoke if he put something under the chimney so 
as to increase the air current, but he did not realize that 
what he had done was only one particular example of the 
general principle that combustion is favored by a large sup- 
ply of oxygen. The general principle and its useful appli- 
cation belong to a sphere of thinking and experience which, 
the untrained layman has not yet mastered.^ 

The Theory of Identical Elements^o6se and 
Ambiguous 

When one studies the psychology of generalization he 
becomes aware of the uselessness of some of the formulas 
which have been proposed by those who hold that transfer 
of training takes place in case^ "where there are identical 
elements present. The identical element is usually eon-, 
tfibuted by the generalizing mind. On the other han^ 
there may be identical elements potentially present in vart^ - 
ous situations, but wholljf unoteerved by the untrained 
or lethargic mind. In fa^* the discovery of the identical 
* FriaoipleB of Psychology, Vol. II, p. SS9. 
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element situation is in some cases the whc3e pmblem of 
training. Take the famous illustration of Newton’s .dis- 
eovery. He saw for the first time that the relation between 
the moon and the earth is identical in character with the 
relation between the earth and everything which falls toward 
its center. The discovery of this identity in the two situa- 
tions was the great achievement of a scientific mind. The 
discovery of identical elements, in all of the Indo-European 
languages was the achievement of the students of compar- 
ative philology who a generation ago established the broad 
principles of the scientific study of grammar and word 
structure.* The discovery of identical elements in two sit- 
uations was in both cases an achievement of trained minds 
applying themselves to situations which heretofore had de- 
fied analysis. Or we might borrow our illustrations from the 
world of mechanics. • The discovery of a common mechan- 
ical principle in all of the situations which involve the use 
of , the wedge and the inclined plane* is an achievement' of 
mature physical science. Primitive man did not recognize 
^in these different situations a common principle, nor was 
he able to carry over from one practical device to other 
practical situations the experiences that he had accumulated 
in the accidental use of one tool after another. We may 
express this limitation of primitive intelligence by saying 
that although common modes of procedure were possible 
in these different cases, they were not discovered. 

Bagley on Transfer of Neatness 

Let us see how the same general criticism applies to 
the discussion- of another well-kno^vn case. The frequently 
quoted experiments which Bagley utilizes in his discussion 
of formal discipline^ show that children who had been taught 

^ .W. C. Bagley, The Educative Process, p. 208. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1008. 
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m the schoob^o keep their papeiS neat in the arithrftetfc 
daas^did not adopt the same mode of procedure in oth€^ 
lines of work. It was. of course possible for them to find 
in the other classes opportunities for neatness equal to those 
which were presented in arithmetic.^ They might have 
adopted the same mode of procedure. There were many 
elements in the other situations which, compared with the 
situation in arithmetic, invited either neatness or its oppo- 
ritfe ; but these other situations were not recdgnized by the 
children as inviting the same treatment as the arithmetic 
papers, and the mode of procedure, although it was possibly, 
did nottjarry over into the new situations. 

Power of Generalization versus Identical 
Elements 

In the same fashion we may show that the principles of 
intellectual economy ^which Thorndike fiequently includes 
in his statement of indentical modes of procedure, namely, ' 
the principles that one can learn to avoid distractions 9! aU 
sorts, or that he can refuse to give up a piece of work even ' 
when it is uncomfortable, represent generalized identities 
of procedure which are not always realized. In all these 
cases we must distinguish sharply between the possibility 
of identical modes of procedure and the actual aduevement 
of this identity. Such an achievement depends upon the 
exercise of trained intelligence. Th^ existence of possible 
modes of procedure does not lead inevitably to their real- 
ization in fact. 

Another illustration is of exactly the same type^,' A 
deal of our reasoning involve^ the princijde which has 
clearly stated in the logics in the formula that ewery 
has its cause. Whoever becomes conscious of tfaai 
logical principle will find that in many different 
be depends upon this fundamental mode of explanati^^^^ 
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to scientiic Ibiuking, The Kttle child unddabtedly is ih- * 
fluene^’ very early by his experieace to look for some cati^e 
for every effect. For example, the little child who hears a 
noise always looks for the source of the noise. If he sees a 
missile %mg toward him, he always looks for the source of 
the missile. Gradually he falls into the habit of looking for 
causes for all effects and for effects of all causes. He could 
not formulate the fundamental principle back of these expe- 
riences in any definite terms, but he undoubtedly does come 
to assdme a general attitude which is the background for 
the later logical formula that all effects must have their 
causes. There is, indeed, an identical element of causal 
relation in every possible situation. In this sense of the 
word we might say that all thinking is absolutely bound 
together by the presence of an identical principle. The 
degree to which tlie^ student will become aware of this 
common principle in all thinking will differ according to 
his training. The little child looks for fantastic causes 'for 
effects which he observes, and we say of him that his power 
^ of causal reasoning is very immature. The savage, as we 
Imve seen in the discussion of scientific thinking, tries to 
invent explanations ; but he indulges in very free and un- 
critical imaginations. It would be very difficult to relate 
his mode of thought to the causal principle of science. It 
irould be interesting to inquire how far a savage’s mode of 
explanation of the physical facts about him is influenced 
purely accident|il elements, and how far by the demand 
for causal explanation which he possesses in common with 
.all matikind. 

* ^IjtEi^ebalized Modes oF‘Thought akd Behavior 

^ J^ere are also certain identical elements of perjsonality 
involved jm every situation. When I view the world from 
o| view, I import into every experience %hich I 
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pass through a certain mode of observation and a certain 
mode of thought which grow out of the totality of my earlier 
contact with the world. James has described this by saying 
that every human being is a bundle of personalities. At 
one moment one thinks of the world from the point of view 
of his business ; a little later he will look at the world from 
the point of view of his social engagements. In these two 
capes he will be dominated in his thought by the point of 
wiew which he is at that moment assuming. All business 
transactions are thought of in a world of experience which 
is made up of the sum total of the individual’s past contact 
with business affairs. We may say, therefore, that every 
individual brings to every new situation which he encoun- 
ters the identical sum of his past experiences. This sum of 
p^t experiences will from time to time undergo, enlarge- 
ment and change because every new experience enters into 
the sum acnd contributes to a change in the individual’s per- 
sonality. There is, however, in a very' proper sense of the 
word a nucleus of permanent experiences which must be 
reckoned with in any educational development. The child 
who has gone through the hands of a certain teacher carries 
away the stamp of that teacher’s training ; and every other 
course which he takes up will bear the impression of this 
earlier training. There is not a school in the country that 
does not testify loudly to the fact that a bad teacher in one 
of the lower grades will leave so serious an impression upon 
the cla.ss that has gone through the hapds of this teacher 
that later instructors will have difficulty in overcoming the 
bad effects. It is fortunately true, on the other side, tha^ 
an excellent teacher leaves behind methods of work and 
ideas about work which are of very great advantage to the 
students in their later studies. 
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. 1 < 

The Author of the Doctrinf of Identical 
Elements finds it Inadequate 

When one begins to define the identical elements ^of a 
situation in these broad general terms he sees that the for- 
mula, identical elements of experience, is absolutely worth- 
""less. One is tempted to confirm this general position by 
quoting from Thorndike’s own mature conclusions^ in .the 
matter where he says : 

The general theory of identical elements — that one ability 
is improved by the exercise of another only when the neurones 
whose action the former represents are actually altered dn the 
coui’se of the exercise of the latter — is sound, and is useful 
in guiding thought. However, so little is known about which 
neurones are concerned in any ability that this general theory 
does not carry us far. * 

On the other hand, one is convinced as he considers 
cardfully this general doctrine of identical elements that 
one of the most important considerations in any system of 
training is to help students to discover the possibilities of 
generalization presented in successive situations. For exam- 
ple, mental economy is possible in* a great variety of cases. 
Let us practice mental economy now under this set^of con- 
ditions, and now under that. Again, the facts which are ac- 
cumulated in a course in physics are capable of being carried 
over into the world of mechanics and the world of practical 
affairs. Let us take these facts, therefore, and see how 
Ijs far they can be generalized and made useful in all of the 
different spheres of experience. The problem of education 
thus turns out to be the problem of generalizing experience. 


1 Educational Psychology, Vol.II, p. 417. 
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' . * Active Mind 

There can be only one conclusion drawn from the fore- 
going discussions : * There is no inherent reason in the 
psychology of the individual mind or in the psychology of 
any subject of instruction for supposing that experience 
cannot be generalized. On the other hand, there is no rea- 
son to' assume that experience of any type will infallibly 
carry over into any other sphere whatsoever. The gehOr- 
alizing of experience is a qualitatively new fact wherever 
it appears. Given experience A and experience B, the 
transfer of effects from A to B is just as much a new 
chological process where it occurs, as were A and B wh^ 
*^they first appeared in experience. To think of A;jmid B 
as related because they exist is to fail to unjlerstand 
the psychology of generalization. Everywhere in human 
experience there are large possibilities of generalizing ex- 
perience, and everywhere in school there is danger that 
experience will be narrowly specialized. 

Fobmalism means an Absence op Genebalization 

This conclusion can be reenforced by studying what 
really criticteed when one uses the term formal ” as a term 
of condemnation in describing educational efforts. Onegoes 
‘ back, for example, to the period of instruction in the clasates 
when extreme formalism obtained in that study* What do 
we mean* by the statement that extreme formalism 
yVe mean merely that there was no possibility of utilizhig 
the results of that classical study hi the lifq of thf sthd^l^ 
The study was a closed domain fexperience, useful 
canying the f tudent around anarrow circleof ewrcis^s whiipli 
terminated in moi'e exercises of exactly the same so|| 
uev^ s&rtfalatedjpiestudent to goout infuttJier 



the worl4 A subject which gets itsc^ so organized that it 
"^srqta^s abound its own center immediately becomes format 
/ Attention has been drawn to the fact in the discussion 
of manual training that even a course in handwork may 
become^fcU’mal in^he same extreme ^nse in which a couraq 
in. the classics becomes formal. A course in mathematics 
maay become formal or a course in science may become 
formal. There is nothing that is more stereotyped than a 
.COTtrse in b<^^y taught by an instructor who does not see 
the oppo|^®hity df generalizing the results of this science. 

Over against the formalism which is possible in every 
subject, there is the possibility of generalizing all ‘sorts of 
training. We may express this in terms of an earlier dis- 
cussion by saying that every science and every subject 
taught in the schools may be made productive because of 
the liigher forms of mental activity which are stimulated 
by the study itself. If one can have his interest in number 
enlarged by each progressive step of mathematical study, 
he will be carried forward in his mathematical studies in 
such a way that he will find new applications for the prin- 
ciples which he has learned. The opposite of formalism is 
not emphasis on content, but emphasis on application. Any 
content may become formal. Any "mode of procedure may 
become formal. Opposed to " formal ’’ is such a Word as 
^Wital.’’ That is not formal which moves forward to new 
a{^li(^tions: Generalized knowledge is not formal. Knowl- 
edge which is being used in applications, either in the 
Evolution of higher thought-processes or in the solution 
|f practical problems, is not formal. 

AlPPiircATioK AS A Form op Generalization 

? SpBt application of a body of information to a particular 
j^^ation ha^ sometimes l^en regarded as psychologically 
in^ character with the possession of this inf oridation* 
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Thu^ it has been assumed in much of our school practice* 
that if a student knows the principles of mechanics he^^wiftl 
be able to discover these principles in operation in the ordi- 
nary facts of everyday life. This expectation is, of course, 
not justified. The boy who learns physics^ in the laboratory 
goes out into the workshop and passes many practical situa- 
tions in which the results of his physics Wpuld be applicable, 
but fails utterly to recognize in these situations the physi- 
cal laws which he knows in an abstract way. The school 
has undoubtedly been remiss in its attention to the phase 
of mental life which we here call application. Application 
is, however, a most difficult mental process, and needs 
to be learned just as the original principle itself has to 
be learned. 

One of the methods by which one learns to apply experi- 
ence that he has acquired is by the careful analysis of a 
large number of situations, and by a statement in connection 
with this analysis of the fundamental common principle 
which appears in all of the different situations. Thus, when 
we find the principle of gravity operating in one experiment 
in the physical laboratory, and then turn to a second and 
third experiment where the same principle is exhibited,' we 
are preparing to isolate from these various different situa- 
tions the common facts of gravity. If the student can be 
interested in discovering this common principle in a great 
variety of situations, he will have a type of mental attitude 
which is different from that which he cultivates in merely 
contemplating a single fact. ^ 

Successive examples, therefore, should be treated as the 
opportunity on the part of a ^acher to cultivate the attitude 
of application. The cultivation of this attitude will be 
defeated if the instructor starts out with the explicit state- 
ment that ^ach of the cases to be submitted contains the 
particular factor under discussion. Thus, if one gives fifty 
of the first law of mechanics, and explicitly states. 
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at the outset that these fifty examples are all liaoiif^stations 
of that first law, he will not give his students the same 
degree of training that he would have given if he had mixed 
these examples with examples of the other laws of mechan- 
ics, and allowed the student to discover which of the laws 
oj^ mechanics appears in each case. 

Appi^^tion has Many Forms 

In the^l&^^hion, in algebra it is a fundamental mistake 

give io Students all of the examples uhder a given prin- 
ciple with^ definite statement to the effect that all of these 
are examples of a single type. The student fails to get the 
mental training in this case which is desired. He merely 
cultivates a kind of dexterity of manipulation which is very 
far from a . genuine . application of a scientific principle. 
Students leave school without the ability to make applica- 
' tions as a separate mode of mental activity. The teacher 
ought to recognize in all of these cases that the mere solu- 
tion of the problem is of slight importance if the student 
does not acquire that liigher power of discovering the mode 
of procedure which is appropriate in each case. The solution 
of the problem is mere routine. The classification of the 
problem is a form of generalization. 

In the same way we may consider the possible extensions 
of aiyr course of language study. If Latin is taught merely 
for the purpose of making it possible for the student tp read 
Some of the classical texts, the subject has a very narrow 
, range of application. On the other hand, Latin may be 
tp.pght with a view to stimulating students to consider the 
civilization which utilized this language ; and still better, 
it" rtey be taught in such a way that one comes back to a 
c^sideration of his mother tongue with the enriched expe- 
riences that he gains through his study. Finally, if the stu- 
; di^nt not only realizes that Latin and his mother tongue'have 
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all^l its develc^^nt is an expression of a clear^^ile'^^f 
thi&ingi^d that he can becoihe more lucid in his thought, 
process^ by mastering this instrument "^of thoi^ht — Sien 
Hie applications of Latin become highly productive. 

Generalization the Highest Aim op Instehction 

Generalization of ideas , and extenslon 4 .c^ any subject to 
iti possible applications is, therefore, a larger^d more sig- 
nificant aim in education than mere training in toy given 
particular subject. Those who have opposed the doctrine 
of formal discipline by saying that the school subjects at 
the present time do not give a generalized training are un- 
doubtedly criticizing not the human mind, but our methods 
of instruction. It is, indeed, possible to find courses in arith- 
metic and algebra which are so narrowing in theii* effect 
upon students’ minds that it is doubtful whether they ought 
to be included in the course of study at all. So long 
ntorow-minded teachers are put in charge of these cOurstes, 
and especially if teachers become imbued with the ideaPthat 
their only business is to cultivate a narrow and limited fune* 
tion of mind, we shall have examples of these pedagogical 
failures which in the statistics show ^at tiuining has not 
been ^transferred. " * ^ 

On the other hand, there has beeif a very large body 
of experience which makes for the conclusion that any sul^ 
ject properly taught ^has a broadening influence upon iJiO 
student’s^ general experience. The older subjects of 
curriculum have so long served the purposes of 
that they have cultivated a form of hrcateieut/tod 
of material which generation after gen^^on ha^ comf®!; 
appreciate as a suitable vehicle for the general training of 
mihd. TbeSe older subjects have a distinct advantage bvel 
, subject^ wMeh are atill trying out the^ sub|^ 



ijliajWier lyTUfii fiey utilizfe and the Biethods pr«^fekrj‘i 
^pb^anbjeot matiier. Until the newer subjects have rhastered 
the problem of selecting material they will never be equal 
to the older subjects which have been worked put by gen- 
erations tofe- teachers. It is alwg^'S ikfe to assume tha^t the 
bl^r Subjects have more possibility of successful employ^ 
fcttiie school for any puipose of education than have 
ihe n6W and untried subjects, the contents of which have 
hdt been' worked over by experienced teachers. That the 
*Bewer subjects should be able to impeach the older subjects 
of frequently lapsing into formalism is not to be wondered 
at, because it is certain on the simplest calculation of chances 
^ Aat the older subjects which have been widely utilized in 
tife schools will exhibit more pedagogical failures than the 
ne^er subjects which have not yet been tried out. But 
is no adequate -justification for the loud contention of 
the newer subjects that the older subjects of the curriculum ^ 
are^ inherently formal and of necessity narrow in the effects 
'which they produce on students’ minds. 

Gekeealization appears in Many Forms 

There is one further psychological discussion which is 
important in concluding this treatment of formal discipline. 
Bagley^ and a number of other writers have contended 
tiifct|the transfer of training always depends upon the con- 
^soiotis recognition by students of the possibilities of carrying 
over an ideal from one course to another. The statement 
I th^ a gtoeralkation must come to explicit recognition goes 
far. A study of the facts of mental development 
many different forms and stages of the process of 
^^^ih|ralization/ For example, the student who discovers a 

^ Bagley, The Educative Process (The Macmillan Company, 
al00 JB* N. Henderson, 'Textbook in the Principles of Edupation, 
(Wm Macallan Company, 1910). 
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genera^^ principle in physics may get his principle in one of 
two ways : he may either have the principle presented to 
him in a definite and conscious form, after which he seeks 
illustrations of the principle in various facts which he en- 
counters. This is commonly known as a deductive method 
of teaching. Or, on the other hand, the student may equally 
well be brought to the general principle through contact 
with a number of concrete cases. He now sees this case 
and now another. He learns to adjust himself in each of 
the particular cases without making at the outset any 
complete analysis of his experience. 

Phactical Judgment as an Early Form op 
Generalization 

Hobhouse^ has described in his discussion of practical 
judgment the stage of mental development which precedes 
the full development of conscious principles. Practical 
judgment for Hobhouse is a mode of generalization in which 
the individual becomes aware of certain ♦aspects of^tfie 
world without making a complete conscious analyi^ of his 
different experiences. As a result of practical comparisons 
one carries over modes of behavior from situation to situa- 
tion. This carrying over of exp^l&ices without complete 
analysis appears in a large way in all the minor adjustments 
of life. In social matters, for example, having' cultivated a 
certain attitude toward a given individual, one is likely to 
behave in the same general way to everybody who vaguely 
reminds one of the original person for whom the mode ^ ^ 
behavior was cultiva^d. One becomes in the course of 
time suddenly aware of the reason why he behaves toward 
his new acquaintance as he does. The reason is that this 
new acquaintance resembles in some general way people ^ 
who hafe in earlier experiences been the subjects of <^rtain 
\ ^ Mind in Evolulioiu ll'he Maqpillan Goxnrfcyi 100?^' .j 
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types of behavior. If now we can bring the" individual to-^ 

the level of clear conscious analysis, we very frequently see 
that the rough analogies on which we have been depend- 
ing are wholly inadequate; that is, the individual whom 
I have been treating in an agreeable way because he re- 
sembled a friend may turn out to be an individual wholly 
undeserving of this attention on my part. The conscious 
ideal or the complete analysis of the situation then inter- 
rupts a mode of adjustment which has been going on in a 
general way without any clear knowledge on my part of 
■‘the reasons for tliis mode of adjustment. Conversely, if I 
have beeil treating a person badly because he looks like one 
of my enemies, I may on discovering the real reason of my 
attitude suddenly find that I ought to revise this attitude. 
The earlier stages of such situations can be described as 
stages of practical judgment of a rather crude and indefinite 
«ort. To say that all transfer of attitudes depends upon 
clear and conscious ideals is to fail to recognize these early 
stages of practical judgment. It would be more in keeping 
with the facts to say *that we rely on all sorts of practical 
judgments until some failure makes us aware of the inade- 
quacy of our vague generalizations. Then we cultivate a 

higher form of generalization. 

* 

Language an Instrument of Generalization 

The discussion of generalization in the chapter on scienee 
brought out the fact that in many cases generalization is 
dependent on the use of words. There can be no doubt 
fliat this fact was one of the chief considerations which led 
Bj^ley to his doctrine of transfer through conscious ideals. 
,When a chil4 is led to see, through the use of words, that 
various situations are all capable of one identical treatment, 
he discovers what he would otherwise overlook, and gener- 
ajizatioa is greatly aided. 
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Un^tUe other haaa, as Has been pointed out jfepeatedly w 
aU4i]te diseussions of language, the student may be led away; 
from true generalizations into mere substitutes for general- 
kations by Words. I'his is the reason why ideals which are 
eJTpressed in words are often very formal in character. Qne 
may tell a student, for example, that he ought to concen- 
trate ys attention, and he may have the theoretical ideal 
of concentration well in mind and yjgt be quite unable in 
practice to realize the advantages of this ideal. What is 
needed in this case is a real generalization or a translation 
of his verbally recognized principle into an actual mode of 
behavior. This translation into an actual mode of behavior 
very frequently differs so radically from the recognition of 
the verbal ‘statement of the principle that the student may be 
fully aware of the principle in one form but altogether un- 
acquainted with it in the other. Even then the verbal prin- 
ciple may be a useful means of education. Thus, when one 
is told to concentrate his attention he will try first by oH0 
method and then by another. He will withdraw him^eH 
from all sorts of distractions. He wiirread out louUin order 
to f^ilitate the concentration of attention. He will wrinkle 
his forehead as Fechner indicated that he always did when 
he was trying to concentrate attention. He will sometimes 
adopt devices that seem to an onlooker to promote distrac- 
tion father than concentration, such as beating a rhythm 
with his fingers on the desk, or whistling, or stamphi^ hfe 
f^et. "" These different devices adopted by the student who 
is trying to concentrate his attention are very difficult 
relate to the general verbal for|jiula, and yet the 
'holding of the verbal formula before ou^^s 
one to try a great variety of experiments m the concenfra^ 
tion of attention. Ultimately expHrimeHts.may re^lt 
in the adoption of some practical im^de of procedute 
mil isatiSfy the fmmula with which one starts The 

in case is uot to be regarded actil^ 
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labit to which it relates, but it is a kiud of 'stimulus or a/ 
^kiad c£ liciiiiider that one ought *^to seek cbntmually mOm 
habit ot (Sonceutration, To say that the transfer has taken 
place ia^tjiis chse through e. conscious ideal is to fail to 
rfOognisse the fact that ,the value of the verbal farmula*^s 
fbat it is of such a general type that it can stimulate in a 
^leat tnany diflEerent cases the development of a great many 
different kinds of detailed procedure. Thus the concentra- 
tion of attention when one is reading may be wholly differ- 
.ent from the concer^^tion of attention when one is listening 
to music or to a lec1)ure ; and yet the effort to concentrate 
attention^m these different cases may be promoted by the 
presence in the mind of the student of the verbal formula 
that he must pay as close attention as he can. 

Language itself a Generalized Mode of Behavior 

In general, as has.been pointed out in earlier discussions, 
fenguage is a general mode of behavior capable of connect- 
ing itself #ith all sorts of particular habits. It is a kind of 
generalized sphere of action, and as such a general sphere 
of action it becomes an influential element in all sorts of sit- 
uations. It is indeed a common element of all of these dif- 
ferent situations, but it is a common element in the sense 
that it is a higher type of adjustment than any particular 
i&de of procedure. As such a higher type of procedure, it 
reaches down into a variety of ^iicrete situations. It§ Value 
Arises from tbe fact that it is general mode of behavior. 

Emotion’ A Form of General Behavior 

^ There are other general modes of behavior besides lan- 
gliage. Fot^example, one of these general modes of behavior 
i$ of a good deal%f importance is the emotional re- 
of tbe mdividuaL We speak in ordinary life of lie 
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optimistic attitude of an individual, and we have every 
evidence that the optimistic attitude is a favorable attitude 
in whatever particular line of accomplishment tfte individ- 
i^al expresses himself. A person who is constantly opti- 
mistic will undertake all sorts of enterprises in ' a spirit 
of energy and enthusiasm which is wholly different from 
that exhibited by a pessimistic individual. There can be 
no doubt that the skillful teacher should be interested in 
the cultivation of such favorable general attitudes. The 
failure of teachers to appreciate the ^ value of optimism 
appears at times in the fact that they correct the student 
so frequently in classes as to develop an expectafion on his, 
part that he is going to fail in everything that he tries 'to 
do. The withdrawals from school which are so ch^acteris-' 
tic of the earlier years of the high school are ‘connected^ in 
no small measure with the unfavorable emoti^al attitude 
ai'oused in the class exercises. 

These general emotional attitudes may attach themselves^ 
to ail sorts of particular situations. Thus, one may be opti*- 
mistic about getting a Latin lesson or he may be optimistic 
about a game of football. He may be optimistic about a 
business venture or he may be optimistic about the move- 
ments of his political party. In any case he will react in 
each of these situations with a general organic vigor which 
is represented in his own experience by the pleasure that 
attaches to his reaction. It cannot be stated that the emo- 
tional reactions in the va:i^us manifestations of optimism 
are identical in detail, because all of our psychological an- 
alyses go to show that the pleasure which comes from the 
solution of a problem of an intellectuaLtype is different 
from the pleasure which comes from physical exercise. Yet 
the two are of the same general type ; both represent a 
kind of organic vigor and a mode of organic reaction which 
b^omes, typidal of the individual and characteristic of all 
his h^^hiror. This kind of example serves also to reenfore® 
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,what was said a few paragraphs above with regard to^the.^ 
importance of personality as the central element in all sorts 
of situations. There is nothing more typical of one’s per- 
sonality than his emotional moods and his general reactions 
of optimism or pessimism. 

lOTEIiLECTUAL METHODS WHICH ARE GENERALIZED 

Further examples of general reactions will be discovered 
if we analyze^ the typical school situations in which an 
effort is ma^ to cultivate general habits. Take, for ex- 
ample, the series of exercises which are used in the algebra, 
class to make a student thoroughly familiar with a given 
principle of factoring or a given mode of procedure in mul- 
tiplication or division. One may say that the various exer- 
cises which the student works out are intended to acquaint 
him with the same mode of procedure as it appears in a 
^vaniety of different connections. He uses a certain prin- 
ciple of factoring now in one situation and now in another, 

‘ Or he uses the process of multiplication now with one com- 
bination* of letters and now with another. The common 
fact in each of these different situations is the mathemati- 
cal process as distinguished from the actual recombination 
of the particular elements that enter into the special exer- 
cise. From the point of view of the mathematician, there 
iSi a common element in all of these situations; but that 
common element is a general principle, which general prin- 
ciple and general mode of procedure must be discovered 
after one has solved a number of the particular situations 
iu which the general mode of procedure occurs. The gen- 
eral principle to be comprehended is not a part of each one 
of the situations. It is the product in the individual’s mind 
of a comparison of all these different particular cases. It 
i0annot be said that the general mode of procedure appears 
&, ,case one and case two and 'case three, or that it is 
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soriiething whieh can be detaclied from each d these 
mid looted at es a common element. The general prm<^le 
arises &om the comparison of case one with case two and 
case three. The power of making this comparison and of 
arriving at a generaLmode of procedure is a higher powm: 
than the power of solving the particular problem* This# 
fact, that the recognition of the general principle is a higher 
type of power than that which is involved in the solution 
of particular problems, appears again and again in the tee- 
ing of students. There are many students who know how 
to solve a problem if they are told which process to employ, 
but they do not know enough about the problem to select 
the process which is appropriate to the situation in hand^ 
The mastery of the general principle is therefore a 
type of mental achievement. 

In dhe same way the student discovers a general pnn- 
ciple of language structure when he learfts, for example, 
that all nominative cases have certain characteristics. 
is not merely taking an element that appears in one ex- 
ample of the nominative case, and in the second example 
the same sort, and so on, recognizing an element^common 
to all of these different situations ; he is learning "rather 
to extract from a variety of experiences a general principle 
or rule. The discovery of this general principle or rule is 
a new performance; it is an e:^ression of the power ^of 
generalization. The cultivation of this pow^r of genearah- 
izatioa is^ the most important achievement in the student^ 
education. It will not come without special en^avor cm 
the part of the student and on the part of the teii^er. 

Methods of 

The mmp conciusiqpi is teaehed if we examiue 
practical methods which are adopted in school W02% 
to genei^lte them e^periene^ 
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'pmihi tbi moist advantageouiS methods thal cm be %m-l 
^ipyed is to give student^ a verbal statement or eonseidus 
Meal ^ Bagley suggests. A verbal formula which will 
istimulate a student to strive on various occasions for con- 
^ntration of attention is a suitable instrument for the 
feacher to employ in developing -coticentration* On the. 
i^|ier hand, the teacher knows full well that the mere 
J)r0stotation of this verbal formula is not enough ) c<mse- 
quently he devises situations which he presents to the 
>8tudent with a view to furnishing him the opportunity of 
applying his verbal formula and making generalizations. 
These situations ought to be organized in such a way that 
it will be relatively easy for the student to make a general- 
ization. Sometimes the generalization can be reached by 
the comparisons of a number of cases. Every teacher is 
aware of the vallae of a comparison as a means of training 
the student to arrive at generalizations of his dwn. For 
^examiple, if one wishes to get the general meaning of a 
foreign word clearly in the mind of a student it is always 
advantageous to compare the word with certain synonyms. 
The purpose of this comparison is not to bring out an iden- 
tical element which appears in all cases. Very frequently 
the purpose of comparison is to bring out unlike elements. 
Iq. the same way, if one is working on the scientific descrip- 
tion of an animal in zoology or a plant in botany the most 
ii^^ssive lesson can be derived from comparison and con- 
itrast The use of the terms " cqiiqiaiisoa ” and '' eoiitraj>st ” 

^ shows that generalizations very often deal with so mething 

different tituations. There are 
. ^woverablc relatio^jships in all of the different situations, 
but tile discovery of a relationship which can be regarded 
general element of a variety of different situations is 
ajuew achievements Suppose, for example, that on^ wishes 
to show that the structure of ^an animal that lives in water 
/fcf^py dlfferenl^frcan the structure of an animal that lives 
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in ihe air. TH^ contrast between the two eases wiU^ead 

T Jitt. ^ 

directly to generalizations StboiJtb relations of function tO 
structure which could not be secured if all of the animals 
wer^ of a single t3rpe. In the same way, in discussing 
geometry it has been found advantageous to contrast the 
space which we know with such hypothetical space as the 
non-Euclidean geometricians devise for the purely theo- 
retical purposes of contrast. Here the mind creates a sit- 
uation for the purpose of aiding contrast rather than for 
the purpose of discovering similarity of elements. As was 
pointed out in the discussion of the study of foreign lan- 
guages one of the most useful functions of this study is to 
supply a student with a background for the application of 
his mother tongue. 

Attention to Generalizations a Product of 
Instruction 

There can be no doubt that all the efforts of the school 
to induce generalization lead to an attitude of mind which 
can be described as the generalizing attitude. Wherever a 
student has seen the possibility of analyzing various situa- 
tions^and discovering productive relationships between these 
different particular situations, he will be stimulated to treat 
new problems in the same way. He will see the possibility 
of analyzing everything that comes into his experience for 
the purpose of discovering general principles. We have 
here a broad habit of mind which is undoubtedly very 
largely promoted throug^i the use of language aa a geneisal- 
ized mode of reaction upon all situations. Tl^ habit 
verbal analysis is a general habit dominating all of the de- 
tailed habits of mental life. In our discussion of scientific 
method we have pointed out the fact that there is such a 
generalized habit of scientific analysis which can be culti- 
vated t|i$ough the study of all of the sciences. The only 
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additional remark whick needs to.be made at this point is 
.tkat the teaeher must explicitly cultivate this general habit. 

Farbwelk to Critics of FoRxVIal Discipline 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to set the teachings 
of this chapter in as sharp contrast as possible with the posi- 
tion taken by those who teach a doctrine of specialized men- 
tal functions. This chapter is intended to teach a doctrine 
which is diametrically opposed to the following principle 
announced in 1905 by Thorndike in his " Principles of 
Teaching,” p. 248 : 

Training the mind means the development of thousands* of 
particular independent capacities, the formation of countless 
particular habits, for the working of any mental capacity de- 
pends upon the concrete data with which it works. 

Or* putting the matter in another way, this chapter is 
intended to prevent the violent oscillations described by 
'Thotndike in his Educational Psychology,” published in 
1913 (VoL II, pp. 364-865) : 

The notions of mental machinery which, being improved for 
one sort 6f data, held the improvement equally for all forts ; 
of magic powers which, being trained by exercise of one, sort 
to a high efficiency, held that efficiency whatever they might 
bef' exercised upon ; and of the mind as a reservoir for potential 
energy which could be filled by any one activity and drawn on 
for any other — have now disappeared from expert writings 
on psychology. A survey of experimental results is now needed 
jperhaps as much to prevent the opposite superstition; for, 
a^arently, some careless thinkers have rushed from* the belief 
in totally general training to the belief that training is totally 
specialized. In any case, such a survey is the safest prepara- 
tioh for deciding theoretical or practical questions concerning ^ 
effect of the improvement of any one function, in school 
or m|t, uppn the efficiency of other functions. 
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TEACHING STUDENTS TO STUDY 

Tbachei^s not Equipped with Method oe Teaining 
^ Students to study 


' The theme of this chapter can be illustrated by an ex:- 
^ple given the writer by a high-school principal who is 
much concerned with the problem of teaching students how 
to do their school work efficiently. He has^so organised his. 
school that one period a day is set aside for consultation be- 
tween each teacher and some class. During the last period 
of the day on every Monday the "teachers meet the classes 
which in the daily program recite during the first period of 
the day; on Tuesdays, during the last period, classes go 
to the teachers who have charge of their recitations during 
the'^second period of the day; and so on. When the teacher 
and the class ^meet in this additional period, it is not for 
the ijurpose qf an additional recitation ; the purpose of this 
period is to direct students in tfce methods of getting their 
lessons efficiently and economically. The pro^am above 
described was arranged and the classes met the teacheie. 
Then it was discovered that the teachers did not knoW^ 


what to say to the students. Teachers know about Lathis 
and mathematics. They can ask questions in thesS 
but they do not know about students’ minds in a way 
makes it possible to tell students how to #tndy^ ^ V p 
One becomes most acutely ? aware of the problanrlm 
method of study when a ^iaident m in difficulty; If ow 
we helfyhiid out of his dffilculiy ? Tet the mc«E5e 
^ to .make increasingly efficient 

m 



are nofein difficulty. Most teachera do ncS; reilize ' 
stndei^ need help in m^hods of work. The xemlt ' 
■jf that a teacher confronted with a class which he has met 
that morning in a Latin recitation^ and told that his duty in 
this second period is to teadi not Latin but the metho^ 
ot study, stands dumb and embarrassed. If someone fails 
hraluatm construction, this teacher can tell him the cor- 
^gWI^ction, If someone uses a clumsy Latin phr^e, 
^STteaelier knows Latin enough to suggest improvement/ 
When it comes to improving mental processes, how differ-, 
the case 1 The teacher has little training. 

Psychology as Science of Methods of Study 

IJhis is the point at which the student of psychology finds 
his opportunity to review what he has to say in his discus- 
sion of the psychology of the various subjects. The psychol- 
ogis|; deals in mental processes and difficulties. He knows 
Bei};ner Latin nor mathematics except as content for mental 
processes. He is therefore eager to impress on the Latin 
teacher and the teacher of mathematics the desirability of 
becoming psychologists as well. The following pages will 
be devoted to the effort to set forth in a concrete wajf the 
kind of considerations which a teacher might take ifp with 
a "class which he meets for the purpose of discussing the 
pr^itm of bow to study. Some of the illustrations will be 
from the earlier chapters of this book, some from 
classroom experiences. 

r 

• PgYCSPOLOGr OF Different Types of Study 

it attention may be called to the fact that a sharp 

e^i^^ast can be drawn between studying by one’s self with 
^ of a hook £aid ^dying with the cooperation ’of 
as, $(>T example, when a class as a whole reads.a hook 
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and consider its contents in confefence. The student who 
sits down aloife ^ith a book does not have injbis own per- 
sonal experiences the same number of questions about the 
meaning of the text or the same number of ideas growing 
'out of his reading of the text as would a group of people, 
^hile one individual readmg a book sees in the text diffi- 
culties or suggestions, two individuals will have, possibly, 
not twice as many questions and suggestions, but certainly 
more than the single individual would have. Therefore, 
when two people read a book together they may help each 
other by raising questions which represent two different 
individual points of view.- It would be very valuable for 
someone to set the same lesson to be studied, first , by a 
class that took it for home work, and, second, by a class 
that read the same book over with the teacher and with the 
other members of the class. After these two different types 
of study, an investigation might be made of the differences 
between the points of view cultivated and the completeness 
with which the information was criticized. 

The foregoing paragraph also suggests that different 
kinds of subjects need to be approached in different ways. 
For example, it might be very profitable to study a history 
lessog or a geography lesson with the class as a whole ; on 
the other hand, the study of a lesson in spelling might better 
be undertaken by the individual without the^ cooperation 
of the class. Or perhaps the last example riiould be modi- 
fied so as to call attention to the fact that if the class as"a 
whole studies the spelling lesson the method of procedure 
will be one of discussion of the different words rather tihan 
a concentration on the individual words, whereas if the- 
student studies the words by himself he is likely to givq 
himself up to the exact memdrizing of the words rathei ' 
than to their discussion. 
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Rapid Suevey 

A second general topic which it is important to discuss 
is the distinction between a careful analytical study of a 
subject and the development of a general point of view by 
rapidly reading over a body of material For example, the 
student, who is given a passage in history to learn may 
advantageously read the whole section that has been as- 
signed to him at a single sitting, for the purpose of gaming 
a general view of the subject, and then he may come back 
to the detailed examination of the particular incidents that 
enter into the full description. Evidently a general reading 
of an arithmetic lesson or a lesson in algebra would be less 
iproduetive. In some cases, however, a general reading of 
the .whole lesson might be advant^eous even when the 
lesson is of the type that one finds in algebra; but here 
the successive stages of any topic depend so much upon a ^ 
clesCi comprehension of everything that has gone before that 
it is probably not desirable for the student to emphasize 
the whole until he has mastered the successive steps of the 
reasoning. 

Undoubtedly the attitude of a minute study of each 
individual sentence is sometimes carried to an ^tieme. 
The student puzzles over the exact meaning of a certain 
sentence when the exact meaning cannot be understood 
eAept in the light of fuller exposition which follows later 
in the paragraph. This pulling over a single sentence jcon-y 
snipes luugh time, and leads to a mental habit qf distracted 1 
which is opposed to the interests of rapid assim- * 
ifetion of large bodies of material. The student should be 
^irained both iji careful analytical study and in general 
-Ifeudy of whole passages, but the two types of training 
^l^aild not come at the same time. 

The rate at which a “student assimilates material is a 
letter &f importance. It is not desirable that he should be 



Jiomefl in Hs mental p^^oeesses, otherwise he is 
%^Oine confdsed. If he is* told that he must get a titogi 
dona in a li mited space of tim e, this very r^uireineiit Is 
ifeelf h subject of attention. The student is eonstantly^dis- 
trafstedjhjl IfilQhing forward to tha,end^of thale^on, and is 
therefore unable to take the successive steps of the reason‘< 
ing without distraction. On the other hand, it is a mistake 
to allow a student to develop habits of excessively slow 
reasoning and slow study. He should be encourag^ tq, 
while he works, at a, vmaxiinui n rat e. One of the sim- 
plest Ways of securing this maximum rate of study is to 
give explicit training in the mastery of short sections of a 
subject where the confusion from the demand to work 
rapidly will not be great. Let the teacher set, under hiss« 
own guidance and supervision, a short paragraph and ask 
the student to get it as soon as possible. The task of con- 
centrating attention at a high level for a brief period of time 
does not make an excessive demand on the student’s powers; 
and if he finds that he can do this for short sectiofis, the 
sections may gradually be increased in length. 


Obsbbvtkg Methods oe Study 


One of the best opportunities for observing the way in 
which students do their work is in the study period. If the 
teacher will acquaint himself with the sections in the book 
which the student is supposed to be studying and will forin 
a rough, general estimate of the length of titet is 
necessary for the reading of ^ page of printed mkt 
may then watch the student and see whetiher he 
a reasonable rate. Very^freqneJiflJ^ it wflt be observed^ 
the re|der turns away’fcom ttal book and looks out of 1 

S dow or do^ sometbtog else^ indicating that be ^ 

the reading Sometimes this turnip 

Urn book indic^ttes a genutoe thought?«pr(ewgi8. . 
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IThe gete an i<fea from the *"passage"and^ stops 

n^ider tbe value "of the idea* In general, in m immo-tdre 
deader this is not a fact. The turning away from the book" 
ia Im indication of an interruption rather than of the 
lyorking ou^ of an idea. 

Cgtrctful observation of different individual students will 
ijudoubtedly bring out the fact that some students are able 
ta eoneentfate for a longer period of time and to do their 
work at a higher rate of speed. If- the teacher can learn to 
discriminate in this way between the different members of 
"the class, he or she can later concentrate attention upon 
those A^o do not know how to stick to the problem. , Here 
again the best method is to help them to concentrate 
attention on short passages. 

The mere soc ial desire to get things dgne as rapidlyjis 
somebody else <^n be used in this connectioi]. Certainly 
there are some subjects where social emulation can very 
^ properly be employed. Thus, in simple mathematical exer- 
cte e^ it is proper to get up speed by competition. This speed 
should not be cultivated in such a way as to excite students 
too much. There is danger, if a speed exercise is continued 
for ten minutes, tHht the excitement will become too 
jQn the other hand, a little excitement for a short period, 
throiigh a five-minute exercise,^ is entirely legitimate 
md desirable. In the same way, speed exercises in silent 
fading are entirely legitimate and should be Undertaken 
inom tim^ to^time. The habit of oral reading, and reading 
4^t the rate of oral reading, should be corrected by givings 
exercises in rapid silent reading. 


AsKnm Questions of People and of Books 


AndtJi^ hhportant problem in learning how to study is 
rjfeam hbw to ^t information from books. The student 
^e^fktter explained to him in some such* 
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terns as these : If one needs information and goes to some 
person and asks for it, lie can keep on asking the 
person questions until a method of answering is adopted 
which „the questioner can understand. On the other hand, 
if one goes to a hook and insists on getting the information 
in just" the form in which the question is present in one’s 
mind, he is not likely to find the exact answer to his ques- 
tion in the book. The way in which one has to get infor- 
mation out of the book is to learn to use the book in its 
pwu way. Perhaps the information which one wants 
scattered over three or four pages. Possibly it is to be 
^found only by consulting two or three different ^ books. 
Asking questions of books, therefore, consists in getting 
one’s self trained so that he can get from the books what 
he wants by looking at the different places in the book 
where the different parts of his information are to be found. 
Very frequently one has to read in the book many things 
that he does not need for the answering of his question. 
In this respect looking in a book is not altogether different 
from asking a person questions. One very frequently gets 
more information than he needs when he asks a question. 
The one who answers starts out to give ftie answer, but he 
includes several other things. The listenexLmust 
mjke {^election frorn^ among the^things he hea^ if he i|S to 
concentrate his attention on the particular itew waited. 
In like fashion, if one consults a book with a questioa in his 
mind, the answer which he seeks must be i^e^rod through 
careful, selective reading just as in the case itf personal 
inquiry; but here, in addition to selecting air over- 
supply of information, one must khi^ the* tedhuique- oC 
going through the book. Getting ambers to a question 
in any case different from the process' erf merely leaipaii^ 
straight ahead what is in the book or what is given to oni 
someone else’s dic^tion. ^S^hen one reads straight 
a book and gets the inforg^ation that 
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ptesented, he follows the lead of someotie ^se* tr|^S; 
to formulate his thinking along lines laid down in the book»i 
The difficulty with this process of simply following some- 
one else’s lead is that very shortly one comes on a sentence 
or a statement which he does not understand. He is then' 
obliged to ask some sort of a question in order to clear up 
the difficulty. If he does not know how to ask that ques- 
tion, or if he is not alert enough to see that failure to under- 
stand the passage ought to lead him to ask a question, 
he becomes confused and unable to go on with his work. 
Students are often confronted by difficult passages, and 
they do uot know what to do with them simply because 
they have not been trained in the course of their earlier 
work to ask questions about difficulties and to find answers 
to these questions. It is highly imj)ortant, therefore, that 
students should be trained to ask questions and get answers. 

Formulating Productive Questions 

- One important part of instruction in any course should 
lu3Cordingly be to get the students to raise questions about 
the subject under discussion. It would be an excellent prac- 
tice to require the class to formulate questions about each 
lesson. Some of these the teacher could answer^ directly, 
thus exhibiting the importance of social relations and social 
methods of getting information. Some of the questions 
fcould not be answered by the teacher, but should be given 
back to the class as problems to be solved. 

Assuming that^ a question has, in some fashion; been 
iraised either by the teacher or by some member of the class 
^lio encounters a difficulty which he does not readily over- 
i^me, there should now be a careful consideration of the 
methods of getting answers to this question. The first and 
readiest method has already been suggested. Let’ someone 
has the information in his mind and sees the point of 



q^estioa give ati* answer. Very frequently m 
will be given Whicb does not entirely cover the que^on. 
It is inte'reptiiig, then, to subdivide the question to show 
th^t the answer given is a partial answer. Finally, the class 
Vill be brought to the point where no one has exactly the 
information that is needed to answer a part of the question 
that has been asked. One must now turn to the more 
|taborate authorities for this answer. The methods of tum- 
iiig^to these authorities should be taught. The teacher 
1tmn very frequently give the necessary method by teaching 
students to turn to other parts of the textbook which they 
have in hand. Thus a student who is in difficulty with-a 
problem in algebra ought to be taught how to turn back 
to the early parts of the book and get the answer to his 
difficulty. Turning back to tjie earlier parts of a book may 
involve turning to the table of contents. Another way of 
turning back to the earlier parts of the book is to look ojm 
^rapidly all of the matter which is contamed in the first 
of the book. Students should be shown that it is n^Mffi- 
cult to run' through fifty or sixty pages of a book in looking 
for an explanation of a difficulty which iS encountered in 
the latter part of the book. Indeed, one ought to get into 
the habit of looking through all sorts of books and getting 
a general impression of what a book contains even before 
one studies the details of the book. 

The Discovery of Problems 

TIA foregoing paragraph suggests ^ niost 
of the studymg process. Student shauld re^e 
of the important interests in lUfiAl Mfe is the 0 

problems, not merely the answers 

problems. Wherever there is a defieiencjr in the 
wbk^ the student has,, he ou^ht to be 'aware of 

es^much of the'positive infoimation^l^^ 



J'or ex^ple, if student is reading* in ^ hjs^^ 
'l^oii aad'^mes to the fact that wlule the iJnlted Sts®^" 
Wi|^ passing through a certain series of events llngland 
.Ihme such and such a representation to our government, 
the qu^ti^ otight instantly to aiise in his mind, W^hy was ^ 
Bngland interested in making this representation? This 
{^estiqUt in Jurn, should raise in the student’s mind the 
g^eral question, What was going on in England at the 
same time? Very frequently our histories are one-sided 
because the students do not go beyond the statements in 
tl^e text itself. They do not realize that these statements 
are only %,paift of the whole story of the world’s doings at 
^that time. Ability to formulate this additional question and, 
in con^uence, to see that one needs fuller information is 
best possible training. There is nothing so disastrous 
ipL intellectual 'life as the attitude that one has all the in- 
formation which he needs. As pointed out in an earlier 
chapter the scientific method has,, as one of its most impor- 
"tsnt elements, the habit of problem raising and problem 
stating. When the chemist realizes that there is something 
tfhich he does not know, but which he must find out in 
ordet to apply his chemistry to industry or to later develop- 
n^nts of the science itSelf, he has raised 9* question wliich 
joaakes possible fuller investigations. 


' IfBOBLEMs’rK) NOT ARISE ; THEY ARE DISCOVERED 

lit has been one of the favorite themes of recent educa- 
slUqnal writers to point out that problems are constantly 
^irising in shop work and in industrial life. There is a <fer- 
in this statement It is true that shop work 
its the possibility of certain problems. It is true also 
in indifetry certain problems naturally arise, but it is 
^ ' true, as haj^ been pointed out in an earlier chapter, 
’^1^^ industry only thS leaders recognize these groblems^^ 
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c^dinary workman does not see the direction in wMeh 
his work can be improved. He goes on in the regular 
routine, following the example of his predecessors without 
question and without ingenuity to make a change. As soon 
as one sees the possibility of looking into every industrial 
process and asking whether it is as eJOficient as it might be, 
he starts on a new line of development. This new line of 
development is of first-class Importance to industry, because 
it means that the attention of the man who has raised the 
^question will be directed toward new answers to the problem 
thfit has always existed. 

Exactly the same statement can be made about school 
work. We go on studying texts that do not answer all 
possible questions on the subject, simply because our mental 
habits have been chiefly the habits of accepting and follow- 
ing someone else’s lead. Students are, in 'general, domi- 
nated by their teachers and by their textbooks, because these 
contain a great deal more information than the student can. 
compass. The student is carried forward in the new fields of 
authority so rapidly that he is not stimulated to ask ques- 
tions. He is too busy trying to keep up with the questions 
that are asked by his teachers. It would be very much 
better if we coqld lead him to see new question's. The 
probabilities are that he will not ask questions even in his 
shop work any more than tlie practical worker asks these 
questions in the ordinary course of industry^ Anyone who 


has seen shop w^rk in the schools realizes that it does not 
satisfy the expectations of those who hold that shop work 
stimulates originality and creates a need for scientifie study 
on the part of children, ^he fact is that our educati^al 
method must be modified,, with the explicit vie^r of givmg 
children an opportunity to cr^e intellectual n^eds through 
the questions which Aey raise. It hm long been recogm^ 
in bur description of children’s mental processes that ^ they 
school life with a natural feeling of these 
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Th&y ask questions with a good deal of ft^edom/ Th| 
difficulty is that we do not know how to conserve that side 
of the child’s natural mental attitude. We answer these 
questions in such a way as to seem to give a final answer 
to the child’s needS) and we do not lead him to be keen 
about other possible questions of a higher order. * 

The Advantages of Grocjp Stddv 

One of the best ways to correct this difficulty is to allow 
group of students to study a lesson together as indicated 
in an earlier paragraph. They will then stimulate each 
other to recognize difficulties and questions. If the lesson 
is recognized by the teacher and the class as a study les- 
son rather than as a recitation, the sthdents can be made 
aware of methods that they ought to adopt in private 
study. The teacher who exhibits skill in this kind of an 
exercise has done much more for students than merely to 
train the memory. 

There is no doubt at all that we are confronted here with 
one of the greatest educational problems — the problem of 
cultivating the intellectual initiative which is necessary^ to 
raise questions, as the first step toward training students 
in the methods of getting answers to their own questions 
by the long and difficult methods of self -directed study. In 
the higher institutions of learning we call this intellectual 
initiative research.” In the lower institutions we should 
describe it by saying that the student ought to learn first 
J^why he is expected to go to the library or to the laboratory 
nr ^ the shop, or to some other source of information, and 
get a reply to his question. The value of an inquiry is very 
in the appreciation which it brings of the problem 
sobbed. Thus the sixth-grade class which, in the study of 
geography, is led to see the possibility of ol)serving the 
ipQsition of the sun in successive months is getting tracing 
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^ scwtife %eseardbp wMch is of first-cla^ 

Such invest^tion through direct scieatific exp^rimMtts fe 
t^tenjby Means the most economical method of getting 
an aifswer, though it is often the most vivid way of teach* 
ing both the question and the answer. What the student 
often learns most impressively from an experiment is tiiat 
others have seen this problem before he saw it He wifi 
then appreciate more fully the fact that they worked on it 
and solved it He will thus be led’ to recognize more fully 
the significance of his ability to read, and by reading secure 
the help of others who have made scientific investigations. 

One notices in his contact with teachers that there is 
in some quarters great respect for books, while in other 
quarters, books are regarded as of doubtful value. SfSQOe 

■ people are so abscd^d in their ambitions to secure Sigcn- 
tific work from the children that they regard it, CM site 

'whole, as very damaging to children that they shoWd he 
brought in contact with books. The better attitude in 
these matters is for the teacher to recwnize that there are 
several different methods of getting solutions to questions. 
The book method of getting a solution is a complex method 
wjgch gives mental training, but it is a different method 
from that which the scientific investigator follows when he 
gets a solution through experimentation. Social discussion 
is still another method which can be employed. ' Whichever 

■ method is being used, the student should be trained not 
only to master this or that mode of procedure for getting 
his answers but, above all, to know how to formulate ques- 
tions, and then to recognize the use of each oi the 

getting answers and legitimacy now iff <m6 uv^bod 
and now of another. 
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Anot^^er important matter in teaching students to study 
is t^show them that there are certain principles of intel- 
lectual ecwoidy wWch ought constantly to be considered. 
'Thus, it is a very bad investment of time to do over an^ 
ts^t again in a superficial way a task Vhich could be mas- 
t^l^ed, mfce fpr all, by giving a little more time to it than 
eiie na^rally gives. One of the best arguments in f^or 
of economy is to be found in the case of a student who 
wastes his time by looking up a word in a vocabulary 
eveiy tim% he finds it in the text. Thus, in translating a 
^Eatin passage a student comes to a certain word. He^ 
tfeis to the vocabulary and finds that there are fifteen or 
t\^nty meanings given for this wor8. He run^ his eye 
down the list of meanings and carefully selects the one 
that will serve his purpose. He tries to overlook the other 
meanings because they do not serve his purpose at the 
■'present moment. From one point of view this seems to 
be economical. One is trying to translate a given passage, 
and to stop and consider the meaning of a word in general 
will be distracting. Furthermore, our textbook vocabula- 
ries are frequently so made up that a student would be 
quite unable to get at the general meaning of tbe word 
"by reading over the full statement given. Even the worst 
mcidiulary that has ever been constructed would, however, 
if properly looked at, give some clue to the genSral mean- 
ing of ike word, "and offer some suggestions as to the 
why all of these different meanings are attached to 
single root. If the student would stop, therefore, and 
read over tKe list of words in the vocabulary with a view 
merely to sheeting the particular meaning which he 
l^is lor the given passage but also ^with^ the view to 
leeiogniamg the general, character of the word ; if he would 
euppgh attention to the word itself so as to form its 
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tfccquamtatiee and prepare for later uses of 'tte word, he 
would, by a small expenditure of additionat time, effect a 
"^genuine economy in the long run. Somebody ought to per- 
suade the student of Latin at the outset that he is goi^g to 
* take the course for a whole year, and" that' an investment 
of time to-day which will economize his time all through 
the year is well worth his consideration, 

- Anticipation of Applications 

This looking forward into the future and trying to see 
all of the different applications of a present mental act is an 
attitude which students do not often cultivate. In geom- 
^etry, for example, it would be well to ask a student while 
‘ he is woj'king on the relation between triangles to look for- 
ward himself, and to consider what advantage this part of 
-the study will be to him in further study of geometry. Are 
the principles which he is taking up at this time likely to 
turn up in later combinations ? If so, what kind of combi- 
nations could one expect ? To make each individual lesson 
an introduction to the rest of the subject is worthy of the 
explicit attention of teachers. Not only should the learner 
^ in this way try to make a subject apply to the later stages 
of the same study, but one may well expend time in calling 
attention to the possible applications of a given subject to 
other phases of life which are more remote. Undoubtedly 
our method of subdividing and sharply separating subjects 
has made this looking for applications a relatively unusual 
type of the work of the school. Indeed, it may be sai%that 
very few teachers, to say nothing of students, are t^ned 
to look for the applications of their $ubjecfe. If cm, m 
studying history, he ought fo be interested not only in 
event which is now under ejtamhmtion, but he ought to 
look forward to some of the* probable implications of the 
eteyfillhv ^ is likely p come from the combiwti<m ^ 
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of events wliicli tme encounterSt iix to-day’s h|ft6r/ lSssO» 
is to make an entirely legitim«i»te historical study nnd is 
practically suggestive, in view of the fact that our esti- 
mate of the future is always based on our own analysis 
of present situations*' Historical studies might serve, there- 
fore, to cultivate the power of looking critically into the' 
fu^re, which will be of very great importance to students! 
TPhis kind of application of history to present needs does 
not mean that we merely try to explain the present l)y 
history, but we try to cultivate in the student some recog- 
nition of the complexities which confront all of our execu- 
tive officers* in the government. For example, if one seeS 
the- difficulty of telling the consequences of the French 
Revolution as a purely historical problem, one will recog- 
nize immediately how difficult it is for the present-day 
legislators to* see the possibilities which may grow out of a 
given piece of legislation. If it is difficult to tell how far a 
natipn is to be plunged into conflicts through a single nego- 
tiation, then we can be prepared, in dealing with our own 
current events, to recognize that any act of our government 
is likely to be of far-reaching consequences. 

In the same way, one may use other examples; Suppose 
that when studying a series of principles in algebra the 
student is called" upon to find some use to which the prin- 
ciples mSy be put. These uses need not be applications 
t|P commercial life and business life. The assumption that 
. application of a subject always means a turning of it into 
' business or^into constructive activity is, as was pointed out 
lit an earlim* chapter, a limited notion of what is meant by 
J ^plication. One ought to realize that algebra is an instru- 
. m^ht for the solution of problems in thp sciences. The 
Indent has a right not only to the general statement that 
i^thematiesas necessary for the solution of scienti^c prob* 
lems ; ha ought to be encouraged in the algebra class itself 
for possible uses that can be made of the principles 



algebra* ^bere fe no better exercise in ^urse to 
^nconrege th<fe student to prepare in a large way tor fntare 
uses present lesson* Students sfiould be taught te 

do this with a fuH recognition of the intellectual econbmy 
which they are thus securing. 

Students profit by use of Standards 

One of the methods which > is of great importance in 
training students to study is the method of giving the 
student some standards which will help him judge of the 
Access of his own work. S. A. Courtis, ^ in discussing hfe 
arithmetic tests, calls attention to the fact that these tests 
are of value to the individual student because one can train 
die student himself to judge of his ability as compared with 
his own past achievements and as compared with the 
mate expectations to be imposed on people in his clam 
for example, the student knows that the other members td 
a certain class can, on the average, complete a certain series 
of addition exercises in twenty seconds, he has a standard 
which he can utilize in his own practice. He^can try “to do 
this exercise in twenty seconds. If he succeeds in doingdt 
at this rate, he knows that he has come up to the sixth- 
grade ^andard. Furthermore, he can be "told that this is 
the standard required in business*. If, on the other hand; 
it takes him forty seconds, he knows that he must driH, 
himself more or he ^ill be rated as backward. Forlher* 
more, if he records the time which he requfe^^ve^ time 
he performs exercises of addition or other 3m^ 

will be able to watA his own improvement* 
ing so stimulating to a sto^dent se to the rate 
he is improving. On the'h^er there 

- 1 *^*3^ Courts Test in Seport of 

ijR^lsool Iwqvifrj of New York City (Tart 
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^ discoui»gm^ a i&tudent as to be unable to iS^ladu^ 
^beth^r be is malting intellectual progress or not*^ It ^ 
this reason that many a student becomes discouraged 
in Ins class work ; he does not know whether he has a right 
answ^er or not, and is therefore greltuly disadtant^ged as 
contrasted with the student who has some ^method of 
clicking up his results. 

In a decent number of the Elementary School Teaeker^ 
It clever device was described by J. W. Graham for shbw- 
mg grade pupils whether they can add rapidly or not by 
asking them to add at the rate at which a pendulum swings. 
Thu pendulum is gradually shortened imtil the limit of 
Bpeed is reached, The student knows from the length of 
the pendulum what degree of success he has attained in 
the adding process. 


The Value of Standards in Self-Adjustment 


Jt is fairly easy in such subjects as arithmetic to give the 
s^dent some kind of a standard which he himself can adopt * 
and follow/ It is Discourse by no means as easy to give 
him similar standards in some other subjects ; but he ought 
to be made aware of the meaning of standards. One device 
i|bat can be lidopted is to ask the student to rate himself in 
&e degree of preparation which he has on a given subject. 

t b him, in the case of an examination, to tell how well 
thinks he did his work, and help him check up hk. judg^^ 
,®Q^t by i^hopving him how little this judgment comports 
pitih thd imtual results of his work as judged in the light 
the work of the class as a whole. Call attention to the 
11^ ^at the estimate which the student has of his own 
^differs frUm" the estimate which he ought to have, 
he does jxot ki^w how well others do their work, 
him that ^Jnparative standards are significant hi 
i Vol.XlV (1914), p. 848. 
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estimating one^s own value in the commercial world oi In 
the world of intellectual achievement. A student should^" 
know about how long he ought to spend in the preparation 
of a lesson. Individual differences must of course be 
taken into account, but it is important that the student ^ 
should come to recognize some of his own peculiarities. 
If a student is a slow reader, he ought first to realize the 
possibility of improving the rate of his reading ; and, in the 
second place, he ought to realize that it is going to cost him 
more time than it costs some other members of the class 
to get up his work. In spite of his individual peculiarities 
he ought never to be allowed to assume that his mental 
efficiency is satisfactory if he requires an indefinite length 
of time for the execution of a certain task. The teacher 
ought to know the time and effort required to master every 
assignment, and ought to be able to say to the class that the 
rapid members are expected to get the lesson in a half hoirr, 
the slower members certainly inside of an hour and a half. 

If our educational work were thus standardized, it would 
be a very great advantage to both students and teachers. 
There would be no evasions between students and teacher 
with regard to the amount of effort that the students need 
to expend. There would be very much greater certainty in 
our definition of standards of institutions. At the present? 
moment we turn a student loose on a certain section of a 
course and ask him to get it ready. The sections which we, 
assign from day to day are very rough divisions, given but 
without exact knowledge on the part of the teacher aato*the 
amount of effort which is required on the part of the%tmitot. 

■*? fti 

Pkoobession a Test ol- EfebotTve Teaikik^. 

' ' “ ^ 
- the student ought to resize that the best cheek 

hffl ©Dm work is his ability to go on with the n^t l»ie 
adE He mght to realize that the natural penal^ of 
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failure at oner point is increased difficulty 4n piext 
st^es of the course. In order to make him distinctly aware 
of this relationship between different parts of the course* 
it will be necessary for us, first of all, to reorganize our 
education materially such a way that there shall be real pro- 
gression in intellectlal demands made upon the student. 

Our discussion of standards for the student, therefore, 
leads us back to the problem of standardizing and system- 
atizing Our various courses. Heretofore our courses have 
been systematized from the point of view of the subject 
matter to be covered. Some courses have also, in a rough, 
general way* been systematized with reference to the dif- 
^culties of intellectual problems presented. It is assumed 
that the course grows more and more difficult as one goes 
fo^ard to the higher stages of the subject. There is cer- 
tainly no consistent development of this ideal type in many 
of the subjects of the curriculum. For example, in an 
earlier chapter attention was called to a conspicuous illus- 
tration of the la% of development in intellectual demands 
found in" the courses in history. Often* hard courses are 
purposely put near the beginning of the school work. For 
example, we very frequently have evidence that the algebra -^ 
course in the first year is one of the most severe courses in 
the whole curriculum of the high school. The first scienqp 
course which is given in a department^ is very frequently 
^uoh more severe than the later courses in the same subject. 
Educational institutions very frequently point out the fact 
that the difficult courses at the beginning are intended to 
weed out the poor students. In the work in home econom- 
ies, for example, it has frequently been the case that a 
severe course in scientific chemistry precedes a number of 
very easy courses in the practical art of cooking. 

"^his failure to" give a student any progressive series 
0f requirements in the different subjects is a mistake from . 
1|ie point of view of the student’s own intellectual habits. 
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flftvmg Biastered a givea subject, the student 
of progi^ssion of some sort.in his own intellectual life, 
aii4 tibe sdhwl 6ught to ^ve him this satisfaction and also 
this test of his own haulier work. 

Tbaditwal Coukses emphasize Pbogression 

Latin and some of the other traditional subjects ate 
undoubtedly in excellent form in just this respect and are 
better organized than the scientific or historical subjects. 
Furthermore, the nature of language development is such 
that accumulation of training comes as a necessary result 
of larger contact with the wotds and constructions which go 
to make up the language. If one has read a certain amount 
of Latin, he finds that it is easier for him to read the next 
Latin passage to which he comes. The acquisition of facility 
in reading Latin is thus a kind of natural indication to the 
Itudent of his progress jn the subject. 

* 

^School Subjects eequibe P^sychologicau Analysis 

t The reorganization of all of our courses with this prin- 
ciple in mind will be worked out when teachers ^see the im- 
portance of making a definite catalogue of the intellectual 
pfoeesses^ which students cultivate. For example, 
the history course could be organized in such way wat 
%he demand made upon students in the earlier e^the 
history course were, first of all, for ability to comprfeiiead 
a coherent narrative of successive events." Supi^sel^^at 
this stage we did not demand any very large ^platoii^ 
of the events studied. Suppose fhkLat tho se<?0nd stagi of 
his study w,e asked the studeuldot onfy to understani 
.history th^t he is studying, but also to understtod the 

fa^^yirliich influence history, making at ^bm 

a. correlation between history andlge<%tii^^^ 
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fj^ik would demand a poVer of cokpaiisou j|§i<f alsc^iatit^ 
thjffiAing. . Suppose that in the third stage we asked for a 
iG^leiy of evidences upon which history is based ; th&t is, 
a*critieal evaluation of the original sources. Suppose finally, 
fA the j^t stage of Idatorical disousskia, we asked the student 
to tfiake a critical comparison of the different authorities 
jrho hftve attempted to interpret a given period. Whether 
the historian would agree that this is the best order in which 
historical methods^ are to be taught or not, the example at 
, least serves to call attention to the fact that there is a possi- 
ble progression of intellectual demands within the course, 
^e prei^t tendency in history is for the most elementaiy 
• 'student to be brought in contact with all of the possible 
modes o£ historical interpretation. Thus a teacher who has 
studied history llirough original sources, and who has seen 
the geographical correlation of history, assumes that all the 
' different mental processes which are involved in the study 
'^,of(tiistpry can be aroused in the beginner. He starts out, 
therefore, to give the most complex reasoning about his- 
jtorical evSnts to the elementary student. The elementary 
student becomes confused and is satisfied to get half of his 
les^n, never developing any standard of completeness^ and 
‘ ibe teacher is satisfied with a partial achievement on the 
.■pait of the student because he recognizes that there are 
‘ some aspects of ‘the situation which are evidently too cdm- 
^^ted fOT the student. The difficulty in this case is that 
t^her has not analyzed the ability of the student, and 
' ^ not developed in his own mind any notion of real pro- 
’ l^cediion which would make it possible to test the student’s 
^^hievelnents in the first part of his course by ability to go 
t ^ in tbe later pa^ of the wo^. 
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Bovt^c^ COUKSES LACK PROGRESSION 

The difficulty wluch has just been pointed out in histoiy 
is also one of the conspicuous difficulties in the organization 
of science work in the schools. A student studies a little 
botany or a little physiography in the earlier part Of his 
course. He is then transferred to a physics course or a 
course in general biology, and he begins^ all over again with 
very simple problems and very simple methods of scientific 
investigation. His first science course goes forward rapidly 
from simple problems to complex problems. His second 
science course begins as though nothing had ev# been done 
to train him in scientific methods. Indeed, the organization 
•of our schools is such that we frequently mix classes, putting 
in the second science course a number of students who have 
never had any of the earlier work, so that it is quite impossi- 
ble in this second class to do anything except begin at the 
early rudiments of the science, while in the same cours# are 
students who have done several courses in related subjects. 
Thus, science courses are very frequently badly arranged or 
ngt arranged at all, and the student gets only a vague gen- 
eral impression of scientific method and its application to.the 
problems in the particular field. In each of these sciences it 
is the subject matter which has been the dominant interest. 
The student has never been shown that there are di|^6|^^ 
de gree s of complexi ty in reas oning. He realizes.very slowly, 
if at all, that the first stage of a science is to ie^Bect a few 
simple facts with a certain degree of accuracy. The" seccmd ^ 
stage of science is to try and develop some sort bt a g^^i 
piinciple, utilizing in supptxrt of this general principle the 
observations^ which one has made. The third stage is veri- 
fication; afid so on. What is needed a canafal 
of g TOgessea which represent progress wi®n 

seiteicer^T^Pnat we need is a list of all of the parent 
Id, mental activities that students are "hailed 
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. to go through* in each qf the science^ and eatch M the 
humanities. We should realise, for example^that there is 
alw^s some me mor y work, and that this memory work is 
essential to comparison and reason, which come later in the 
subject. Furthermore, the student should realize as well as 
the teacher that there igjeguence Jrpm memo ry' to r egspE* 4 

TesIdition AL Subjects Capable of Geeatee 
PeOgeession 

Other examples of the same fundamental requirements 
can be prlJlInted if one comes to a criticism of Latin and 
German, which were described a few minutes ago as having 
a sort of natural progressiveness. The student of Latin 
is undoubtedly a good deal confused by his transfer from 
Caesar to Cioero. He recognizes Cicero as one of the higher 
' Ofurses in the high-sehool curriculum, biit just why Cicero 

is more advanced than Ca3sar is difficult to make clear to 

* 

a student. Finally, when the transfer comes from Cicero 
^ to Virgil the student becomes aware of the added body of 
material which he gets in the principles of scansion, but it 
is not at all clear that the Latin itself requires any true 
progress on his part. 

Suppose that the Latin teacher should make % radical^ 
distinction between the work in Csesar Cicero in soiqe 
s^ch terms as these: The class has been reading Caesar. 
Now for some time, as we turn to Cicero, thete will no * 
logger be any requirement for detailed translation. It is 
aa^uAed that the class 6an now read Latin in the original 
iwad can understand it without translation. Therefore^ in 
Cicero shall call upon members of the class to read 
#ith' expression the Latin text and to answer directly, 
in Latin, questions about the text. This would constitute 
a real st^ in advance, a real progressive demand upon 
: student. The student would now recognize that his 
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work iis Caesar is gbing to be tested by the. demand thifehe 
the origidU language itself. 

^ Suppose that the same sort of requirement were imposed 
upon the student in German. We might say the simplest 
stage bf German is that stage in which the student learns 
bj translation. later stage in German would be the stage 
in which the translation can be dropped. In setting forth 
this example one becomes immediately aware of the fact 
that the language teachers themselves* have never' agreed 
as to the relative difficulties of understanding a language 
through translation and through'the use of spoken language 
itself without translation. Students of the di||ct method 
in German^ for example, assume that oral expression in 
ihe language itself is the first stage. Translation for them 
would be a later study of ,a more complex type, since it 
would involve the comparison of German with English. 
On the other hand? Latin teachers have assumed that trans-; 
lation is a relatively simple mental process and that the 
mastery of Latin without translation would be a somewhat 
mbre complex form of mental activity. Perhaps, as pointed 
out in an earlier chapter, there are conditions under which 
each of these assumptions may be regarded as true. If we 
teach simple idiomatic phrases by the oral method, prob- 
ably the use of the foreign language is somewhat simpler 
than translation. On the other hand, if we study a lan- 
guage, analytically getting at the notion of its structure 
' before we try to make use of the language, perhaps trans- 
lation is the simpler process. In either case the student 
should ^be required to progress. 


Subject Matter less Ibipobtant- thae PROdBEmtoN 

- The degree of complexity of the mental process would 
.therefore' depend upon the methods of procedure within ttfU 
1^hj^ itself and upon the aims of instruction.. It rniighit hot 
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be possible to say that ja certain mentah|)ro(^Ss’ taken oi|t 
of the context is in itself more or less complex than some " 
^ther mental process, but the teacher, and also the student, 
should be made aware of the fact that within each method 
of instruction there is the possibility ^f creating for the stu- 
dent progressive demands which shall carry him within that 
subject to more and more complex forms of mental life. 

Progression within the subject is the only solution of the 
educational problem. It is to be feared that many teaeliers 
are satisfied with a wider range of information as the only 
demand ipiposed in the later stages of a given subject. 
They give^ore and more of the same sort of work in the 
later stages of a course without recognizing that more and 
more material of the same type 'and degree of difficulty will 
not constitute real educational progress. If the teachers in, 
any given field would canvass their o^jnn subjects with a 
view to determining what is the demand at the later stages 
of a course, as distinguished from the demand at the earlier 
stages, we should have a series of discussions of the (hffer- 
ent school subjects that would be of first-class importance 
to the science of psychology as well as to the methodology ' 
of the subject itself. 

Organizing a Study Program 

There are certain external devices for securing economy 
and efficiency in the work of students which depend upoii^ 
the general principle that organization of one’s work is 
always more economical than unsystematic effort, however 
earnest. One finds that the ordinary high-school student 
has no r^ular plan Of attack upon the subjects which he 
to study. ^ He goes home at night with four or five 
ai^signments, and the order in which he takes up these 
assignments is a matter of pure accident. Sometimes ^ 
^*^udent" begins with the subject which he likes best; at 
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Other times he begins with the subject that he knows will 
Be most vigorously followed up in the recitations of the 
next day: Furthermore, the very fact that he has no regu- 
lar order of procedure becomes itself a distraction, because 
as soon as he begins the study of one subject he will think 
of the other subjects which he might be taking up. 

There are two ways of meeting these general difficulties. 
The first is for the student to have a regular program for 
his own work. Such a regular program as this is very 
difficult to maintain unless there is cooperation between 
thfe student and the teachers Who have his assignments in 
charge. If the student sets qside a certain amount of time 
each day or a certain sequence of studies for his work, it is 
likely that the assignments will not balance in such a way 
as to make the most economical use of his time. Still, he 
will gain something by regularity of habits, even if his pro- 
gram of study is a purely individual affair. Ail interesting 
report has been made by W. C. Reavis,^ who organized the 
high school of which he had charge on this plaji of full « 
individual programs for students. Not only were the study 
hours that occurred during the school itself assigned to 
various topics, but the students were induced also to fill 
up the hours which they spent at home with a regular prq- 
gram. The result of this organization of the students’ work 
was a decided improvement in the quality and quantity of 
work carried by the- students in that school. 

Another general device which commends itself as having 
certain advantages over the organization of individual pro- 
grams by the students is the organization of the general 
program of the school in such a way that the selecidon of 
the study which shall he treated m most important from 
day to day shall be determined by a pita arranged by the 
faculty. Thus the work of Monday should be organized in' 

4 Importance of a Study-Program for High School Pupils,” 

Sekmmmrn, 19M, Vol. XIX, pp. B98-406. 
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rir classes with a .view to allowing science have'^naore 
time and attention from the students than any ^ther snh* 
'^ject. Tuesday might be devoted to mathematics; Wednes- 
day to history ; and so on through the week. This would 
give the wh^le school a certain definite arrangement of its 
work, and would prepare students to lay emphasis upon the 
different subjects in rotation. Such a plan as this would re- 
quire some consultation among the members of the faculty 
as to the length of assignments, and would undoubtedly 
be advantageous from that point of view also. It would 
relieve the students of the necessity of determining each 
time just, the order in which they ought to do their work. 
They would realize that they must prepare the assignment 
in the subject that has the right of way, whatever the fate 
of the other subjects. 

Selecting Essentials 

The principle of organization which has been illustrated 
in the last paragraph should reach not only to the '‘general 
program of the students, but should reach into each indi- 
vidual subject. The material which is presented in the text- 
book and the class exercise is of course arranged with.some 
deference to the sequence of ideas in the subject matter. 
There are undoubtedly in every lesson certain ^cardinal 
-points which the teacher is able to bring out in the recita- 
tion, and ought to impress upon the students as of more 
significance than other points in the lesson. The difficulty 
Is in training students to select these important points, and 
to realize that they are the essential elements of the lesson. 
Most students read with laborious minuteness everything 
set do^ in the assignment, and the lesson is not organized 
in their experience around central ideas. Their ideas consist 
merely in a train of sentences, all of which are evaluated &s 
though they were of the same intellectual importance. To 
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correct this monotonous emphasis on ewiything, each diass' 
exercise should at some time in the recitation be summarized 
in a general way. Some student should be asked, either at^” 
the beginning or at the end of the .lesson, to present the 
three or four major lines of discussion wh^ are at the 
^center of the assignment. Very frequently tfe assignment 
of the lesson can very advantageously be made in terms 
which shall point out these major items. In this way stu- 
dents will get, into the habit of summarizing all bodies of 
material wjbich come to them in the course of an hour. 
They will thus be prepared to take notes better, because 
they will learn how to select from the material which is 
given to them those items which constitute the key to 
each one of the phases of the discussion. 

Elaboeating a Theme 

The -necessary complement of the selection of the most 
important point is the cultivation of the ability to elabo- 
rate each point. Many students are able to give in very 
brief form a certain statement which is one of the impor- 
tant statements in the lesson, but they are utterly at a 
loss to take up that statement and illustrate it and elabo- 
rate it as the author of the textbook or the lecturer has 
elaborated the item. In our discussion of the methods of 
teaching English, attention was called to the fact that most 
students in American schools are quite unable to give any 
lengthy discussion of topics. One of the exercises which 
would be of great advantage in every subject is that which 
would grow out of the requirement that students take an 
important point in the lesson and write three or fou|r pages 
on this point. ' Students would gain through such an exer- 
cise a much keener "appreciation of the paragraphs in the 
textbook. Every author who has elaborated an id^a in a 
textbook has^ had some reason for adding supplemental^ 
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aod st^ndary illustrations to the main idea which he is 
d^ussing. These accessory ideas are just as necessary to 
the explanation of the main idea and to the developm^ent 
of connections with other ideas as is the bald statement of 
the principle itself. Students should learn how to connect 
ideas and illiffetrate them. They should be able to take up 
any major principle and find interesting points of connec- 
tion between that major principle and other information, 
especially information collected in other courses. A good 
deal has been said in pedagogical literature about the im- 
portance of selecting the major idea, and certainly the 
comments which have been made along this line are all of 
them justified, but relatively little has been said about the 
necessity of elaborating major ideas as indicated in the 
foregoing sentences. 

Training in Generalization 

When students have gained some knowledge of a sub- 
ject through a few exercises, it is Very important that they 
should be trained in g^eralizing this knowledge. Em- 
phasis was laid on this point in the chapter on science 
teaching and also in the chapter on formal discipline. It is 
in place at this point to indicate some of the methods "of 
generalization which can advantageously be employed in 
the classroom and in the student’s own mental procedure. 

Anticipating the J^uture 

. In the first place, as suggested above, the student ought 
to try to look forward in the subject itself and anticipate 
later problems which are to come up. 
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Reviews 

Furt^her than this, generalization, of experience can be 
cultivated through frequent reviews.^ , Indeed, the student 
aud the teacher ought to realize that the function of a re- 
view is to crystallize earlier studies in more comprehensive 
forms than were possible while the subjects were being 
studied in detail. The student who gets an impression 
that a review just before an examination means a hasty 
running oyer of all of the material which has been covered 
iu the course will not gain from the review the advantage 
which he ought to secure. He ought to realize that, having 
learned the subject in its details, he is now in a position 
to take a more general view of the whole subject. Princi- 
ilgs too broad to be included in a single exercise oughjb 
‘ to be the subjects of his thought. After he has studied 
a cejj^ain period of history, for example, he ought to be 
able to characterize the whole of that period. This is a 
period during which military operations were the most sig- 
nificant public activities ; this is a period during which the 
internal operations of the state were of more significance 
than any outside relations ; this was a period during which 
the country prospered financially and commercially; and 
so on. None of these general statements would be signifi- 
cant to a student, if made at the beginning of the study, in 
any such degree 3s they ought to be after he has canvassed 
in detail the military or commercial enterprises which are 
summarized in his final review. 

The general summary is also a great aid to the organizar 
tion and presentation of the details if one wishes to elab- 
orate these details later in answer to specific questions. 
Thuaa review in science makes it possible to hold in mind;* 
through the use, of gjeneral formulas, the details of physics 
or zoology. One needs for general education m>t merely* 
the detailed facts about motion and forces ; he ought to 
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be able to grasp *the general topics and to show that all t)f 
the details gfoup together und^ the general principles of 
the distribution and conservation of energy. He oijght to 
be able to describe irl* zoology the whole animal kingdom, 
pointing out the major characteristics of the different parts 
* of the animal kingdom rather than the detailed structures 
of any particular species. 

BroM general views of* this type are the significant re- 
sults of all specific courses when the student has really 
^mastered the subject matter that he has been going over. 
Broad general views of this sort will also encourage stu- 
dents to realize that any subject which they study will be 
of significance to the broad-minded individual. The stu- 
dent who is going to go into business is not likely to care 
about the details of zoology or physics ; but if he can feel, 
when he has completed a course, that he has secured niiffi 
or teh general principles in each of the sciences, he will be 
encouraged, to regard these as permanent elements of his 
intellectual equipment, whereas now he commonly believes 
that he is at the end of the subject and is entirely content 
to forget all of the information which he has accumulated 
in these courses. 

Generalization is the most important result of any study; 
and any course which does not permit its material to be 
generalized in a few salient principles that can be compre- 
hended and carried away by the student is not organized in 
the form which justifies its retention. 

^ Mental Hygiene 

These practical suggestions for the organization of th^ 
course of study should be coupled with certain practical 
suggestions on mental hygiene. Every student should re- ' 
alize that there is a hygiene of mental operations* exactly 
as there is a hygiene of physical operations. Indeed, in 
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many cases the two coincide exactly. Thus the student 
will find, it he watches carefully his oWn mddes of study, 
that v.ery frequently mental excitement is accompanied by 
a form of physical tension which iS altogether unfavorable 
for his work. Anyone who has seen an eager student over- 
working in his efforts to get a lesson will realize that over-** 
work consists in an abnormal tension of the muscles. Very 
frequently the facial muscles are so tense fhat the student 
is seen to be wearing himself out. and expending his energy 
at an utterly unjustifiable rate. That student ought to^ 
be tau^t to relax. It is just as much a part of his Intel- ^ 
lectual training to learn to work without so much physical 
friction as it is to remember the ideas which he is reading. 
In fact, he will never be able to remember ideas so long* as 
he works at that high physical tension. 

Dangers, of Overstimulation 

Teachers very frequently transgress the requirements of 
mental hygiene when they develop in students an a^titpde 
which is entirely out of accord with their real needs. Thus 
a conscientious boy jor girl is urged to study more because 
the teacher has fallen into the habit of assupaing that boys 
and girls usually do not study as nmch as they ought to^ 
The artificial devices adopted by^such a teacher sometimes 
consist in an appeal to class loyalty or school loyalty. When 
the student, already overconscientious about his work, is 
thus urged, to add to his efforts, he sits down to his task 
with his mind full of the necessity of not disgracing the ^ 
class. He works at a^gh tension and under a form of di^ 
traction which is utfceHy irrational. Teachers ought to reaJj^ 
ize that there are many students who do „ not need to 
urged to work. , Some students ought to be told definitely" 
that it makes no difference whether they get 
^lesson in great detail or not. Such students ought 
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freq^^ntly to be encouraged to read over matter in a reH* 
tively stfj>erficial way and get the general principles, leaving 
the details to be worked out in the recitation itself. Once ' 
a ^bit of relaxed and deliberate study is cultivated, such 
a*student will make progress because he needed only to re- 
duce the distraction and tension in order to take a calm view 
of the subject which he is studying. There is quite as much 
danger of one type of student losing his perspective in a sub- 
j^t because he tries too hard and makes unnecessary mo- 
tiofts, intellectual and physical, as there is of another type 
of student failing because he does not study enough. 


Dangers of Distraction 

Of course there are and always will be students who 
need to be encouraged to work. The teacher lAust learn 
to discriminate. The people who do not work enough are 
either constitutionally phlegmatic or they are distracted 
by outside engagements. Outside engagements constitute 
a much more common source of distraction in the school 
thait do constitutional limitations of. any sort. A recent 
study ^ which has been made of this matter goes to show' 
with perfect definiteness that students who have numerous 
other engagements fail in their school work just because of 
these outside engagements. A student ought to realize and 
the parents of students ought to realize that a certain amount 
of energy is at hand during the school period. It is entirely 
legitimate for the student and his family to decide that this 
. energy ought to be expended on activities other than those 
.#)yered by the school curriculum. Tor example, it is un- 
doubtedly legitimate for the student to take a course in’ 
or music ; but if this work outside of the regular cur- 
riculum is taken by the student, there ought to be such a 

, ^ King,The High-school Age, Chaps, x and xi. The Bobhs-Merdll 

1914. 
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readjustment of the school program that the outside work 
will not simply be added to the demand which is made for 
the regular work. The fundamental principle of physical 
and mental hygiene is the principle of distribution of energy. 
Overtaxing of energy is illegitimate and disadvantageous? 
from every point of view. Why not allow the student to 
go more slowly through his course of study in the school, 
in order that he may cultivate certain other lines of activity 
which are good and often more advantageous to the indi- 
vidual than are the school courses ? This would mean that 
students would move through the high school at various 
different rates ; and there ought to be no sociahor intellec- * 
tual stigma attaching to this movement through the high- 
school course at a rate which is determined by the outside 
activities of the student. 

Adjusting Study to Outside Engagements 

One remembers the plan which is in regular use in the 
English universities of distinguishing between students who 
are aiming at high intellectual honors and those who*are 
merely passing in their courses and are using their energies 
for outside social activities. Whether this is a plan that cau 
be adopted in a democracy or not, it is certainly rational in 
the sense that it does not assume that all students are go- 
ing to put forth in study the same kind or degree, of energy. 
Probably we should not want to make the distinction in 
this country on the basis of the English university plan, but 
we certainly may with propriety relate the work done in- 
side the school and the work which a student is doing 
outside of school hours. If for some reason or other the 
student is going to be engaged in outside activities threS" 
days in the week, he certainly ought to make this a 
part of his general program. If he can afford to give 
four or five days to these outride engagements, he ough| 
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to recognize such engagements as part of his legitimate 
program of intellectual and physical efPort. 

What has been said with regard to outside activities ought 
to cover also those activities which are organized by the 
school as social and athletic undertakings. There ought 
to be absolutely no prejudice against recognizing this work 
and making it a part of the legitimate program of the stu- 
dents* It is a fundamental mistake to believe that the im- 
mature student can regulate without advice and supervision 
the anoiount of energy which he can properly devote to these 
activities outside of the regular course. If wc are not pre- 
pared to put such engagements on the same footing as class 
work, we certainly must realize their relation to the work 
which is credited toward graduation ; and this relation pught 
to be adjusted in a rational way. The amount of energy 
which students have available is enormous. This fact is 
attested by th§ir numerous organizations and numerous 
lines of activities not immediately connected with the school 
program. If one attempted to get the whole of this energy 
for school courses, he would find himself obstructed by the 
social temper of the school and of society at large. Society 
regards irregular social and recreative activities as impor- 
tant for high-school students. How far these activities may 
legitimately absorb the student’s energy is a difficult prob- 
lem ;for both society and for the school to solve, but it is 
certainly time that the problem received grave attention. 
Appeals must be made to the students themselves in terms 
of scientific self -management to distribute their Energy with 
an economical and clear recognition of the fact that the 
^ energy which is available at any given time in life is limited. 

Such discussions as these lead us to'Uie whole problem 
of secondary organization and the problems characteristic 
of the adolescent student. In the next chapter we shall 
have an opportunity to summarize briefly the general facts 
wMch are now available on these subjects. In the meantime 
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the coaclusion of the present discussion is that there ought 
to he a definite, conscious recognition on the paijt of students 
of th^ necessity of studying mental hygiene. Mental hygfene 
is quite as important as hygiene of buildings and of the phys- 
ical system. Mental hygiene involves a study of individ- 
ual differences ; it involves a study of human energy and 

t f distribution ; it involves the recognition of the fact that 
e course of study is only one facitor in an education, but 
a factor which must be safeguarded by a clear recognition 
of the fact that the course of study cannot be pursued un- 
less the intellectual and physical conditions under which it 
is presented are favorable to this pursuit. 

IXOELLENT STUDENTS REQUIRE THE MAXIMUM 

# - OP Attention 

Finally, it should be emphasized once n^re that all this 
-discussion about how to study and how to organize intelMc- 
tual material and distribute energy is more important Jor the 
strong student than for the weak or mediocre student. We 
commonly recognize the necessity of helping the sthdent 
whq is failing, though we usually do this rescue work badly 
because we have not given due attention to good habits of 
sttidy. It is time for us to learn how to guide those who do 
excellent work quite as much as those who do a low grade 
of work. 



CHAPTER XIX 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
General Social and Hygienic Problems 

Casual reference has been made in earlier chapters to 
general psychological conditions which govern all of the 
activities ,of school life. A relation of friendly cooperation 
between teacher and students is one such general condition. 
Grave consequences for the intellectual life of students 
follow failure to establish friendly relations. Furthermore, 
favorable hygienic conditions must be provided for school 
work. The physical conditions which are necessary for 
healthy functioning of the nervous system must be secured 
if thete is to be vigorous and productive mental work. 

ttr 

Special Characteristics of the High School 

It is not the purpose of this chapter, however, to enter 
into a discussion of these general facts of school hygiene 
and mental hygiene. W e shall discuss what niight be called 
the problem of social hygiene. There are certain unique 
characteristics of the high school which determine the social 
and mental atmosphere of this institution,' These unique 
characteristics of the high school affect the intellectual work 
of the students in such a degree* that we shall be able to* 
understand the work of each department only by defining 
the place of this department in the general scheme. We 
shall accordingly take up in this final chapter such general 
characteristics of the high school as infliience the activities 
;bf the students.^ 
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Generai! SooiAii Changes 

A generation ago the high school stood apart from the 
common schools as an institution to be attended by the 
select. One reads the history of American secondary schools 
with a clear recognition of the fact that fifty years ago the 

f ^inary family did not expect to send its boys and girls 
rough secondary schools. It was not until the rapid devel- 
opment of the secondary schools in the eighties and subse- 
quent decades that the general social attitude toward the 
high school came to be something like the attitude toward 
the elementary school. In fact, one can trace a very inter- 
esting evolution of the relations between the two schools. 
In the older sections of the country there was a vigorous 
effort made to extend the elementary-school peri6d so that 
every child might have as much education in the common 
school as possible. We find, therefore, that in New Eng-, 
land there was an extension of the common school to 4fi- 
clude the ninth year of school life. Ev m to-day (maealh find 
in many of the cities of New England^ a nine-year el^en- 
tary school. This nine-year elementary school is the expres- 
sion of a high economic and social development. Since the 
common people did not expect to send their ghildren to 
the high school, it was natural that they should seek for 
these children as full an opportunity of elem^||ary-«chool 
life as possible. The difficulty with the nine-year elemen- 
tary school was that it did not provide in the upper grades 
for any training other than that which had been traditionld 
in the lower grades. The ninth grade offered nothing but 
mere repetitions and timid extensions of the ^ work done 
in the lower grades. 
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The High School as Pakt op the Commqk School 

In the newer sections of the country there is absolutely 
no dispositibn at the. present time to extend the elementary 
school through the ninth year. If one visits the elementary 
schools of the Middle States he finds, indeed, that there is 
great eagerness on the part of communities to provide as 
full an educational opportunity as possible for the young 
people of these communities, but it never occurs to a com- 
munity in the Middle West that it is desirable to extend 
the elementary school. The fact is that the high school is the 
natural place for most of the young people in the community 
to continue their education, and access to, the high school 
is made so easy that there is no reason for an extension of 
the elementary school. There probably will never be a rep- 
etition in newer parts of the country of the New England 
phenomenon of an added year of elementary education. 

The same general movement appears in the South, where 
there is no disposition to extend the seven-year elementary " 
school which resulted from the relatively unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions that limited the development of public 
common schools. The seven-year school appeared merely be- 
cause it was not’possible, on account of economic conditions, 
to reach the full organization of New England or of the 
middle states in the North. But this seven-year elementary 
school has served so well the purposes of education, and in 
the meantime there has been so vigorous a development of 
secondary education in the more progressive communities, 
that there is a consensus* of intelligent opinion against 
extending the seven-year school into an eight-yeai^ school. 

We have, accordingly, in this country at the present time 
three type^ of elementary schools, the seven-year school, the 
eight-year school, and the;nine-year school.^ All of these 

1 E. C. Brooks, ** Seven, Eight, and Nine Years in the Elementary 
School,’^ Elementary School TeaeJm^ 1918, Vol* XIV, J)|). 20-28, 82-92. 
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will be UB^eretood when one lecognizes tl|e fact that tiie 
presentday movement is^^in the direction i^^ot of the elabo* 
ration and extension of elementary education, but rather in 
the direction of amalgamation of the elementary School with 
.the high school in such a way that the latter institution 
shall become apart of the common-schOol system. 

5 ^.. This new attitude toward public education is of the high- 
est advantage because it opens the way for any readjust- 
ment which can be justified by scientific studies of education. 
So long as there was a breach between the two schools the 
problem of readjustment was ^complicated by institutional 
barriers. With these barriers removed, there is no reason 
why considerations relating to intellectual and physical 
development should not come into the foreground. The 
social ’ movement which has opened the high school to all 
the children is therefore a movement toward ♦ the best 
educational organizations. 

Effect of Rapid Inckease. in Attendance 

The clearest evidences which appear within the h%h 
school itself of the adoption of this institution ‘ into the 
common-school scheme of education appefiSirs in the rapid 
growth of the high schools. The facts which have frequently 
been summarized in the reports of the Commissioner of 
Education show that during the decade immediately preced- 
ing 1900-1901 the number of secondary schools, including 
both private and public, increased nearly lOOper cent, and 
the number of students increased in a somewhat higher ratip. 
In the decade from 1900-1901 to 1910-1911 thui number of 
^schools increased from 8210 to 12,213, and the number of 
students increased from 649,951 to 1,115,326. At the end 
of the^year 1911"~l912 there "were 13,268 schools and- 
1,246,^7 studefits. This great increase in the number of 
students attending high schools indicates thid) the social 
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movement in the direction of a democratic instit^on is veiy 
strong. Such an influx of students brings into the high school 
every possible kind of ^interest. It is not merely the students 
who are ^ing to enter* the professions who now take a sec- 
ondary course. Many students enter the high school with a 
definite knowledge that they are going into business or into 
the other nonprofessional activities of society. When a va- 
riety of interests begins to assert itself in the student body, 
.^consequences are sure to appear in the organization of the 
course of study and in the intellectual life of the school. 
It is quite impossible to think of a rigid required course 
under the social conditions represented by this increase in 
the high-school population. It is quite impossible to think 
of a policy of elimination of students on a basis such as 
was laid down in the earlier days of the secondary school. 

We shall not attempt to describe in any detail the psycho- 
logical consequences of this movement toward democracy. 
Certain disadvantages doubtless appear with this rapid ex- 
pansion. The individual student is distracted by the be- 
wildering variety of social relations. The tendency to pay 
attention to people rather than to studies is often remarked 
as one of the dangers of the present-day high school. On 
the other hand, the constant emphasis on social and practical 
relations has a broadening influence which no subject of 
instruction" taken by itself can supply. The psychological 
atmosphere is broad and free, and the study which^goes on 
in the school and at home is radically affected by this new 
and stimulating social environment. 

A WioiK Intellectual View Characteristic 
OF the Age 

’ A furlfcer change in the psychological atmosphejre is to 
,1^ explained by calling attention to the productive ^scholar- 
Bhip and wider national life which have in recent years given 
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to tiie^Jyilliri&^^oola a new body of material of instruction; 
.The rjqpia^nlargements of modem science and the exten- 
sion of commerbial relations are so obvious that a mere 
reference to these without any effort at quantitaStive evalu- 
atioi^ suggests one of the major causes for the vigorous 
iutellecttial life of the age. The boy who went to high 
school in 1890 had' no such interest in European civilization 
as the boy who twenty-five years later enters upon his 
IMBBdooI course. The present-day boy may be interested in 
Europe because he expects to develop commercial relations 
i;^ith some country in Europe or he may be interested for 
the general reasons which prompt all of us to consider Ihe 
place of the United States in the politics of the world ; but 
it is certain, whatever the motive, that the high-school boy 
of to-day knows more about European affairs than did his 
father when his father went to the high school. In the same 
way natural science has come to*be one of the general pos- 
sessions of society. A generation ago natural science was 
the field of the specialist, and the applications of scientific 
principles in the industrial and mechanical world were com- 
paratively few. To-day all sorts of complex mechfup*?^^ 
devices are familiar facts in the home and in^comiiiufiity 
life.. The high-school student must be introduced to all 
of the underlying principles which govern these industrial 
changes. Indeed, so urgent has come to be the need for 
knowledge of mechanical principles that some of this ma- 
terial has been introduced into the elementary schools as 
well as into the high schools. 

Agricultueal High Schools" 

In its attempts to deal with all of the new problems that 
are arising, the modern high school is boldly trying the most 
radical experiments. One finds that a school has arisen in 
rural communities known as the agricultural high schooL 
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This agricultural high school is attempting a 

body pf knowledge which shall be appropriate to the age , 
and maturity of the students and shall at the same time 
serve the definite social end of training members of the 
community to remain in the rural districts and carsy on 
their life work in agriculture. 

Technical Schools 

Parallel with this agricultural high school there have 
grown up in the cities technical education and commercial 
education: These various types of training have asserted 
themselves with sufficient vigor to receive the enthusiastic 
support of the community. It costs more to build and equip 
a technical high school, and the cost of maintenance for such 
a school is much higher, than that of an ordinary school. " 
' But the communities in which these schools have been 
established have usually supported them with even greater 
willingness than they have manifested in providing for the 
ordinary school. 

Readjustment of Standards 

Agricultural and technical high schools have not hesi- 
tated to abandon most of the standards which were familiar 
to the old-fashioned classical high school. This abandon- 
ment of familiar standards has led to criticism and counter 
criticism. Colleges and academic people in general have 
questioned the propriety of many of the courses which are 
offered in these technical schools, on the ground that they 
are lacking in power to train the student. The technical 
high schools have retorted by criticizing the colleges and 
the classical courses as thoroughly formal and unproductive. 
We have, therefore, the extraordinary sight, at the present 
time, of a great social movement which is pushing in the 
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tl|6 etiUrgement of secondary education while 
the academic world seems to draw back and hesitate, /eject- 
ing many of the experiments in secondary education and 
es^hibiting skepticism about the movement as a whole. 

Perhaps one of the most striking evidences of the com- 
plexity of the present situation is the long list of agencies 
at work trying to standardize the courses of education in 
se^hdary schools. Since the Committee of Ten completed 
its work numerous efforts have been made to enlarge in 
^^^Jorm upon the work of that committee. There can be 
^"ifeubt at all that the bringing together of material by the 
Committee of Ten on the course of study promoted very 
greatly the organization of secondary schools. That commit- 
tee did its work just at the beginning of the epoch of rapid 
expansion, and its influence can hardly be overestimated. 
* But the time is long since past when a well-organized high 
school can be satisfied with the recommendations^ made at 
that time. At first thought, therefore, it has seemed to some 
desirable to, recommend another such committee. A study 
of the recent history of the .high school, however, disco\ui^il^ 
so simple a device. ^ ^ 

In the first place, there is very little ‘the 

present time of devising one formula which will include all 
parts of the country. The Middle West has a type of high 
school which no one born and bred east of the Allegheny 
Mountains can comprehend. The committee which tries to 
put the high schools of Cincinnati and St. Louis into the 
same general scheme with the high schools of Hartford and 
Worcester finds that it is dealing with incor^ensurable 
quantities. The tendency, therefore, has beeri to cariy on 
standardizing through a number of distinct, local agencies. 

In the second place, development of courses and^plaa# 
of instmctiqn kas gone forward at such ar rapid rafe^tibat 
standardization in the ordinary sense of definition be^^or^ 
the^course is giveh is no longer possible. The experiOnee 
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of the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools in this respect is very striking. The work of 
numerous departmental committees became so rapidly anti- 
quated that even the effort to keep up these detailed reports 
has lapsed. 

Excessive Emphasis of Quantitative Standards 

In a period of rapid readjustment the tendency of human 
nature to grasp at the one easy device of quantitative eval- • 
nation has unfortunately dominated thought and action. 
We have a quantitative standard all over the United States. 
It is a fiction of the most ludicrous transparency, but it 
seems to be^ satisfying to some who know little about the 
real conditions, especially to those who solemnly sit in 
judgment on those graduates of high schools who wish 
to go to college. 

Number of Required Units has rapidly increased 

Let us consider briefly some of the facts regarding our' 
present-day quantitative standard. When the definition of 
a high school was given by the Committee of Ten, it was 
assumed that the student’s weekly program might consist 
of sixteen periods of work, with a possibility of extension 
in exceptional cases up to twenty. Nowhere in the report of 
the Committee of Ten are more than twenty mentioned ; 
and wherever twenty periods are mentioned it is evident 
that the Committee regards this number as an extreme 
maximum. If a student carries sixteen hours of work a 
week, as the Committee of Ten evidently intended that he 
shbuld, he would complete at the end of a four-year course 
twelve or thirteen units of work. Or else a unit would 
ijonsMt of four periods a week. This, was a very familiar 
kind of requirement wh^ the Committee of Ten was doing 
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its work*^ To-day no secondary school could maintain itself 
as a first-class high school if it gave to its students twelve 
units of work in a four-year high-school course. Furthermore, 

‘ all of the standardizing agencies discourage four periods. 
Fourteen is the absolute minimum to which the school may 
fall, and sixteen is the common requirement for graduation. 
The ordinary student in an American high school expects, 
therefore, to take at least four units of work each year. ^ In 
order to be quite safe in completing four units a year, he 
Igi^ dikely to take five. In many cases the school is so organ- 
"'^ed that during the years when the student is taking work 
w]^ich is, for the most part, required, he \^ill regularly find 
^hitnself required to take more than four units of work. In 
' some cases the excess beyond four units is dropped before 
tho end of the year, and in some cases the student fails in 
one or more of his courses, but readjusts and achieves grad- 
‘ nation at the end of the fourth year because of the excess 
units which he elects at some time during^ his course.^ 
Furthermore, there are many students who are anxious to 
get off the major part of their requirements in'the j^ly 
years of the course, so that they may have a fight 
of studies during the last year. Finally, many students 
complete the high-school course in less^ than four years 
by taking five units. 

* 

Motives for Increase in Number op Units - 

The agencies which have' been at work increasing the 
number of units demanded of high-school students have 
been prompted in part by the desire to include in a given 
student’s training a large number of subjects. As the re- 
quired classical curriculum of earlier days has been forOed 
to give way before the newer subjects, the simplest device 
which suggested itself was to add the new subjebts as 
extras. English was once an extrjK in some schools. To-day^ 
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tbere is a fringe of noncredit extras which will presently 
be adopted " for credit.” 

The^ second motive which has been strong in pushing up 
the number of courses required for graduation is the desire 
to secure a greater quantity of intellectual work from stu- 
dents. Every generation of teachers has felt that students 
do no|} do all the work of which they are capable. Again, 
it seems natural to assume that the simplest device is to 
require more courses. It would be possible to require more 
study within the limits of existing courses, but such in- 
ternal requirements can be enforced only when instructors 
have the highest qualifications of initiative and skill. The 
•external quantitative standard is therefore accepted while 
internal improvement is left to the vicissitudes of chance. 

Emphasis on Quantity has become Fobmal 

The emphasis on ^quantity defeats its own purposes. Let 
us try, for example, to estimate the requirements which 
can' be imposed on a class studying algebra in a present- 
day high school. This class is made up of members all of 
whom are taking three other units and some of whom are 
taking four other units. The class also contains members 
of the athletic teams and social organizations. The class 
is made up in large measure of young people who do not 
intend to use algebra for professional purposes. Without 
commenting at this time on the desirability of their taking 
algebra, the fact is that they are together in this class, and 
the business of the teacher is to see to it that somiething 
productive comes out of the undertaking. Can the teacher 
require as much work of such a class as was required 
twenty years ago when a class in algebra was made up of 
a restricted membership, in which most of the students 
were pursuing only two other subjects? Most of the 
members -of the earlier class were also free from outside 
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distractions of any engrossing type. The answer is perfectly 
clear. The quantity of work which is now undertaken in 
any particular course differs radically from the quantity 
which could be required before the quantitative standards 
were pushed up to their present level. 

^ Standabdization extremely Difficult 

If we turn from the quantitative definition to discover 
)vhat degree of readjustment or redefinition ought to be 
Inquired, we find that we are in the midst of uncertainty 
and the sharpest disagreements. There is no subject of in- 
struction in the high school which has an accepted method. 
There are some teachers of the classics, for example, who 
lay great stress upon grammatical constructions ; there are 
others who openly express their dissatisfaction Vith the 
grammatical method, and are carrying on courses which 
lay very little emphasis on grammar.' College teachers oi 
the classics complain bitterly because students come to tliem 
without knowledge of the fundamentals, as they call tbaiBt 
of the Latin language. One might go on through the list* 
pointing out the discrepancies in qualitative standards in 
different high schools. V arious associations have attempted 
tp define these subjects in the high school, with the result 
that elaborate committee reports are at hand, differing from 
each other so radically that it is evident that no one is pre- 
pared to allow anyone else to define for him the subject 
matter of a high-school course. 

Elimination as a Spur to Effort disappearing 

This vagueness of standards is exaggerated^ fey^ia change^ 
in the social attitude with regard to school standards im 
general. The time was when every higher institution prided 
itself on the number of students it eliminated.^ One stiH 
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finds individual instructors and institutions tvhich adopt 
the standard of elimination as the expression of the highest 
academic efficiency. One finds an institution, for example, 
which eliminates at Christmas time fifteen to thirty-five per 
cent of the students who were admitted in the autumn. 
This elimiiiation is supposed to be justified, on the ground 
that during the first term the students have been tried out. 
There is, however, a growing conviction that wholesale 
elimination is a mark of inefficiency. If this growing con- 
viction could express itself, it would be something like this : 
No institution has the right to admit in the autumn students 
who are likely to be eliminated by Christmas time. When- 
ever an institution makes a wholesale elimination at the end 
of the fi/st term, this elimination is the clearest possible 
evidence that the institution has not succeeded in establish- 
ing proper relations with the schools below. If students 
are not qualified to go on with the work of a given institu- 
tion or a given class, that fact, ought to be known at the 
beginning of the course. It is the business of the higher 
institution to make its purposes clear enough to the lower 
institutions so that there shall not be wholesale elimination. 

Distkibution taking the Place of Elimination 

Furthermore, elimination is a very doubtful method of 
treating young people in a democratic community. Would 
it not be better to find means of requiring of these young 
people satisfactory work ? W ould it not be better to redis- 
tribute them in some fashion or other so that they shall 
ultimately find courses which they can take with profit and 
in which they can do a satisfactory grade of work? We 
have such a school system as that of Newton, Massachusetts, 
for example, deliberately putting into secondary courses 
young people who have not completed the work of the 
elementary school. We find that the members of this 
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trausferred class are successful in a very high degree in do- 
ing more advanced work. We find that society in general is 
asking, not that boys and girls be eliminated, but that the 
course of study be so modified that something can be given 
to each boy and girl which will be profitable for his intellec- 
tual and social growth. This standardizing of courses Ky 
the demands of the communities, rather than by eliminating 
members of the community because they do not conform ^to 
the demands of the curriculum, is an .entirely new develop- 
ment in the educational world. 

Contrast between German and American Methods 

One becomes very conscious of the fact that we 'are work- 
ing out new standards and new methods of adjustment in 
America when he contrasts American secondary schools with 
the secondary schools of European countries. The German 
Oymnadum maintains its standards very much as the 
school of a generation ago maintained its standards* If a 
student secures admission to a Grymnasium .and doi^ not;; 
conform to the requirements which are set up^in that 
tution, he is instantly eliminated. In fact, in Germany the 
pressure is so great for admission to this institution, and 
the conditions are so crowded in the professions and other 
social callings to which a higher education leads, that the 
whole social system favors elimination of individuals who 
seem to lack in any degree the ability to carry on the work 
of the higher sdhools. The result is that the German 0-ym- 
mMum is a highly conservative institution. It changes its 
standards and its course of study very little. It is in no 
sense a popular institution, and it is in no sense an institu- 
tion which tries to fit its course of study to general social 
demands. The other secondary schools of Germany are very 
much more liberal in the t 3 rpe of course which they admin- 
ister, but they have been so influenced by the Q^ymnasmTn 
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that their method of maintaining standards is the method 
which was formerly familiar in the American high school. 
Indeed, one finds as he considers the German school situ- 
ation that the principle of elimination goes one step farther. 
The Volksschuley or common school of Germany, is itself an 
ihstrument of elimination. Anyone who goes into this com- 
nioti school is cut off from the possibility of a higher educa- 
ti®n and from admission to any one of the professional careers. 
The system of education in Germany is- a dual system. One 
group of children, including over 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation, is expected to complete the work of eight years of 
elementary education and then to go into the lower, general 
activities of society. The other group of children, selected 
because of their economic conditions and social connections, 
is permitted to enjoy the opportunities of a secondary educa- 
tion; but, as indicated above, this group is so large and the 
desire to reduce the group is so intense that elimination goes 
on in the higher schools, thus adding within the secondary 
school another type of selection to the fundamental selection 
wliich prevents many from beginning a secondary education. 

Gekman Standard Undemocratic 

The German system makes it possible to set up and main- 
tain a definite and relatively simple standard. It is the 
arbitrary standard of the instructor who is interested in a 
special subject in which he is a specialist. He requires of 
the students under him a certain degree of mastery of the 
subject. There is very little concession to the individual. 
There is no elective opportunity to adjust courses to indi- 
vidual capacities and tastes. The product of such a rigid 
system as this is much more uniform than the product of 
an American secondary school, and it is much easier to 
understand the excellencies of 'such a uniform product than 
it *18 to comprehend the virtues of our American democratic 
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system. We sometimes fiM ourselves criticizing the miscel^ 
laneoas character, of the American high-school course and 
commending the rigid uniformity of the German course". 
When one considers the historical background of our own 
American course, however, he sees how utterly impossible 
it would be'^for us to go back to the German ideal of second- ^ 
ary education. W,e must master the difficult and complex 
pitoblem of a democratic social standard even if we have^io 
suffer for a period while we are working out the uncertain- 
ties of* this type of organization. 

English Examination Method 

In England we find another type of more or less rigid 
requirement which contrasts with the standards of American 
schools. The. method of standardizing English schools is 
the examination method. Oiie finds in England a whole 
series of corporations and institutions devoting themselves 
to the examining of students* who have reached 
stages of maturity in the elementary and secondary i 

There is a corporation at Oxford, for example, 
the municipal universities of central EnglaJid^whieh 
supply to any institution a ^set of examination' on 

almost every conceivable topic of. instruction. ^Students 
write the papers, and these papers are sent to Oxford to be 
examined by official examiners. The sugc^s|u 1 passing 
this or some similar exaraigation is the ko^'^^^mch unlo^kr 
for the student the.higher opportunit^’^.education. If 4lia 
student lls a member of a family of wm|Eh he may try ttbes© 
examinations with deliberation, andj^'may make as many 
efforts as bis own patience and the i^ural limitations of his 
increasing age will permit. He ca&drift along through the 
school system by taking these ex^inations, therefore, at a; 
%low rate in the hope of ultimate^ reaching some institutioii 
wher§ he will'get the kind of tminihg which wiU give 
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Itdmissiou to one of the professions. The poor boy, on the 
other hand, must pass these examinations, and must pass 
them w^ll, in order to gain admission to the higher institu- 
tion. If he passeanthem well, he will get his fee paid. There 
is no free secondary school to which he may apply. The 
ichool is free to him as an individual because he gets a 
selfolarship which pays his fee, but there is no disposition 
im any ^ of the English secondary schools to* open the d#br 
^ to all comers as does our American high school. 

Ckiticism of the Examination Method 

This effort to standardize English students suffers in 
many respects. The examinations given by the various cor- 
porations are criticized even in England as very unequal 
in their severity. One of the leading systems of examina- 
tions is commonly spoken of as too easy to give a definite 
standard, to the students who are subjected to its tests. 
All examinations given by those who have not been in inti- 
mate contact with the student’s instruction are ai’bitrary. 
furthermore, there is no certainty that the examination 
will pick out the best students for scholarship awards. 
The boy or girl who is fluent and able to pass an examina- 
tion .gets ready recognition, whereas the slower and more 
deliberate boy has difficulty in securing access to the higher 
school. Experience shows also that the accidents which 
^ frequently prevent a student faom showing his real ability 
in a single crucial test constitute a fatal objection to the 
examination system. Finally, if one is to judge of the suc- 
cess of the English system by the demands which democratic 
leaders are setting up all over England for freer access to 
the higher institutions, it 'is evident that there, as in this 
country, the movement in the direction of a more demo* 
/C|atic secondary education is sure to overtlirow arbitrary 
external standards. 
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Standaeds foe Giels 

In general, it may be pointed out that both in Germany 
and in England the admission of girls to secondary educa- 
^ tion is relatively less common than the admission of boys. 
Indeed, one may say that Germany has only the beginning# 
of a system of secondary schools for its women ; and^ in 
England the opportunities for girls are also limited. 

Natueal, Democeatic Standakds in Ameeican 
Schools 

One turns from these Old World efforts to standardize 
secondary education to American high schools, with a reali- 
zation that whatever is done here to standardize schools 
must be done in an entirely different spirit. We cannot 
tolerate a scheme which is primarily one of elimination. 
Society has opened the high school to all American youths. 
These schools are now a part of the general school system 
of the country. In population and variety of interests 
these schools represent a social movement of a magni^ 
tude not equaled in any other country. Our adjustment 
of the situation must grow out of a careful consideration 
of students’ interests and of the interests of . related in- 
stitutions. We must study the students. We must know 
something about the changes which go on in the adolescent 
mind. We must understanci the, relation of various subjects 
of instruction to individual changes^ and we must be pre- 
pared to group the subjects of instruction in such a Way 
that the purposes of society shall he served and a group of 
young people shall be trained for the highly diversified 
activities of social life. No theoAtical or traditional stand- 
ard will serve the purposes of present-day secondary educa^ 
tion. It cannot be said that the high school must give such 
and such a course merely because that course has been^ 
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tBought to be of value in the past. It cannot be said that 
anyone can set up a theoretical standard which gets its 
justification from a study of some subject by a specialist in 
*that subject. The specialist must study also the relation of 
his subject to the students and to the demands of society. 

The high schools realize fully the new strength and 
independence which they have acquired in their purpose 
to be of service to the community at large. They are%o 
longer interested in the arbitrary comments of college 
boards of admission on what ought to be the standard of a 
high school. They arC not interested, indeed, in trying to 
send their products to those institutions which assume that 
the high school is a subservient and dependent organization. 
The high school is in a very real sense of the word a part 
of the common-school system ; and if colleges are not pre- 
pared to connect themselves in turn with the common- 
school system of the country, the result will be the worse 
for the colleges and not for the common-school system. It 
is indeed proper that all members of the educational body 
should join in the discussion of educational standards ; but 
he who would prescribe the program for a high school in 
these days of general, democratic education of all the 
young people of the country must be prepared to give for 
his prescription a better justification than either tradition 
or his own opinion. He must be prepared to say that the 
subject which fie is advocating and the mode of adminis- 
tering that subject which he Would defend is of genuine 
service in promoting inteliectual and social development of 
young people oi the age of high-school students. 

The intellectual atmosphere of the high school is seen, in 
the light of the foregoing discussions, to be an atmosphere 
of stimulating democratic experimentation. Such crudities 
and uncertainties as are manifest are symptoms of an in- 
adequate mastery of a new and complicated situation. But 
the wo:d5: of both students and teachers is going on under 
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conditions which promise much for the enlargement of the 
influence of this institution. Furthermore, si has been 
repeatedly pointed out, the high school is now; in a position 
to make the radical changes which a careful scientific study 
of its problems dictates as desirable. The restrictions which 
limited the work of the high schools in the past are largel/ 
broken down, or at least so far weakened that there are’tio 
serious barriers in the way of needed reorganization. 

Changes Characteristic of Adolescence 

" Many of the considerations which must guide in this 
reorganization have been fully discussed in the foregoing 
pages. It remains to make reference to some of the general 
facts which did not properly appear in earlier discussions. 

First, there are m^ked external changes of physical, de- 
velopment. The growth of adolescents may be described 
briefly by saying that girls develop from eleven to thirteen 
years of age, whereas boys show a similar growth, ^bout 
two years later. This growth consists in a general e^faq^- 
ment of the skeleton and a change in the relation of the 
different parts of the body. For example, the face enlia^e^^ J 
but the skull does not change very much in its capacity. 
The trunk * grows longer, wliile the legs show relatively 
less growth. There is an enlargement of the heart, but less 
change in^the arteries and veins. There is a rapid growth, ' 
in the sexual organs. This^ unequal growth of the org^^ 
produces certain radical changes in the internal organHit- 
tion, and these ki turn are accompanied by a change in the 
functional life of the individual. The blood pressure in- 
creases because of the change of relation between the heart 
and blood vessels, and this higher blood pressure brings 
about marked changes in ‘the energy of the individual. 
Often there aTe changes in the appetite. Food which the* 
child enjoyed now becomes distasteful. 
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These physical changes undoubtedly are the sources of 
some of the.psychological changes which appear at the same 
time. ‘ For example, the adolescent youth is very likely to 
Jbe moody in his temperament. He is sometimes elajbed to 
the point of exultation ; at other times he is depressed and 
plunged into the deepest melancholia. Girls at this period 
show marked tendencies toward hysteria. These emotional 
conditions arise from the fact that the nervous system is 
experiencing the changes which follow the increase in blood 
pressure to which reference has already been made. Again, 
investigation has emphasized the fact that the period of 
adolescence is the period of religious awakening. There 
are more conversions in the adolescent period than at any 
other period in' life, and in this connection attention is 
drawn to the fact that the ceremonials of primitive peoples 
always emphaske the adolescent period as the period for 
initiation into religious orders and into religious knowledge. 
The type of reading matter which an adolescent youth en- 
joys is jiiff erent from that which was enjoyed by the child 
of younger age. There is a tendency toward romanticism 
and sentimentalism. There is undoubtedly a larger interest 
“ in the opposite sex. The interests of boys begin to tu"rn 
toward the occupations upon which they expect to enter 
in latet* life, and the girls become aware of the impending 
duties of adult life. There is, therefore, a natural empha- 
sis upon considerations of the type that look forward into 
adult life rather than backward into childhood. 

t 

Hall’s Discussion of Adolescence 

The facts thus briefly reviewed are sufficiently impres- 
sive to receive all the consideration which has of late been 
given t5 them. The educational world owes a large debt 
W G. Stanley Hall for his work*on adolescence. It is little 
>vro 3 ideXthat a pioneer in the field should be overenthusiastic 
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about his finding. Hall becomes intemperately speculative 

his writings. He marks off adolescence from the rest of 
life with all the verbal and theoretical devices at the com- 
mand^ of a fertile mind. Adolescence is a second childhood; 
it repeats certain crucial stages in the evolution of the race. 
It is to be thought of as the period of the wildest emotion gft 
upheavals. It is unique in its psychical processes and 
cial for all later development. The period of elementary 
education sinks into unimportance awaiting this one final 
period of intellectual readjustment. 

'Whatever there may be of exaggeration in these fanciful 
analyses, studies of adolescence have performed the one 
great service of drawing attention to the fact that mental 
life has a certain periodicity. After the first intoxication 
of this discovery we may settle down to a careful evalua- 
tion of the facts. The changes which gradually accumulate 
during an earlier period of child life are consummated in 
adolescence in such a way that a marked qualitative and 
quantitative change takes place in mental character. Un- 
doubtedly the* clearest conception can be gained of the 
adolescent period by giving attention to the way in which;; 
this period grows out of the preceding periods. 

Intellectual Development in the Elementaev 
School 

We turn, accordingly, to a brief survey of the changes 
which have been going on intellectually during the elemen- 
tary-school period. "The little child just entering school has 
social interests quite as strong as those of the adolescent, 
but these social interests of little children are of a different 
type from those which appear in the later stage in which 
the high school is interested. When a child goes Into the 
primary grades he is very much interested in trying to do 
everything that older people about him do. He wants 
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read riot because he has any appreciation of the value 
of this art or any desire to accumulate information; he 
merely wants to be admitted to what he recognizes as one 
of society’s modes of procedure. One hears parents giving 
accounts of the early exhibitions of this desire to be ad- 
mitted to society in such form as this : A little boy of four 
yeasrs of age is found holding the newspaper patiently be- 
fore himself as though he were reading. When inquiries 
are instituted to find out what motive he has in doing this, 
it is discovered that he believes it to be the proper thing 
for all men to hold newspapers before their, faces because 
he has se6n his father engaged in this absorbing perform- 
ance. The strenuous efforts that are made by little children 
to use pencil and paper in writing are of exactly the same 
type. Such efforts show a desire to initiate one’s self into 
society rather than an impulse to accomplish anything for 
which there is a real external motive. The type of social 
life here exhibited is not purposeful ; it is imitative in char- 
acter. Little girls like to play with dolls for this reason, 
and boys like to imitate the carpenter and other workmen 
whom they see about them. All of these cases illustrate 
the desire of the child to become a part of the social organ- 
ism which he observes. He has in this early stage no 
standards of perfection, and he suffers no embarrassment 
from his misuse of the tools which he sees others using. It 
may be said that he is not aware of the fact that society is 
critical of anything that he does ; he therefore works with 
the tools of society without the slightest embarrassment. 

Developing Social Consciousness 

Such an early t 3 rpe of social interest must be contrasted 
with the type of social interest which appears during the 
period of adolescence. Here again the youth is interested 
in the doings of society, but he has now acquired through 
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experience a different attitude toward society* He reali?;^ 

that people about him who work with tools are all of them 
^ working at a much higher degree of perfection than he is 
able to exhibit. His interests are therefore not merely those 
of infitative effort ; his interests are those of social excel- 
lence. He wishes to do the thing as well as someone ella 
"does it. He is becoming aware of the standards of society, 
and these are embarrassing to such an extent that' the 
adolescent age is a period of extraordinary clumsiness. 
It would be out of keeping with the facts to say that the 
adolescent period is any more a social period than is the 
period of early childhood, but there is, a new qualitative 
aspect in the social ambition of the adolescent youth which 
marks it off from the earlier period of mere imitation. 

Psychological Characteristics of Intermediate 
Grades^ 

Furthermore, there lies between the earlier social inter- 
est exhibited by the child in the primary grades and the 
later period of adolescence an intermediate period during, 
which the interests * of* the child ""are not priihar||^||^^^ 
If one watches the. development of the childr$%m 
mentary school he finds that after a period <jf ^mj^ance 
with all sorts o"f social demands during the first thre^^years 
^of school life little children begin to exhibit a tyjli.4f inde- 
pendence which they do not exhibit in the primary grades. 
After the child has learned to read, for example, in the 
first two or three grades, he begins to be independeiit' of 
the school’s attitude toward reading, and he begins to want 
to read something for himself. The type of material which 
he selects becomes more independent in character, and l|e 
very jErequently seems to be out of joint with the schoo^^^ 
requirements. It can be, shown that the fourth and fif^. 
grades are centers of the greatest incoordination 
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#ork. Children fail of promotion and drop out of school in 
lai^er^percentage than at other points in the school system^ 
In matters of discipline the fourth-grade or fifth-grade boy 
is likely to be wholly unsocial in his attitudes. During the 
early years he has been obedient without very much* ques- 
tion. No one ever finds a second-grade or third-grade child 
insubordinate to the school’s discipline, but in the interme- 
diate grades the child begins to realize his independence of 
society by trying experiments to see what will hat)pen if he 
does not comply with the rules of the classroom. 

This intermediate period is also one of great interest in 
the material things of the world. So far as the intennefliate 
boy is interested in society, it is chiefly because society, is 
producing something in the industries. He wants to get out 
of school so that he may go into the shop or go into business. 
He has a large interest in the doings of men, especially in 
their actual productive work in the external world.* He has 
learned in the lower grades something of society’s methods, 
and he now begins to apply these methods to the material 
things about him. Out of all this independent experiment- 
ing comes a vivid realization of one’s own personality and 
of the standards of society and the physical world. 

The Adolescent Period 

The aidolescent period which follows this intermediate 
period can be understood only by realizing that the adoles- 
cent period is ^immediately preceded by a period during 
which the child cultivates a v^ry high degree of personal 
^and social independence, and at the same time comes to 
recognize the existence and the importance for him of a 
physical and social environment. With all of this prelimi- 
^ nary training the adolescent youth also has impressed upon 
him the lesson that he must very shortly take a part in the 
iltdnlt a^ivities of. society. Is it any wonder that he is afraid 
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and clumsy ? Is it surprising that he becomes moody and 
introspective? Evidently the adolciscent period is a con- 
summation of the intellectual development through which 
the child has been passing for long years. 

The productive view of the adolescent period is there- 
fore not that view which emphasizes the break between 
earlier education and adolescent training, but a view which 
finds the foundations of adolescent character in the changes 
passed through during elementary training. 

Fourteen or fifteen years of age — the period at which the 
elementary school is completed by the ordinary child — is a 
peribd when the changes of adolescence may be regarded as 
so iar completed that the individual child already realizes 
his own personality in terms of the newer adult life into 
which he is to enter. The necessity of recognizing the onset 
of the adolescent period somewhat earlier is coming to be 
very obvious to careful students of educational organiza- 
tion. We have seen in earlier pl!bagraphs that the whole 
social situation within the high school has been so modified 
in recent years that the school is rapidly freeing itself from 
the traditional difficulties arising from a breach between the 
•elementary and high schools. Scientific studies point moi^ 
emphatically to the necessity of explicitly recognizing the 
needs of adolescence at a period earlier than fourteen years 
of age. It is true that cliildren of fourteen and fifteen 
of age are consciously assuming an entirely ne^ attitede 
toward society. It is equally true that these children ought 
to have some preparation in the years imi^diately preced- 
ing fourteen and fifteen for* the new type of work and the 
new type of thought which they are to take up. • 
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Anticipating Adolescent Needs 

For example, in the matter of industrial education we are 
beginning to be aware of the fact that a hqj who is four- 
teen years of age needs to be prepared, in a higher degree 
tBan he now is, to consider intelligently matters of vocation. 
We*are keenly aware of the fact that boys between the age 
of fourteen and sixteen are not provided for in our educa- 
tional system. Consequently we are making frantic, belated, 
and ill-coordinated efforts to provide for these young people 
some sort of industrial education. But if a boy of fourteen 
about to enter upon industrial life is in need of training, 
certainly the boy of twelve needs to have some training in 
the methods of anticipating the crucial difficulties which he 
is to encounter when he is two years older. Twelve years 
of age is the crucial period, physically and morally and 
intellectually. We cannot do the work of training adoles- 
cent youth by waiting mntil the period is well advanced. 
In the first place, under our present social system many of 
these youths will escape from the control and guidance of 
the educational authorities. In any case we should recog- 
nize the fact that intellectually, as well as physically, the. 
period of rapid growth is one of maturing powers which have 
been gradually developing in an earlier period. The impa- 
tience of boys and girls in the seventh and eighth grades 
with a mere continuance of the elementary curriculum ought 
long ago to have drawn the attention of teachers to the fact 
that a new mode of administration is required for these years; 
and new subject matter is required if instruction js to servo 
the purpose of bridging over the education of the primary 
years and making it available as a preparation for entrance 
into the adolescent mode of thought and action. 
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The Higheb Elementab^ G|iabes 

To some extent this demand is being met. The mode of 
organizing the work of the last two years of the elementary 
school has commonly been different from the mode of oi^an- 
ization which appears in the lower grades, but too frequently 
the subject matter of instruction in the upper grades^ has 
not been properly modified to correspond to the changes in 
the modes of administering this work. Departmental organ- 
ization has prevailed in the upper years, but the subject 
matter canvassed by the departmental teachers has been 
much like the subject matter of the grades below. Further-^ 
more, in some cases the educational device of a review 
the earlier work has been adopted as the only means 'df fill- 
ing up these last two years of the elementary school. The 
eighth grade begins very commonly with a review of all 
that has been done in the lower grades before the small 
amount of new material permitted*in this grade is added to 
that which has been administered in the. first seven years. 
After a little additional material is given in the eighth grade, 
the last months of this grade are once more devoted to a 
careful restudy of all of the earlier work, in order that tWI 
students who go into the high school may be sent on with 
a preparation which will omit nothing of the elements that 
have*been taken up in the elementary school. High-school 
teachers have very frequently been skeptical even after thi^ 
careful reviewing, and have commenced the work of the 
high school with still another review so as to make mre 
that the work of the eighth grade has been properly done.. 
All of this repetition of matter has disappointed and diet 
couraged the students,’^ so that many of them witl^raw iHj 
^ the later years of the elementary school or in the early yeatf 
ef the high school from sheer exhaustion and lack of i^ter^ 
est in the repetitious matter which the school offm thenu ^ 
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REOBaAKIZATION EEQUIRED TO ADAPT SOHOOJ. TO 

Adolescents 

, If instead of this failure on the part of the schools to 
recognize the (fticoming adolescent period we cotild have a 
clear recognition of the possibilities of productive work in 
the seventh and eighth grades, there would be a general and 
radical change in the content of the course of study and in 
the method of instruction with a definite view to carrying 
the children along at a more rapid and efficient rate. The 
e:^periment has several times been tried in this country of 
deliberately reducing the length of the elementary-school 
course and tdrriing children at an earlier age into the work 
which has commonly been thought of as belonging to the 
high school. ^ The difficulty with any such change as this is 
the prejudice on the part of teachers and parents against any 
modificatimi of existing practices. Where the experiment 
has been tried in single subjects it has sometimes failed. 
For example, there are cases in which arithmetic was given 
up in the seventh and eighth grades and an attempt made 
to introduce algebra. Disastrous results have followed in 
some of these cases, because algebra in its common form* 
is so abstract that children do not succeed in taking it up 
as readily as they do more concrete work. We have said 
enough in an earlier chapter about the possibility of modify- 
ing mathematics to make it clear that the algebra which is 
commonly offered in the high school is not suitable material 
either for the seventh and eighth grades or for the high 
school itself. If wc could have; however, a reformulation of 
;;4his subject, with emphasis upon those productive elements 

the work which would be suitable for first-year high- 
school students, we might expect also to'-cure some of the^, 
l^fficulties which have appeared when teachers have simply 

i ‘ ^ A Seven-yf ar Elementary School,” EleTnmtary School "Teacher^ 
Vol. XIII,' p, 274. 
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carried back into the seventh and eighth grades in unmodified 
form a single subject from the high-school curriculum. The 
cure for such failures is not greater conservatism but greater 
radicalism. There ought to be a recasting of subjects, and 
there ought to be a sufficiently general importation of ad- 
vanced work into the upper grades of the elementary school 
to put an end to the timidity of both teachers and studdlits. 
This greater radicalism will not lead to a break in the 
school organization ; it will tend to cure a breach that 
has been traditional. 

In methods of, administering studies there has commonly 
been a very great abruptness in the change from elementary 
to secondary education. During the elementary period chil- 
dren have been allowed to depend entirely upon their books 
for assignments ; and the recitation has commonly been of a 
sort which emphasized mere repetition of the work which has 
been assigned. In the high school the child has found him- 
self suddenly called upon to listen to lectures and to depend 
upon himself very much more fully for his methods of work 
and for the arrangement of his own study program. This 
break between the high school and the elementary school 
has been a subject of frequent comment. Would it not 
seem rational, with the break distinctly in mind, to spend 
spme time and energy in the later years of the elementary 
schools preparing the students for the transition? If instead 
of conducting a uniform, required course during the last 
two years of the elementary school the student could be 
induced to elect certain subjects and to take some degree 
of responsibility under guidance, would it not be possible 
to come up to the elective work of the high school with a 
much better training and preparation for the advantageous 
acceptance of the new opportunities there offered ? If the 
high-school student is to study independently, are not all of 
the principles discussed in the last chapter highly important 
for the seventh and eighth years ? 
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The Junior High-School Movement 

These arguments for a change in the character of the 
organkation of the school have been so widely discussed in 
recent years that many schools have undertaken to organize 
Junior high schools. The difficulty in many cases with these 
^junior high schools is that they do not represent any genu- 
. ine modification either of the course of study or of the mode 
of treating children. Very frequently a junior high school 
is nothing except the seventh and eighth grades of the ele- 
mentary school carried over into the high-school_ building, 
or otherwise designated by a name which .would seem to 
indicate a new type of organization, but which in reality 
merely continues earlier practices under a new designation. 
There is absolutely no justification for the use of the term 
" junior high school ” if the type of work carried on in the 
junior high school is exactly the same as that done in the 
seventh and eighth grades. If elementary subject matter 
and elementary methods are employed between twelve and 
fourteen years of age, then let us recognize the fact that 
the school is an elementary school. 

On the other hand, if the arguments in favor' of a new 
type of organization are sufficiently cogent to make it clear 
that radical changes ought to be made, then such changes 
ought to be of a type which will influence the whole educa- 
tion^ machinery and will explicitly recognize the importance 
of the coming period of adolescence. 

■m. 

The Early Years of College are Secondary 
IN Character 

The, unsolved problems of adolescence are not alone 
the problems of the upper grades of the elementary school 
College courses of the .first two years are many of them 
distinctly secondary in type. Every American college has 
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elementary courses in languages, history, and science. There 
is often the most unjustifiable duplication, as in the Eng- 
lish courses. This elementary college work is for the most 
part administered by methods appropriate only to advanced 
courses. The result is deplorable. Students go from the 
high school with incipient habits of study and some intellec- 
tual interests and encounter a situation in college clafif^es 
which stimulates little or not at all to earnest endeavor, and 
gives even to the serious student a minimum of guidance 
in the art of study. The four-year high-school course is not 
Icttig enough to carry the burden of secondary education. 
Students now go to college immature and unable to meet 
the expectation of those who aim in the college to encourage 
specialization. 

Readjustment is here beset with great difi&culties. The 
colleges of the country are not as free as the high school 
to make changes in their, organization. We may look for- 
ward to a period of transition during which the cpllege will 
struggle to retain its present domain. The high school in 
' the meantime is steadily reaching the point where it will 
do the work under public control which has up to this time 
been carried on, for the most part, in the freshman and 
sophomore years of private institutions. The problem of 
adolescent training includes such work as has been adminis- 
'tered up to this time in the early college classes, and thi^ 
work must be articulated more closely with the rest otf the 
highrschool course. 

Reform urgently needed in Interests of Economy 

If there were no other motive than, economy compelling 
us to canvass these problems, that motive would be strong 
enough to bring serious students to a clear consciousness 
of the fact that the high school has a new problem to work 
out. As it is now, pupils from twelve to fourteen yearn of 
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age waste much time in review. From fourteen to eighteen 
they get a brief secondary course. From eighteen to twenty 
they mix secondary work with advanced courses and repeat 
in part the work of the high school, and wonder what they 
are to do next. These eight years result in training which 
^ery other civilized nation accomplishes in six. It is time 
that we shook ourselves loose from tradition and an in- 
coordinated scheme of training, and organized a secondary 
school which shall do fully and efficiently in six years the 
full work of training adolescents. 

The Pbinciple of Individual Differences 

There are certain general principles which should guide 
in bringing about these radical changes. In the first place, 
the adolescent period is one of clear recognition and em- 
phasis of individual differences. The elementary course is 
constructed on the general theory that there are certain 
fundamental forms of knowledge which must be had by 
every member of society. Everyone must learn to read and 
write. Everyone must learn the elements of arithmetic, 
geography, and some of the other fundamental forms of ex- 
perience. But when we come to the high-school period, it 
;is perfectly clear that individual differences have a right to 
'exhibit themselves, and must be recognized as major con- 
siderations in the organization of the school course. We 
should have a recognition, on the one hand, of industrial 
interests ; and on the other hand, of professional interests. 
For some students we should emphasize science and its 
applications ; for others, literary studies. There should be 
such a modification of general courses in history as to 
appeal not only to those who are going into history as a 
specialty in the later schools but also to those who are not 
going on with the study. In short, the work of the second- 
ary school should be' organized from the beginning with a 
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clear recognition oi the differences in capacity and inter- 
ests of the various members of the class. Progress' in the 
different subjects with different individnals ought also to 
be at different rates. A breaking up of the class, not 
only with reference to the subject matter to be studied 
but also with reference to the rate of progress through 
'these subjects, is highly important as a natural concession 
to individual differences. 

The Need of General Courses 

As a corollary of the principle of individual differences, 
or, perhaps better, as a second independent principle, we 
must emphasize the necessity of giving to each student in- 
troductory courses in all the major fields of human expe- 
rience. Later life will demand specialization ; the period of 
adolescence is one of general training in anticipation oi;. 
the period of specialization. 

. Beginning of Specializai?ion 

The discussion of this principle of general training in 
many fields may be coupled with the discussion of a third 
general principle which is important in secondary education, 
but is likely to be lost sight of unless it is given explicit 
attention at the beginning of the course ; namely, the princi- 
ple of continuity of work. It is advantageous for students 
that they should take a variety of different subjects only 
when this spreading over many subjects i%#ie curriculum 
is so administered as to insure that each student shall get 
some coherent study which will equip him for later concen- 
tration. It is now difficult, in the four yesA’S which are de- 
voted to the high school, to satisfy both the demand iox 
diversity of sq^bject matter and also the demand for coher 
rence of work. If the student has only four years in fhe 
high school and is expected to cover all the major fields. 
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of knowledge, it is ev'ident that his energy will be very 
largely dissipated. One of the reasons why the languages 
are having a good deal of difficulty at the present time in 
maintaining a position in the program is that they demand 
so large a portion of the high-school students’ time that it 
is felt both by parents and by the students themselves to 
be Irrational to devote, so much of a brief high-school course 
to the study of a single subject. If now the period of sec- 
ondary training is extended to six years, there is a possibility 
of combining the two principles of diversity of training and 
coherence of courses in a very much more advantageous 
fashion* There will be six years instead of four through 
which the diversity of interest may be spread. The clear 
recognition of the principle will lead high-school teachers 
to present to students certain general courses which general 
courses will supply the ordinary members of the student 
body with a view of the various subjects in which they 
ought to be interested, but in which they are not expected 
to make exhaustive studies. In the earlier pages of this 
volume this recommendation was made even in the extreme 
form, that certain short general courses be organized to give 
students some notion of languages other than their mother 
tongue. It has been suggested that general science might 
serve a very useful purpose in giving a view of the funda- 
mental methods of scientific operation. It has been suggested 
that mathematics courses be amalgamated in such a way that 
a student may in one year get some notion of both algebra and 
geometry. These suggestions are in keeping both with the 
natural development of the subjects themselves and with 
the tendencies that are appearing in secondary schools. 

At the same time one must emphasize the great impor- 
tance of giving students a coherent body of courses in some 
one or two lines:" It would be a great mistake to fill up the 
high-school course with general, summary courses, merely 
introducing the student to lines of thought and bodies of 
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material. Parallel with these general courses distributing 
the student’s interests, there should be sequent courses which 
"will concentrate his interests. Undoubtedly the great virtue 
of the older required course of study in the high school 
was exactly this, that it concentrated the student’s time 
and energy very definitely upon certain limited subjects, 
with the result that four years of consecutive work def el- 
oped an ability of concentration in one field which undoubt- 
edly influenced all of his later study and work. There is 
very little probability of our returning to the required 
course of the earlier high school. That has sometimes been 
suggested by those who are critical of our present mode of 
organization. The difficulty with the required course was 
that it designated for each individual student the lines in 
which he should concentrate. Our elective program has 
made it clear that we are going to organize our high schools 
in such a way that concentration will not be required of 
students in any single predetermined line. Let the student 
select the lines in which he is interested, but after he has 
begun work see to it that he follows some lines with suffi- 
cient energy and devotion to insure "continuous and coherent 
training. This is no*t a compromise with th^ bid required 
course; it is»a recognition of the cardinal virtue of that 
CQurse, and a reformulation of that virtue in terms of the 
elective organization which has undoubtedly come to stay 
as a part of our school organization. 

To these three psychological principles may be added a 
fourth general social principle, which has already been am- 
plified in earlier paragraphs ; namely, the principle that the 
duty of a democratic secondary school is not to eliminate 
students, but to guide them into courses which they can take 
with advantage. The recognition of this last principk will 
have the largest influence upon the methods of work of stu- 
dents and teachers, and must therefore be included in any 
summary of the psychological conditions of high-school work. 
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